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LONDON, JUNE 1, 1848, 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


THE EIGHTIETH EXHIBITION—1848. 





O numerous are the sources 
of enjoyment and instruc- 
tion derivable from ART 
during the month of May, 
that tens of thousands visit 
the Metropolis with no 
other object than to view 
“The Exhibitions.’ At the 
present moment there are 
open the “ British Insti- 
tution,” the ‘‘ Society of 

British Artists,” the ‘“‘ Free Exhibition,” at Hyde 

Park Corner, the ‘‘ Society of Painters in Water- 

colours,” and the ‘“‘ New Society of Painters in 

Water-colours ;’’ but the great attraction of the 

year is now to be added to the list. 

The Eightieth Exhibition of the Royal Academy 
was opened to the public on Monday, the Ist May. 
On the preceding Saturday, there was the dinner 
as usual, and, on the Friday, the, so called, ‘‘ pri- 
vate view;”’ that is to say, the “‘view”’ of the 
members, the associate members, the associate 
engravers, and their friends. On such occasions, 
as a matter of course, all parties’ are well pleased ; 
criticism would be impertinence ; the artists receive 
congratulations ; and as they take especial care not 
to show themselves when opinions might be taken, 
their ‘ears polite’”’ are closed against the admis- 
sions of complaints that might disturb their self- 
possession and, in a degree, lower their self-esteem. 
The system is a very wise one—for those who have 
no need of improvement and do not desire truth. 
Others, however, are compelled to hear—and to 
see, also, although under very serious disadvantages. 

On Monday at twelve o’clock, when the doors 
were opened, there was the annual rush: the rooms 
were speedily thronged ; and in the course of a few 
minutes it became utterly impossible so to examine 
the pictures as to obtain any just idea of the merits 
of the collection. There were critics present from 
at least twenty of the London journals, not one of 
whom was enabled to perform fairly his allotted 
task. Who, therefore, can wonder at a very general 
disposition to undervalue the efforts of the Academy 
and those of the younger artists, of whom they are 
the “ protectors.” This evil might beavoided without 
the slightest compromise of that “‘ dignity’ of which 
the Academy are so disastrously jealous; if the 
critics had been admitted at nine instead of twelve, 
sufficient time and opportunity would have been 
afforded ; tempers would not have been irritated by 
dust, and heat, and crowds; there would have 
ensued a disposition to judge generously, instead 
of harshly; and, at all events there would have 
been a power of cool and systematic examination 
which, under existing circumstances, there is not.* 
But it seems the boast of the Royal Academy, that 
when good sense, liberalsentiments,and enlightened 
principles, are making way into every other Institu- 


_* Happily there is one exception ; 
view of the Exhibition has been taken b ty the “fimes:” 
judicious criticisms have from time totime in that 
powerful journal—of a nature calculated to cheer and encou- 
rage the artists: but it is obvious that the writer did not 
the pble view; for part of the seth pene ae 
t ew ; for part of the article on the da 
net. It is fortunate for the Exhibitors that euch wes 
ef cred and eat‘ dust, is Seport woul have Bon 
. us 
very different from what it is.” “iy 














tion of the kingdom—of the world, indeed—it 

no move in advance ; that, as it was yesterday, 
80 it is to-day, and so it will be to-morrow; that, of 
themselves, its members will do nothing to har- 
monise with the spirit of the age. Their exchequer 
fills: their society remains the sole fountain of pro- 
fessional honour: it is the goal to which young 
ambition points: their market is the only one to 


which aristoc and wealth resort: they are 
not high-minded enough to offer sacrifices for 
the general : competition is there a conde- 


scension : if rivals are entered for the race, they 
are trammelled out of chances of success: the 
spirit is crushed, and the heart is broken from 
anxiety—anxiety preceding disappointment. The 
Academy does not—or will not—know that which 
thousands do know. The rejected have no court 
of eppeal ; while those upon whom the brand of 
evil-hanging has been affixed are almost as badl 
circumstanced ; for a picture ill-placed is to all 
intents and purposes—as far as the producer 
is concerned—ill-painted; and justice cannot 
make out a case. It uires very close ac- 
quaintance with the capabilities of artists to 
exhibit and sustain charges against those by whom 
they have been degraded; the advocate who defends 
them adds the mischief of exposure to the grie- 
vance concerning which he protests. There are 
some, however, who can bear, without being in- 
jured, to have their names posted—as among either 
the rejected or the degraded: the public will learn 
with no little astonishment, that of the former are 
Le Jeune, who obtained one of the gold medals of 
the Academy, and whose exquisite picture of 
‘Liberation of Slaves”’ was last year purchased by 
Prince Albert; Tenniel, one of the successful com- 
petitors for prizes at Westminster Hall; Millais, 
another ‘‘gold medal man;’”’ E. A. Goodall, 
whose paintings of interiors have given him ex- 
tensive and well-merited fame; Alex. Johnston, 
whose works have obtained approbation every- 
where. We do not prolong the list, for it would 
be giving painful and prejudicial notoriety to 
men who are not armed against its consequences. 
Almost equally fatal has the year been to others 
whose works are “ placed,’’—butso placed as to 
be ruinous to their reputations. It is only necessary 
here to make reference to the beautiful work of one 
of the most accomplished and respected painters of 
the age—Geor, arvey, R.S.A., who has been 
sentenced to oblivion in the Octagon Room. But 
upon the condemnations thus pronounced, we shall 
have to comment as we » 

We know the old defence against these charges 
to be “‘ want of room ;”’ but has the Academy ever 
made a move to obtain it? We cannot believe 
that, if proper statements were made in the proper 
quarter, we should be without a remedy for an 
evil of vast magnitude; an evil that goes far 
to cramp the energies of our artists and to dis- 
honour our country. BETWEEN FOURTEEN AND 
FIFTEEN HUNDRED PICTURES HAVE BEEN THIS 
YEAR REJECTED! We have named a few of the 
artists whose labours of a year must go for nothing; 
bringing neither fame nor money. We know (it 
will not be denied), that of this immense number 
a large proportion were unquestionably good ; in- 
deed, we have reason to believe that of the 1400 or 
1500, nearly one-half had “ passed the council ;”’ that 
is to say, had been approved and put aside for 
hanging, but were subsequently excluded for want 
of room! This is monstrous! An evil against 
which every merciful man, and every honest man 
should raise his voice. But we do greatly fear, 
that so long as there is space in the rooms appro- 
priated to the Royal Academy for hanging advan- 

eously the contributions of its members, so long 
will there be no effort on the part of the Academy 
to provide a remedy. We do not pursue this topic 
further; it is by no means an a duty ; but 
a duty it is—and must be discharged—to protest 
against the continuance ofasystem which places at 
the control of the Royal Academy, the destinies of 
all British artists who are not membersof that body. 

The Eightieth Exhibition of the Academy is 
on the whole satisfactory ; it cannot be described 
as an advance ; inferior to that of last year, it does 
not surpass its ecessors of several past years. 
The places of many who have “ gone” have not 
been filled; and although in a few instances there 
is evidence of improvement among the younger 
members, we find no proofs of a great it to our 
School from the extension of patronage and the 
encouragement so directly conferred upon it by the 
Nation. 


At the close of our review we may have occasion 
to offer some additional comments upon this portion 
of our theme; now, however, we proceed to our 
annual task of describing the several works ex- 
hibited. The collection consists of 1474 works 
including miniatures, medals, vings, 
sculpture; the yey) 2 exhibi in the four 
rooms, including the ‘“‘ Octagon Room,” number 
680 ; but in the rooms appropriated to ‘ drawings 
and miniatures’ and “ architecture,” there are a 
very large number of paintings—many of them of 
— merit—yet not one by a member of the 

yal Academy ! 


EAST ROOM. 


No. 1. ‘ The Inundation ; a Newfoundland 4 
and her Pups,’ C. F. Kiéxpoz. This picture 
hung high, but it is, as far as can be seen, a work 
of much merit, The incident is an affecting one; 
an inundation has borne away the kennel of a fine 
—, of the pe oe ea breed, but she is 
chained to it, and seeing her pups swim round 
her, howls in an agony of detele, The hory is 
; thetically told, but of the execution of the work 

ttle or nothing can be seen. The artist is, we 
believe, a Swede.* 

No. 9. ‘Sunset,’ T. S. Cooren, A. We find 
here three cows in a slip of pasture on the banks of 
ariver. The animals are wn with the known 
accuracy of the pepe and are luminous with 
the warm light of the evening sun. There is, it is 
true, little in the work, but that little is brought 
forward with unexampled sweetness. It has 
been customary to compare recent works of this 
artist with those of Cuyp: the highest attributes of 
the two men are not ed $i unded; the effects 
of Cuyp are inimitable, but he never drew cattle 
with such truth as these, never painted a piece of 
oe angen with herbage and dockleaves so beau- 
tiful as we see them here. 

No. 11. ‘Cardinal Wolsey,’ C. W. Corz, R.A., 
elect. This picture was commissioned by His 
Royal Highness Prince Albert, who was graciously 

leased to interest himself much in its oe. 
he subject is found in the fourth act of Ki 
Henry VIII., the second scene, in which Griffith 
recounts the manner of Wolsey’s death— 
0 father Abbot ! 
An old man, broken with the storms of state, 
Is come to lay his weary bones among you: 
Give him a little earth, for charity.”” 
The picture is large and contains many figures ; 
the followers of the fallen cardinal on the left, and 
on the right, the abbot and the brotherhood of the 
abbey of Leicester. Wolsey has just Leen lifted off 
his mule, and seems, although assisted by a page 
and an attendant, to have fallen down. e head 
of this figure is an admirable study ; on the features 
are painted the anguish of the heart and the rapid 
yielding of infirm nature ; supplication is in_the 
eyes, and the lips ype mounce the prayer. 
here are some wonderfully characteristic and 
argumentative heads which, in their style and 
expression, show research into the works of 
Holbein and the early masters; for, after all, 
a so far —* in its toa as to be 
ependent upon the suggestions of genius. 
The right of the picture is treated with a breadth 
of light insomuch as to bring the back figures 
forward to the ee of the nearest—thus giving a 
somewhat crowded appearance to this part of the 
composition. On the left is a mounted knight 
attended by the furniture of his lance, of whom, 
especially, one man-at-arms in a demi-suit of steel, 
isan admirable study. Upon the whole, the picture 
enhances the reputation of the artist; but we 
humbly submit that by a diversion of shadow on 
the right it had been increased in force. 
No. 12. ‘Mont Blanc, from near Cormayeur, 
Val d’Aosta,’ G. A. Frirr. How favourably 
soever this artist may be known in water-colour, 
he is a new candidate for honours in pet mage 
having as yet set forth nothing approaching this 
ture in size and importance. It is a large 
work, describing one of the rugged ascents of this 
mountainous region, backed in the lofty distance 
by the snow-c eg of Mont Blanc. It is a 
result of much la deep research, and close 
study of nature, attended by a great measure of 
success ; it is, throughout, most carefully wrought, 
but it is deficient in freshness of colour. 


« This picture is in course of engraving, by Mesrs 
Ackerman: the etching has been ; it promises 
to produce a very admirable and interesting print. 
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‘ ; ; , .,’ J. G. | thus conveyed to the wine 
No. l4. ‘ Portrait of Brice Pearce, Esq S| Soap ctatdeashabecepeies - 


The ae displays | his hand, by whieh 


Mippieton. A three-quarter length 


the figure presented ' 
cole treatment, but it is placed so high that 
the manner of its finish cannot be secn. 

No. 16. ‘Rebecca,’ C. Baxter. The head of 
this figure is so clear in its tones as to declare its 
merit even from the highest place in the room. 

No, 18. ‘ The Sisters’ (from “‘ Bereavement ’’—a 
poem, by the Rev. J. Keble), E. U. Eppis. 
story here told we 
tionate watching of a child at the grave of her 
sister, who hovers round her as an angel. The 
idea is realised in a manner sufficiently perspicuous, 
and the picture is harmonious and bright in colour. 
There is a companion subject (No. 8), from the 
same poem, of equal merit; both are c 
works, full of feeling and natural truth. 

No. 19. ‘The Greenwood Stream,’ T. CRreEs- 
wick, A. A small picture describing a refreshing 
solitude in the course ofsome, —— Welsh trout 
stream. The river, alternately in stream and pool, 
flows over a rocky bed garnished by huge fi ents 
of hard—very hard—stone ; for no painter re- 
presented rocks and stones so unyieldingly hard as 
we find them in the Works of this artist. Westand 
in a shallow, and the water, with its ceaseless 
guttural chant, hastens onward to its next resting- 
place. Addicted to piscatorial habits, we are 
tempted to look out a midge or a black hackle to 
drop into the gorge of that 1, for there are 
surely fish there that will “‘ cut red.’”’ The left bank 
of the river is screened by trees, painted with all 
the early freshness of the artist’s works, and truly 
beautiful in their perspective truth. 

No. 20. ‘A Summer’s Afternoon on the Lido, 
near Venice,’ R. M‘Innes. Certainly the most 
successful picture that has ever been painted by 
this artist. The subject is the celebration of a festa 
by a party of Italian peasants. They are assembled 
under a tree, and the company contains many 
effective agroupments. The costume and circum- 
stance are accurate, and not overdone ; the work 
is remarkable for its nice finish and clear colour. 
We rejoice thus to welcome home the accomplished 
painter from his long sojourn in Italy. 

No. 23. ‘On the Elbe,’ A. S. Nevstern. A 
production of an artist of a foreign school, repre- 
senting simply some buildings on the banks of the 
river, with , boats, &c. It assimilates with 
the manner of treatment applied to such subjects 
by the masters of the Dutch school, and is therefore 
distinguished by merit. 

No. 25. ‘Morning Prayers,’ W. Erry, R.A. 
The head of a child, very low in tone, and hard in 
texture. The hands are joined in prayer, but they 
are very loosely painted. The work proclaims 
itself at once a production of eminent genius—a 
rational conclusion to this artist, but one which 
would be essayed by another only in a fit of 
delirium extaticum. 

No, 26. ‘ Portrait,’ J. Bostocx. A small work 
representing a lady seated. It appears somewhat 
too red in colour; but as far as can be seen, is 
masterly in execution, although this cannot well 


be appreciated, inasmuch as the picture is veiled by 
the chilling of the varnish. 
No. #4. ‘Showery Weather,’ S. R. Pency. The 


sky, in this picture, is an accurate translation from 
nature. The theme is most ably sustained: in 
pa passage the work seems to be executed with 
much power. 

No. 35. ‘Flora and Zephyrus,’ G. Patren. A 
work of size, and one of best of the large com- 
— a Zo exhibited by ro artist. Flora 

, an yrus, a winged re, appears to 
py. oe Fahy The head of Flora is 
a study of the most voluptuous expression; the 
flesh colour full of life and brilliancy; but the 
drawing is not good, and the form is far too heavy 
to be graceful. 

No. 36. ‘The Vintage in the Claret Vineyards 
of the South of France, on the banks of the Gi- 
ronde,’ T. Uwins, R.A. This, we learn from an 
extract from “An Autumn in the South of 
France,” is a scene on, or near, the famous 
Lafitte estate, representing the gathering of the 
grapes. The scene is perfectly open, and the eye 
passes over a vast extent of country, covered 
with the low growing vine stocks of the South of 
France. The foreground of the composition shows, 
according to the quotation, “the boys carrying 
their load to the side of the vineyard, where the 
bastes, or tubs were filled carefully and carried 
the young men to the charrette aur beufs, = 


i 


| 


to turn upon the affec- | diate to the remotest distances, eve 





. Each 
a long stick in 
e guided and directed 
their operations.” The various figures in the 
foreground, clipping and carrying the grapes and 
those —— in ee are disposed with 
the best effect, and distinctly characterised in their 
different relations. This pieture is remarkable for 

its treatment; there is 


the o— a 0 
The | no trick for force, and yet, from the most imme- 


effect is most 
perfectly sustained, keeping its p with the 
nicest precision. The view of these far i 
vineyards is far from monotonous ; to all who have 
seen the land that yields the odorous Bordeaux 
and Burgundies, this prospect will be a refreshing 
reminiscence. he subject too is new to us; Mr. 
Uwins has painted many such scenes in Italy, but 
this differs essentially from them. It is finished 
with elaborate care, yet with ect freedom of 
touch; it is a production of industry as well as of 
genius ; and it is not too much to say that among 
the numerous admirable productions of this accom- 
plished painter, this is the best.* 

No. 37. ‘Scene in a Wood, Moving Timber— 
Autumn,’ A. Grupert. This is a small picture 
apparently painted on the t, presuming from 
certain valuable severities which we may suppose 
cannot be improvised. 

No. 44. ‘The Wood-Gatherer,’ J. M. Youne- 
MAN. The artist enjoys reputation as a is ip 
water-colours, and this pi is a highly favour- 
able example of his powers in oil; it is small, the 
subject being a passage of closed wood scenery, 
with a sm re—executed throughout with 
breadth and effect. 

No. 47, ‘ The young Goatherd of the Campagna 
of Rome,’ P. Witirams. A highly elaborated 
study of a single figure in the character of the 
title ; he is walking, supporting his arms by a stick 
which is placed transversely behind on his shoul- 
ders. It is an unstudied pose, which the artist 
must have seen ; and so successfully — as 
to preserve all the ease and elasticity of the youth- 
ful figure. The work is like a production ofa 
8 school, showing tendencies contracted from 
the darker glories of the fathers of the Art. The 
head is a truly national essay—full of the natural 
insignia of Italy ; the dark eye, full and lustrous, 
the mellow hue of the features, oval in manhood, 
but round in childhood. The scene is an open 
landscape, not less remarkable for finish, than 
every item of the appointments of the figure. 

No. 48. ‘ Pincher; the property of Montague 
Gore, Esq.,’ E. Lanpsgrer, R.A. A dog, whereof 
is seen principally the head, because he occupies 
his little wooden kennel, in which he looks, as it 
were, framed ; he is a rough, wire-haired animal, 
and the success with which this texture is laid in 
is a prominent exeellence in the work. His cropped 
ears and earnest denote inquiry; and the 
expression of his features bespeaks honesty and 
bonhommie. 

No. 55. ‘ Portrait of the Hon. Miss Bickersteth,’ 
C. W. Stantzy, Jun. A young lady presented 
in a riding-dress, consisting of a black velvet cote- 
hardie and Spanish hat; a picturesque and appa- 
rently well-painted figure. 

No. 57. ‘ Summer-time,’ T. Creswick, A. Ano- 
ther of those charming water-side pictures, which 
indisputably carry the reputation of this artist 
farther than his representations of open landsca 
seenery. The water, the rocks, the trees, the sky, 
are all nature, and of that character which we see 
only in our own country : 

**O fountain Arethuse, and thou honour’d flood, 

Smooth-sliding Mincius, crowned with vocal reeds ”— 
2 offer no such nooks as this. It looks like a 

elsh stream, and hence a speculation on the 
particular species of the us Salmo that may 
sport in these pellucid —_,. 

No. 58. ‘ Ariadne after her desertion by Theseus,’ 
A. Cooper, R.A. We have known this artist as 
an animal-painter, from which department it would 
appear he is departing in order to break new 


ground. This Ariadne is a small nude figure re- 





* We rejoice to know thatthis picture has been purchased 
by Mr. Vernon, with a view to its addition to the Collection 


that 
tought by Mr. Bickel, who, earaing Mr. Vernon's 








clining under a tree; not the i 

Theseus forsook, nor Ariadne ai Pe 
Ovid, but some well-grown changeling—an habitué 
of the studios. There are three or four Pictures of 
a similar class exhibited by the artist - they are 
coarse and vulgar, and in the worst possible taste 
There is nothing in Art so abominable as a nude 
figure that seems courting observation ; such works 
as this ought not to be shown. That they do dis. 
credit to the painter is of comparative y little 
consequence ; they degrade an Exhibition: and 
although Mr. Cooper is a member of the Academy, 
on — to have been rejected. : 

o. 61. ‘An old Water-mill at the base of Muna 
Mawr, near Caernarvon,’ A. VickERs. A picture 
which has the merit of i ing like a very literal 
translation from nature. The mill, the water, and 
all the foreground objective are firmly painted 
and the rock which rises in the hack-ground isa 
remarkable feature of the scene. 

No. 62. ‘Queen M t of Anjou and the 
Robber of Hexham,’ C. Lanpsper, R.A. This 
oe a Margaret of Anjou in the en- 
joyment o + and hospitality of the 
robber—one of the band into whose hands she fell 
after her escape from the battle of Hexham. She 
is seated in profile on the right of the ition, 
the prince, her son, standing by her side ; therobber, 
on one knee, offers her what seems to be some 
ee ete stands his wife. The Queen 
is atti in state, wearing a coronal, an 
ermined cote-hardie, and a robe of red velvet, an 
observance which circumstances do not warrant. 
To have shown the queen t disguise would 
have been the propriety here. The whole of the 
accessories in the picture are admirably painted 
—as the pieces of armour, the cuisses brassarts 
worn by the robber, together with his dress. The 
subject is extremely common-place, and, as such, 
— only under particular circumstances. 

o. 63. ‘ Sea-shore, near Aberdeen,’ J. Guprn. 
The view is that of a flat shore at low water. 
A Dutch dogger is laid on the beach, and beyond 
this the eye is carried to remote distance. The 
artist is one of the celebrities of the French school, 
a marine painter of high reputation; but this 
picture is by no means in his best style. 

No. 66. ‘ The Harvest Field,” W. F. Wirnzr- 
tyeTon, R.A. A nook of a corn-field enclosed by 
lofty trees, with busied in cutting and 
binding the corn. e foliage is-less firm than 
we have seen in the works of this artist, but in 
eolour and general handling, it sustains his repu- 
tati 


tion. 

No. 67. ‘The Ladies Mary Fitzalan and Ade- 
liza Fitzalan Howard, daughters of the Duke and 
Duchess of Norfolk,’ F. Grant, A. Two life-sized 


figures, the one seated, the other ing ; the 
"wearing a A agree ho 


former w ) 
shot. The beck-queund presents a distant view of 
Arundel Castle. In manner, this work is more 
free than others lately exhibited by the artist. 

No. 71. ‘Sir W. New ing, M.D.,’ J. Wat- 
son Gorpon, A. A portrait, brought forward with 
the same earnestness of purpose as all those 
exhibited under this name. The 
— in black, -_ relieved byap -_ — 

e speculation of the eyes is intensely ’ 
and the features are etoanion po eee much 
eloquence. 

0. 72. © Portrait of R. J. Marker, Esq., of Uft- 
culme, Devon,’ J. P. Knieut, R.A. This is a figure 
presented at half-length, seated, and exhibiting an 
coeeniiangs ee and power of handling in face 
painting. e features are admirable in colour, 
and pce a freedom and squareness of touch in 


is seated, 


the scumbling which very few of = or a 
; : a a 
of the Art in so a degree ua of T 


No. 73. ‘A Study of Colour ; 
Life,’ W. Erry, R.A. A association, A 
sisting of a pheasant, apples, es, grapes, ‘ll 
vase and flowers, an egg im 
circumstances, verifyi . 

No. 74. ‘Pasture Fields in Normandy, | 
Bovavet. The subject resembles the fertile an 


verdant pays d’ange, the garden of Normandy. 
The cnateviah condionnd trees, water, and aglimpse 
dealing with w 


of distance ; the manner of de hich is 
masterly. The er in tone, but 

i save the sky. 

ar! a e Terrace,’ H. Jussve. ~ ae 
a ap , presenting a seene, - 
a descending the ‘steps of the terrace. ©. 

little work is remarkable extreordinarily 
clean painting, which, we , is carried 
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. inconsistent with nature; but it shows 
withal + decision and facility of se 

No. 77. ‘ St. John the reproving Herod, 
J. R. Hersert, R.A. “ or John said to Herod: 
It is not lawful for thee to have thy brother’s 
wife’ —This is the theme, and it is im : ble to 
conceive a treatment of more rigid si 
composition being entirely in ent of aesem 

a 6 pe iy 
ere is no diversion ; figures 

jee nae withdrawn from theeye, but brought 
forward under a broad daylight, with an entire 
tion of everythin like forcible shadow. 
The figures are four: John is on the left, Herod 
is seated in a chair of regal state, and b him 
stands Herodias and her daughter, holding the 
tambourine, with which she may be supposed to 
have danced. St. John is in profile, and being 
turned from the light, his features are in . 
which assists their severity in reproof, as he fixes 
his eye on the tetrarch, and raises his right hand to 
ive force and emphasis to his expression. Herod 
fooks upon the ground, shrinking under the ad- 
ministered rebuke. Herodias has risen in violent 
agitation, having overtarned a footstool and broken 
the strings of a harp in her impatience of the 
of the Baptist. She retorts convulsed 
with rage, while her daughter con lates the 
scene in apparent ignorance of its merits. The 
figure of St. John is admirably drawn—he is semi- 
nude, wearing only a piece of saekeloth which 
falls short of the mid-leg. The attributes of firm- 
ness, decision, and severity are prominently ex- 
emplified in this figure, which at once suggests to 
memory all impersonations similarly endowed; 
for the pillar-like volume and substance of the St. 
Paul of the Hampton Court cartoon, the lower 
limbs of this figure substitute a not less valuable 
expression of inflexible purpose; indeed, in its 
entire treatment, without any trick or ancillary 
aid of Art, this is the most aspiring work that has 
yet been executed by its author. It is only to be re- 
gretted that he gave no beauty either to the 
mother or the daughter, that both, indeed, are 
somewhat repulsive ; and that his models are those 

to which he has resorted for years. 

No, 78. ‘ Chivalry of the time of Henry VIII.— 
A Knight being armed by his Esquires for the Com- 
bat, bearing the two-handed sword of the period,’ 
D. Macuisg, R.A. This powerful work shows as 
its principal figure a knight already nearly armed 
by his attendants; he stands erect, his left hand 
resting on a formidable two-handed sword, while a 
stooping figure seems to lace some part of the equip- 
ment. On the left side of this figure is a lady, who 
weeps the departure of her lord, now immediate, as 
we see in the back-ground, the court of the castle, an 
assemblage of gallant knights fully equipped for 
the field. Our knight, it appears, is not a ‘‘ pour- 
suivant of love’’—but a married man, a circum 
stance which in some degree impairs the romance of 
the character; the sentiment of Sir Tristram, a 
valiant peer of Arthur was, that “a knight may 
never be of prowess but if he be a lover;” and o 
the — cavaliers described by Spencer, not one is 
marned— 


“ Druon’s delight was all for single life, 
And unto ladye’s love would lend no leisure ; 
The more was Claribell engaged rife 
With fervent flames, and loved out of measure.” 


The artist however gives to his knight the domestic, 
i take 


not the romantic character—we a ground 
him as he is. We may say, without fear cantons 


diction, that goats armour has never been 80 exqui- 
sitely painted as it appears in the works of Maclise ; 
the helmet is plain without a panache, and re- 
sembles one in the Meyrick collection. The breast- 
plate is ornamented in the raised manner which 
preceded embossed and engraved plates; and a 
marked feature of the time is the oe solleret 
pay ager oa foot. The armour is crossed by 

drapery, which may be a ju or cyclas; but 
this part of the kni hily “ — was diamsiened 
before the time of Henry VIIL., as was also the 


mail which is seen under the my O This work 


displays all the exuberant fancy, all rodigality 
of original accessory which chasactesion the com- 
positions of the artist; and if it be not an 

of that chivalrous life which was but one long 

of “ ladye-love,”’ it instances the departure of aman 
earnest in the work before him, for we see that an 
jee flay at vn us therefore suppose him 

issue from the gates 
counter on the field of — 7K 





Fawr 9 r- _ from ape er ee Eve- 
Ga. ILLIAMS, is picture is hung 
but it is yet evident that it possesses much fom 
the sky is a study, evincing a close and profit- 
able a to nature. 

No. 83. ‘ Miss Louisa Oakley,’ F. NewenHam. 


ice. It fe 
er en ne am 


style of painting, but that 
yle — prejudice may be consi- 


A young lady the figure being nted at and of the size o' i 

life size. Tie hed ometedee ne tone of white, and seated, ~— etainies Wieden 

eee te the flesh somewhat | are posed and treated without affectation. 

black, comseque heavy. No. 98. ‘ Portrait of Mrs: Brice Pearse,’ J. G. 
No. 84. ‘ Portrait of James. Burchell, Esq.,’ J.| MippLeTon, A work of much grace, in which 
oLtins,A, A figure standing, very | the features are by good colour and 


H half-length 
=, treated, but substantial and life-like. 

0. 85, ‘ Sketch of my Father,’ E. Lanpszer, 
R.A. The resemblance is undoubtedly very striking ; 


the figure fronts the spectator holding a book, upon | the C. 


te ne a The head is venerable 
er been painted under a breadth 
of light of which the most has been made in respect 
of warm, life-like, and high-toned colour. The style 
is sketchy; but we cannot see that 
the head could be improved were it more highly 


wrought. 

No. 86. ‘At Ambleteuse,’ G. Sranrrexp, Jun. 
A composition of very slight material, but .remark- 
able for its carefal treatment. The foreground is 
traversed by 
kind of en een ee te eee ene ‘a+ 
brique—the view being a well- 
eminence. Simple as these objects are, they are 
here dealt with in a manner to produce a most 
agreeable effect. 

No. 87. ‘The Loiterer,’ R. Farrier. A girl, 
having been to draw water, is met by her mother 
at the door of their cottage, and reproved for her 
length of absence, which is explained to the spec- 
tator, but not tothe mother, the figure of a 


lover seen stealthily departing. story is very 
- ially t ya 

No. 88. ‘ The Broken Bridge,’ F. R. Luz, R.A. 

This bridge, having been simply 


of planks 
rapid stream, is now seen broken and 
injured by the pressure of a recent flood. The 
view is closed by trees and cliffs, the former of 
which are painted with less than the usual success 
of the artist. 

No. 91. ‘Naworth Castle,’ W. J. Buackiock. 
This famous Border-stronghold has of late been a 
fertile source of Lee amore The picture gives 
a section of the building—much resembling How- 
ard’s Tower, The trees which —— the right 
constitute a of earnest truth, having been 
apparently Tainted from studies made on the spot ; 
it must, however, be observed, that the manner of 
laying in the foliage is deficient of life. 

No. 92. ‘An Italian Peasant Family on their 
way to a Village Festival, made Prisoners by Ban- 
ditti,’ C. L. EastLaxe, R.A. It has been 
that after his late triumph in the highest walk of Art, 
this gentleman would not again have stooped to 
any lower range; but it must be observed, that 
the qualities which enrich this picture are only 
judicious modifications of the same with which his 


f | ‘‘ Christ on Mount Olivet’”’ is endowed. The sub- 


ject is simple enough, but the sentiment is not less 
profound than that of themes much more aspiring. 
On the left of the composition sits the wife, attired 
in the gay colours worn by the Italian peasantry ; 
by her side is her child, and near them sits 

husband, each a picture of distress, according to 
their fears respectively of peril. On the right of 
i i om are seated on the 


Jews, ’ S. A. Hart, R.A. Sir Moses 
Saar 
orm with silver epaulettes; he is in a 
pose easy and natural; the resemblance is very 
striking. The portrait is intended to commemorate 


co-religionists, 

No. 100. ‘A Study in Windsor Park,’ J. J. 
Cuaton, R.A, a painted” of trees, water, cattle 
drinking, &c., and pai in successful imitation 


3 
! 
4 
E 
§ 
é 


a small stream which is crossed by a | of nature. 


No. 101, ‘Mr. Worley, Stud Groom to her Majesty 
Queen —— A. Coopur, wre The one 
is mounted on a grey , which is charmi 
painted, especially the Ear ceastees of the porn f 
> 02. ‘ The Rivals’ 3 ‘ a poe These 
are two , one of w ers an apple to a 
r te — =e, 
small pi y i in its 
diitidachesecter. erin 
1) Erwomn This ine onal ns : 

° LMORE. isa , very 
brilliant in colour and forcible in effeet ; the fore- 
— in shadow, and contrasts with a light 

i and a sky painted with much purity and 
sweetness. 

No. 109. ‘De Kleine Hout Poort, Haarlem,’ 
Lieut-Col. Barry. A small view, interesting as 
exhibiting the peculiar composition of Dutch sub- 
ject-matter ; another view by the same gentleman 
is entitled ‘De Blaawe Molen, on the Stads Vesta, 
Rotterdam,’ which is a more attractive view than 
the preceding. 

No. 111. ‘ John Forster a. Character of 
Kitely,’ D. Mactisr, R.A. subject is from 
the first scene of the second act of Ben Jonson's 
comedy, ‘‘ Every Man in his Humour:”’ 


on™ Kitely. Sweetheart, will you come in to break 


Kitely. Troth my head aches extremely of a sudden.” 


It is a small pieture, in which the presumed 
Kitely is seated looking downwards, and in the 
expression of his featares doing full justice to his 
aching head. The is dressed in blue and is 
truly one of the most solid and substantial we have 
ever seen. On his right appears the dame address- 
ing to him the above invitation; she is painted in 

light, with features of much beauty, It 


is upon the whole a very remarkable ure, emi- 
nently distinguished by powerful decided ex- 
ecution. 


No. 112, ‘ Study of a Head,’ A. Fusse11. Dis- 
tinguished by a vitality and movement which can 
only be obtained by the closest observation of nature. 

©. 117. ‘ Mrs. Farquharson of Invercauld and 
her son Octavius Frederic,’ F.Gnrant,A. The 
lady is seated and wears a ae dana ene Sh 
’ is 


of the child, well coloured and li ‘ 
No. 118. ‘ Studies from Nature,’ Janz Benxam., 


A very skilful of objects scarcely deserving the 
i s that have been bestowed upon them ; but evi- 
ing considerable ability, 


‘ q Reading Poesy,’ J, E. 
Muns. A’ small oil miniature of lady reading 
she is dressed in a velvet vest, with fur, 
and at once remembrance of the works of 


| Metzu, and o of the Dutch masters, who 


? 

ted highly finished oil pictures of one or two 
— Me the patenie of an artist of the 

odern Flemish schoo! 
. *. —— of = Colgate, + Rees 
bourne,’ W. Ex, Jun. pre- 
senting the and head in profile; it is natural 
in colour, in execution firm, but careful withal. 
No, 125. ‘A Gravel Pit,’ W, Muazapy. R.A. 
A dry subject in ordinary hands;—but here « 
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<P rdinary obj f th 

valuable study of lereese, Th 008, and, = Pome = Rath Aap by these handy 

Fin ~ Fan ites in manner but little | lads.” The hot haste of the scene is well des- 

"te latest productions of its author. The cribed, and the story, from its treatment, is suffi- 

‘ect is perhaps as deficient of attraction as can | ciently perspicuous. 

“wh be imagined; but, in the hands of a master of} No. 147. ‘Scheveling,’ E. W. Cooke. Scheve- 

rm 9 pears the artist was at even | ling has been celebrated by painters of all nations ; 

effect, w A ty my i we see here the well-known sand-bank and low 
this early period there is nothing that cannot be , 

i ; iful, however remote it may | coast, the church and groups of unassuming houses, 
chastened into the oe : ’ which have been we ted every year during 
oe li _— ee te Lis ’ W. Erry, R.A. | the last thirty years. The subject, however, is 

- four n ph-like half figures forming a not Scheveling, but some boats which are placed in 
ja competition:-an0 of whom, presents to the | the — yp rene they are — =— 
princi fleur 7 i i somewhat more of sharpness than we have n 
ayy tole Shaan phew Ay my alg ey ee see in reteee _ — of the 

" is artist, i isi d cer- | artist, but they are most faithfully de . These 

ata aed asa ape sketching, is boats, and the infinitely beautiful shred of sand 

the most masterly in its style that has ever appeared 0 water aes ——— —— to give value 
upon canvas. ik a canvas thrice ; ag na" 

28. ‘ ies,’ ny Dear. Similar in| No. 148. ‘ Luncheon,’ T. Ctater. The luncheon 

we, 18, Station’ a 118; and to which | is especially in the hands of a man who is seated in 

character to those numbered $ hic] eaten ts tena 
our observations will equally apply. The artist is a country ale-house or cottage; the fare is bre 

capable of far higher achievements. | and cheese, and a terrier begs a small share. In 

oH, Sate Dene Soe A. Conwen. Bk. | tated in a seuener eabteaiiel enh eiiibets 27 
A girl is here seated contemp’ he sorrow a | painted ina als . WES 
kid which lies dead near her. The re issemi-| No. 149. ‘Count Courtship,’ C. Dukes. This 
nude, and has an unusual appearance according to | small picture introduces two seated on a 
the circumstances; the point of the story is, how- | stile—they wear the costume of the last century ; 
ever, sufficiently obvious. their converse is toa degree earnest, and the feeling 

No. 130. Shepherd Boy and Dog,’ W. Mvt- | with which they are brought forward sufficiently 
neapy, R.A. A very small study, in which ap- | declares the story. 
seam the shepherd 7 leaning forward and appa- No. 150. ‘ View near Penshurst, Kent,’ F. R. 
rently asleep; at his feet lies his dog. It is| Lez, R.A. There is little in this view to recom- 
evening, and the sweetness of the little work con- | mend it as a subject. In the foreground are intro- 
sists in its subdued manner of treatment. It is, | duced sheep and cows, and hence the eye passes to 
we believe, an early work of the accomplished | oonnae oe an is more successful than 
artist; but would not have been unworthy of him | the rest of the composition. —— 
at any period of his honourable career in Art. No. 151, ‘ Mrs. Shafto Adair,’ F. R. Say. The 
No, 134.‘* ® © J.Puiturp. We learn from | lady is attired in black velvet; she is seated upona 
a quotation appended to this number, that the sub- | fragment of rock, and behind her rises another 
ject is a couple of rustic lovers who are consulting | mass which serves to relieve the figure; this treat- 
the Fates by blowing the down from the head of | ment gives much ——_> the features. 
seeded dandelion, upon the principle of “er liebt | No. 156. ‘The Hon. Robert H. Clive, M.P., 
mich; er liebt mich nicht.” It is a picture of | Lieut.-Col. Commandant of the Queen’s Own Wor- 
great merit,—brilliant, and effective; painted | cestershire Yeomanry Cavalry,’ H. W. PickeErs- 
throughout with profitable care; the female head | GILL, R.A. The subject is introduced at full length, 
is a conception of much sweetness, and had = ae ae — is ee nin: 
irl’s yellow sleeves been kept down it would | whole relieved by a landscape ound, 
dded to the force of the effect. No. 157. ‘ Lady Jane Gray,’ C. R. Lesire, R.A. 
"No. 135. ‘ The Interior Economy of Dotheboys | The subject is suggested by the lines of Rogers— 
Hall,’ T. Wenster, R.A. This a very small | ‘*___ most gentle, most unfortunate, 
sketch, but sufficiently large to display the intel- Crown’d but to die; who in her chamber sate 
lectual wealth and professional resources of its pr ym bpd Mann, che tea blown 
‘author. The h of Dotheboys Hall is busied - u 
ex cathedré-—that , from the school-room desk, _ all in green array were chasing down the sun.” 
in dealing out to the boys a scanty portion of her | She is seated, and holds before her the book whereby 
conserve, and we recognise Smike on the right | she is absorbed. The figure is a personification of 
hand, putting on the shoes of the young Hopeful. | gentleness,—iseminently graceful, and very like this 
This little picture is extremely sober in tone, but | unfortunate lady as she is known by the accepted 
charmingly harmonious in colour. | ae of her. oe the ye — are seen 
No. 136. ‘Italian Playmates,’ P. Wriwtams. | figures enjoying the pleasures of the chase, in con- 
These are two girls—strollers, if we may judge | trast to her habits of study and contemplation. 
— + the tambourine held by the elder of the two, | y — — po pane’ = pd J. STARK. = 
who is seated at the foot of a flight of steps, her | well selected passage of w scenery, paint 
ounger companion being behind, heed Semees | with more freshness than we have of late seen in 
oe in a playful attitude. The faces, especially | yr ee under Ly name. ee 
that of the elder, are ineffably sweet; the eyes | Yo. 159. ‘ Early Spring,’ T. Creswick, A. is 
sparkle with all the intelligence of life, and the | isan openscene in which the foreground is strewed 
Setar otherwise are animated with a most | — + — > — } oe —q~ ot 
agreeable expression. shows the trunks of the trees to have been studie 
No. 137, ‘ Study of a Child,’ R. Rormwett. | with an accuracy that omits not the minutest 
He sits facing the spectator at a table, over which | point of detail. The eye ranges over the green 
he reaches a bunch of grapes, with a solicitude | fields, and there is a coldness in the atmosphere 
> his countenance which begs your assistance. | which a the ey ¢ the year. ‘ 
t is at once a picture, and, we presume, a| No. 160. ‘The Butt,’ W. Murreapy, R.A. 
rait—of much interest. 1 ‘ This is a small picture—one of those humorous 
RP Bg ae Foe ee 
? > > ae e re is seated, a ,ma who hay y 
three-quarter length, and is brought forward in | the same strain. There are four figures—the prin- 
that substantial earnestness of style which gives a cipals are two boys, the subordinates two girls, and— 
due value to ree | part of the work. The dress is | we forget—there is a fourth, a dog, assuredly one of 
admirably painted, and by this care the head loses | the most important of the persone of the composi- 
nothing, aving been itself so successfull tion. The “ Butt” is a butcher’s boy; his mouth, 
_No. 144. ‘The Foray,’ A. Coorsnr, the bull’s ere, into which the other on the left, 
title is accompanied a quotation from the | sitting on a basket of clean, or it may be foul, linen 

; : , 
‘History of the name of Scott,” whereby the | is most earnest in shooting cherries, of which there 
subject is described :— is a basketful, with scales and —— by his side. 

“It's most clear, a free-booter doth live in hazard’s In order to make the most of is chances, the 

A free-booter 's a cavalier that ventures life for gain.” a ~~ on | egy =. ae ~ —— 
We have, accordi ly, a bord id in which the | 0P®2 with bot ands. Some o e shots have 
cattle, being hoon lam, aa me hastily y + ne | been well intended, as the streaks of cherry-juice 














studied. 
A. The 





off their u A sas tell upon the cheeks of the “ Butt;”’ but whether 
eir pasture up a narrow pass, and, in addition | ; ve a ful, we aed no m of 
picture by Penry determining. e two girls are sea on the 
ground, spectators of the game; and the dog, a 





@ aon we j any have 


© This isa 
w en or Sy oe 

















hazel-coated well-fed cal, i 
eyeing the mar culating mongrel, stands 


ksman, and eviden: 
out of three. The background is ry ftw oak od 


beyond which ue two figures, and foliage ; 

into this part o the artist's works it seed 
occurs that the minute pencilling brings the objects 
forward, but it is not so here. It 1s, however 


spmant ‘0, be regretted, that upon h _? 


should be lavi 


ity— his un- 
e rimroses. There are in this picture ; 
ties which Masaccio and ome intieades 
followers did possess; and others for which 
strove a lifetime,— ualities which we confess we 
heartily wish had bestowed upon another 


— 
0. 161. ‘A Sketch of Landscape—Givendale 
Yorkshire,’ W. Erry. Very rarely do we see any 
landscape productions of this artist. The subject 
of this picture is as simple as can well be imagined. 
A few trees, a ?- of water, some sheep, and some- 
thing that joo like a dulcis Amaryllis crowned 
with poppies and blue bells. As Flaxman some- 
times drew a figure in three lines, so we find here 
Etty painting trees in three touches. It is warm in 
hue, and although not high in tone, yet eminently 
descriptive of light. The style, we need not say, 
is vigorous. The sketch must have been made in 
less than five minutes. 

No. 162. ‘ The Shell,’ C. R. Lestrz, R.A. The 
subject is derived from Wordsworth— 


** His countenance soon 
Brightened with joy: for murmurings from within 
Were heard, sonorous cadences! whereby, 
To his belief, the monitor 
Mysterious union with his native sea.” 


There are three res in this composition. A 
child on the knee of the mother is listening with 
wonder to the murmurs of a shell held to his ear 
by a beautiful girl who kneels beside him. The 
picture is full of grace and refined feeling, like the 
works generally of this artist. 

No. 164. ‘ The Doubtful Document,’ C. H. Lear. 
Two figures are introduced here at half-length; 
one faces the spectator, in an attitude of deep atten- 
tion, while the other, with his back turned, reads 
a paper. The title ‘‘ Doubtful” cannot be sus- 
tained in a composition of this kind, because we 
find in the picture only a reader and a listener, 
without question of the document. The head of the 
front figure is strongly marked with deep thought, 
the eyes being cast down, and the brow contracted. 
The back of the reader is by no means qualified 
into equal value, and there is a want of relief, 
which confuses the relations of the figures. The 
style of the work is derived from imitation of the 
masters of the old German school, with modifica- 
tions in compliment to modern Art. 

No, 165, ‘The Hay-meadow Corner,’ W. E. 
DicHton. A composition of extreme simplicity, 
but much power. The view is literally, a 
to the title, a nook of a green field, luxuriant to a 
degree in rank foreground vegetation, and closed 
on the right by a pollard willow, which, yielding 
to the wind, shows the light under side of the 
foliage, an effect rendered with much truth; the 
sky is crowded with driving clouds; indeed, never 
was a light land-breeze more successfully | = one 

No. 166. ‘The Bridge of St. Benezet, on, 
looking toward Villeneuve,’ C. Sranrrexp, R.A. 
This is the well-known ancient: Ponte — ~ 
Avignon ; it is upon the right of the spectator, w' 
secs it from the water-side,—an ement which 
throws the superstructure in relief against the sky; 
a favourite disposition in the works of this artist. 
ee Rhone” yar eg na pgm 
much of the 1 pipe w y 
aa hocumel ble to the oe Aviguea te 

to be percepti e eye. ” 
on the right, nothing of the town but the -_ 
ing seen. The wateris charmingly painted, 
the bridge is at once recognised by all who may 
have seen it. 

No. 167. ‘My Mother,’ T. F. DicksEx. A por 
trait of a lady, wearing the deep mourning od 
recent widowhood. The features ae wren r 
with a very high degree of intense ¢ y= 
in colour tay approach very closely the vital 
warmth of nature. 


No. 169. ‘The Brighton Viaduct on the 
Brighton, Lewes, and Hastings Railway, &e., &e., 
J. W. CARMICHAEL. This is rather an 
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: ter-colour subject, than suitable for an oil 
sae it is, however, as agreeably painted as the 
<3} will admit. ‘ 
air. ‘The Garden-walk,’ D. MAcNEE. This 
isa portrait of a lady introduced at three-quarter 
length ; the movement of the figure is su y 
defined, The features -~ a in colour, 

t the satin dress is a happy imi ° zs 
but, ne oo. « Portrait of Henry A. Layard, Esq. 
H.W. Purturrs. This gentleman is the Persian 
traveller, some of whose recent discoveries in 
Nineveh now enrich the British Museum. He is 
painted in an oriental costume, to which the style 
of the head is admirably adapted. It is a striking 
production, executed with much firmness, and free 

m all affectation. 

No. 173. ‘Country Cousins,’ R. RepGRave, A. 
This picture, both in subject and execution, is the 
most felicitous work we have of late seen exhibited 
under this name. These country cousins are plain 
people,a lady and her two children, who have made 
an early call on their town relations, whom they find 
at breakfast. An elderly gentleman sits reading the 
“ Public Ledger” at the window, uncourteously 
heedless of the presence of his ‘‘cousins.’’ His 
wife and daughter sit on the other side of the 
table, the one superciliously, and the other imper- 
tinently scanning a little boy, the youngest of the 
visitors, who are not even invited to take chairs. 
The story is made out of the broad distinctions 
which are here drawn with so much success. On 
the one hand, the cold and impertinent reception 
is obviously set forth ; and on the other, a sense of 
intrusion is distinctly shown. In drawing, the 
picture is beautifully accurate ; in character, varied 
and strikingly appropriate, and in colour, brilliant 
and harmonious. * 

No. 174. ‘Dutch Yachting on the Zuyder Zee,’ 
E. W. Cooxe. These yachts are fashioned accord- 
ing to the clumsy Dutch build, but they stand 
well up against a stiff breeze, under mainsail and 
foresail fully spread. The nearest boat is beating 
up on the larboard tack; she is beautifully set in 
the water, and makes way bravely. The water is 
painted with skill and knowledge, and the work 
altogether is of a much higher character than the 
Mediterranean and Adriatic subjects which the 
artist has lately exhibited. 

No. 175. ‘A Forest Pond,’ J. Starx. The 
pond is a subordinate feature of the composition— 
it lies on the right, shaded by trees, the left of the 
picture being occupied by trees, very carefully 
imitated from nature. 

No. 176. ‘A Rubber,’ T. Wenster, R.A. The 
scene is, perhaps, the kitchen of a village alehouse, 
in which are assembled a party deep in a rubber of 
whist, the winning and losing sides being defined 
with inimitable pee of Snetiatien. he easy 
complacence which is settled on the features of two 
of the players, shows the side which fortune has 
taken on this particular occasion. The face of one 
of the adverse party is full of embarrassment and 
thought, while that of his partner lowers with 
impatience and dissatisfaction. The characters 
are distinct individualities, each declaring that 
silent, but deep interest in the game iar to 
habitual whist players. But the character and 
expression are not the only eminent qualities 
which give value to this work: it is the beautiful 
realisation of the lights that break upon the figures 
from the open window, and the masterl inting 
of the reflected lights by which some of the faces 
are seen. In purity of colour, definite character, 
and thoughtful purpose, this is the most valuable 
production the painter has ever exhibited; yet we 
should have far preferred to see the same egree of 
talent exercised on another subject. 

No. 177. ‘ Viscount Borringdon,’ F. R. Say. 
The head of a little boy, relieved against a sky 
background ; it is agreeably painted, with an ex- 
pression veny, engaging. 

No, 186. ‘The Old Oak Chest,’ H. W. Pickers- 
GILL, R.A. This well-known story has been 
often painted— 


“Oh sad was her fate! in sportive jest 
She hid from her lord im the Old Gai Chest : 
It closed with a spring, and her bridal bloom 
Lay withering there in a living tomb.” 


The lad _in her bridal attire is lifting the lid of the 


chest which she is about to hide in. The figure is 
here of the size of life; and unless it be a portrait, 





_* This picture is one of the commissions given by Mr. 
yernon—who to present it to the Nation: it will 
herefore form one of the attractions of the Vernon Gallery. 





we conceive that it had been a subject more suit- 
able for a smaller picture. The bride is neither 
young nor handsome. 

No. 187. ‘ Spring,’ R. Reporave, A. 


“The trouts’ dark haunt benea’ 
of : . th the tangled roots 


A long composition, in which a stream is seen 
winding to the left, where it is lost in the gloom of 
ov trees. The hues of the foliage are 
fresh and green, and throughout the picture we 
find that perfect ae sagen of parts which declares 
it to have been closely studied from the spot itself, 

No, 188. ‘ A Group of Captives,’ W. Erry,R.A. 

ee semi-nude female circumstanced as 
captives of Israel by the “‘ waters of Babylon.”” Two 
are seated on the ground, on which another is ex- 
tended, and above them a harp on the wil- 
lows. The attitudes of the are expressive 
of deep grief. The work is grievously careless in 
execution. 

No. 189. $ pgm yy R. REDGRAVE, 
A. This is a pendant to “Spring,” a picture 
already noticed. A stream traverses the composi- 
tion, pores beg shaded on the other side by 
trees, above which appears a ruin. The season is 
proclaimed by the hues of the foliage, and every- 
where the picture has been studied with a care 
which has yielded the best results. It is seldom 
that so much excellence is displayed in two oppo- 
site departments of Art as we see in the works of 
this painter. 

No. 191. ‘ Henrietta Maria, Queen of England, 
and Prince of Wales, assisting at the toilette of Made- 
moiselle Mon ier,’ C. LANDSEER, R.A. This 
fact is stated in the first volume of the Memoirs 
of Mademoiselle de Montpensier, in circumstantial 
detail, and has been closely followed in the picture. 
We therefore find her seated before a glass, while 
Henrietta Maria is busied in es the plume 
in her hair. ‘The Prince of Wales held the 
flambeau near me to light my toilette the whole 
time,” runs the extract by which the title is ac- 
companied; the Prince is therefore present in a 
suit of crimson velvet, holding the taper so as to 
assist the arrangement. The subject is selected 
from a source—that is to say, from that kind of 
literature called by the French ‘‘ Memoir’’— 
so fertile in the most valuable and interesting subject- 
matter. This incident is, in its treatment, open 
to profusion of display and gorgeous colour ; but it 
is here brought forward with as much sobriety as is 
consistent with close reading. 

No. 192. ‘Femme d’Ischia, Royaume de Naples,’ 
J.G.Scuerrer. This is a head dressed with vine- 
leaves, and painted in the style of a Foreign School. 
The work is too high to be closely examined, but it 
has much the appearance of wax painting. The 
manner in which the vine-leaves are disposed sug- 
gests the ivy-crowned Bacchus; and, but for the 
portion of the dress that is seen, might stand for a 
classicessay. So high is the finish of the work, that 
the skin seems worked into a polish even higher 
than that of the textures of Carlo Dolce. The ex- 
pression is heavy, but the features are national, and 
the complexion especially truthful. 

No. 200. ‘ Cupid Taught by the Graces,’ G. Pat- 
TEN, A. A large composition in which Cupid 
forms the centre point of the upment, one of the 
Charites instructing him in the use of his bow and 
arrows. It is seldom that we see the Graces charac- 
terised according to the real meaning of their names, 
the words Eup e, Aglaia, and Thalia have 
significations such as the Greeks realised in art, a 
propriety which cannot be departed from without 
confusion. This picture is remarkable for its care- 
fully studied chiaroscuro; but the flesh tones are 
somewhat cold. 

No. 201. ‘The Ruins of Hermonthes—Upper 
Egypt,’ Davip Roserts, R.A. Another of that, 
we may say, historical series of works from the same 
source as the invaluable Sketches, which have been 
for some time in course of publication by this ac- 
complished artist. The principal objects are a few 
of the remaing columns o Egyptian temples, and on 
the right appears a building like a fortress. In the 
fo d are strewed fragments of columns—a 
so of water and some figures—showing the Otto- 
man, the lord of the soil, in fulfilment of the pro- 
phecies against the land of . The scene is 
closed by cliffs which resemble of the Nile in 
Up , and the colour of the ground we be- 
lieve to be a most faithful representation of the local 
hue of the regi 


No, 202. ‘ Winter,’ J. Bostock. A small por- 





trait of a lady in a walking-dress—simple in treat- 
— = ey rm = manner, 

0. 203. ‘ Love’s Devotion,’ W. Fisher. A ve 
os composition, painted with jehgmens 
and marked ability : is agreeably told. 

_No. 204, ‘ The Lesson,’ J. W. Kina. small 
rg showing a little boy and his mother, the 
ler endeavouring to induce him to say his lesson, 
which it sen he declines to do. The manner 
of the child is wayward and fretful, the point of the 
picture, which is dwelt upon with success. 

No. 207. ‘ Landscape,’ A. A. Constante, A 
very simple pas of scenery, free and sketchy in 
manner, but fai’ in colour and effect. 

No. 208. ‘ Alexander and Diogenes,’ E. Lanp- 
SEER, R.A. This is a truly happy conception, car- 
ried out in a manner which no painter who has lived 
hitherto conld have accomplished. It is a dog story, 


toldemphatically cunor:, eloquently, canum 
the hero of the Granicus being a white d , hea 
and by no means ful on his fours: rather Phi- 


lip than Alexander, he stands before the tub in 
which lies the ragged-coated cynic, who we may be- 
lieve has i offices ; for in the attitude 
and eye of Alexander there are pride, conscious 
wer, and even swaggering insolence. Diogenes 
is a black dog of whom we only see the head, which 
hangs down, while with upcast eyes he deprecates 
the shadow of his wane Sows The expression 
of this animal is assuredly as forcible as any that 
could be deduced from human feature. On his 
right stands his lighted lantern, and near that a 
hammer and nails, Behind Alexander is a train of 
courtly dogs with fine collars and bells—two of 
which are hounds whose drooping ears play a con- 
—- part in the sentiment. This om, like 
those of the artist, professes a broad day-light ef- 
fect ; there is no dalliance with retiring tones ; day- 
light and day-light texture is the rule, and both are 
inimitably successful. This is the most striking 
Dog-story he has painted since his ‘‘ Laying down 
the Law.” 
_ No. 210. ‘ Proposal,’ J. Tuompson. Although 
inauspiciously placed, the beauties of this fine work 
will be sufficiently apparent to those who seek for 
them. We recognised the artist as the painter of a 
picture—‘a Hig Ferry Boat’—which attracted 
and deserved much attention in the Exhibition at 
Westminster Hall. The ‘ Proposai’’ presents 
groups of figures on a lawn fronting a baronial man- 
sion; inthe corner are two, seated apart—explaining 
the title. The work is finely composed and very 
admirably painted ; it is wrought with much free- 
dom, yet manifesting careful study. 

No. 214. ‘The Right Hon. Lady Elibank,’ J. 
Watson Gorpon, A. The lady is seated and is 
attired in pink silk ; the features are animated and 
agreeable, and every item of the composition has 
been very carefully studied. 

No, 215, ‘Aaron, High Priest of Israel,’ W. 
Errty, R.A. This is a head of the size of life, with 
enough of the person to show the robes and ap- 
pointments of the office. The head is 7 the 
picture of a mind of no common cast, in which the 
artist has avoided all prominent and vulgar 
Hebrew nationalities, which are generally, and 
erroneously, considered necessary to Hebrew im- 
personation. This picture is allusive, we presume, 
to the consecration of Aaron, (Leviticus, —.- viii.) 
“And he put upon him the coat, and girded him 
with the girdle, and clothed him with the robe, 
and put the ephod upon him,” &c., &c. We see 
in this work, as in others of the artist, the appre- 
hension under which he continually labours, of 

ing his execution too far. Any refinement 
upon - Som features would injure their force ; it 
must, however, be observed, that this fear fre- 
quently stops short of the a paw It is 
im ble to say whether this head wears a black 
oak ar’ whether that which looks like black drapery 
on each side of the head, is hair, so indefinite is 
it. In all but this the picture is one of great power ; 
in Art as an example of colour. 

No. 217. ‘ Amalfi,’ C. Stanrretp, R.A. This, 
like the pictures of the last and preceding year, is 
a large and laborious production. In Ts’s 
‘* Italy,” allusion is made to Amalfi in connection 
with the invention of the mariner’s compass :— 


aupep nee to hin who ails 
nder the shore, a dy ayy 
Soattered above, below ; some in ¢ clouds, 
Some on the margin of the dark blue sea ; 
And gli through their announce 
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Their ancient land-mark comes—long may it last, 
And to the seaman in a distant age, 

Though now he little knows how large his debt, 
Serve for their monument.” 


The view is taken from the sea, and commencing 
on the right the precipitous rise of the shore begins, 
piling rock u rock, huge and vast, until the 
scene is closed. by the snow-capped mountains of 
the | distance. On the immediate right is a 
descent by a long flight of steps to the water-side, 
above which stands a ruined tower; and ond 
this, as the eye scans them. the cliffs are made to 
retire in admirable — Two boats are 
putting off with difficulty against the heavy swell 
that rolls in upon the rocks; these, together with 
their crews, and especially their movement, are 
painted with a truth and learning which none, 
save one who has been long familiar with the sea- 
faring life and circumstances could paint. The 
Italian shores of the Mediterranean are irresistibly 
seductive to the painter; romantic association is 
here found ready at hand. This region was the 
haunt of the dark spirits Caravaggio, Lanfranc, 
and Spagnoletti; also of the gentler Domenichino 
and Guido, and, since their time, (ctrcumspice!) 
by every student of Art: But in this ready-made 
seenery we find not the poetry, the grandeur, with 
which true geniusinvests the sea-scenes of the Nor- 
thern coasts, and so inimitably does this artist paint 
those — that we would gladly see nothing else 


from his hand. 
“ Se nato fusri in Mar, 
Concittadin dei pesei, vi facessi chiamar ’” 

that is, did he paint only marine subjects, it were 
not necesrary that he should become, in the phrase 
of Hamlet “‘ fishified ;" though, assuredly, he does 
paint them too well to paint anything else. The 
water which has been realised by a succession of 
free glazes, touched into with white, is deep, 
lustrous, and heaves under the eye with an illusion 
whitch has no precedent in Art. 

No. 219. ‘ Aberystwith Castle—Sunrise— Misty 
Morning,’ H. C. Setovs. This picture is hung 
— high, but yet it is apparent that it is executed 

ith no smal) measure of talent. 

No, 223. ‘Mrs. Charles Lamb,’ F. Grant, A. 
The lady is seated in an easy and graceful pose: 
the features are finished up to a certain point, but 
the hands seem to be only marked in. 

No. 225. ‘ Fruit,’G. Lancer. A melon, grapes, 
peaches, plums, &c., grouped with the usual ele- 
gance, and painted with the exquisite truth of 
surface, colour and texture, whence the works of 
this painter derive their high value. 

No. 228. ‘ A Peepata Village,’ H. J. BopprncTon. 
A small road-side composition, with a village spire 
in the distance. In the nearer parts appear trees 
and a public-house, the whole painted with fresh- 
ness and firmness. 

No. 229, ‘ An Old Cover Hack’ (the property of 
R. Heathcote, Esq.), E. Lanpserr, R.A. Thisis 
a large picture presenting a portrait of a white 
horse standing at a stable-door. He is accompanied 
by three fox-hounds, and a terrier asleep on a red 
hunting coat, which has been thrown on to a pail 
turned upside down. We learn that a meet has 
taken place: the hounds are tired, and the horse 
has been washed and wi down, the small wisp 
of hay lies on the ground. The dogs are of course 
drawn to the life, and the whole is brought forward 
in that broad uncompromising daylight which 
shows every thing in its reality, even to the minute 
drop of water which yet fondly clings to the spout 
of the pump. 

No. 230. ‘Portrait of the Right Hon. David 
— Lord J 7 ~~~ of Scotland,’ J. War- 
son Gonpon, A. c re is painted at full 
length, attired in a beck Sat pa The head is 
characterised by that air of thought and pu 
w hich generally distinguishes works by this artist. 

No. 231. ‘The Shepherd’s Boy returning from 
the Fells, near Ambleside, Westmoreland,’ A. W. 
Wittiams. The foreground of this picture is a 
most successful study, transcribed, as appears to us, 
at the distance at which the picture is seen, from 
an effectively broken piece of a d without loss 
of a single feature of interest. 

_No, 233. ‘Portrait ef Charles Locock, M.D., 
First Physician Accoucheur to the Queen,’ &c. &c. 
J. Woop. The features bear a se sesem- 
blance to those of this distinguished physician, who 
is here represented with a book, which he consults 
with a deep and thoughtfal interest. 

No. 2M. ‘A Lace-maker,’ Mrs. M. CARPENTER. 

A life-sized figure with her lace-pillow on her 


knee; agreeable in expression, and executed with 
firmness of touch. 

No. 235. ‘ Incidents in the Life of Napoleon,’ Sir 
W. ALLAN, R.A. This is the story of the two 
English sailors who, having escaped from Verdun 
in 1804, continued to subsist at until they 
had constructed a little boat or raft of some pieces 
of wood covered with — Sage they 

posed to effect their escape, which they actually 
i attempted, but were seized by the custom- 
house officers. Nai m, who was then at Bou- 
logne, having heard of the incident, desired to see 
the men, to whom, on a before him, 
he at once generously gave their iberty, together 
with mane their immediate necessities. The 
point represented in the picture is the presentation 
of the sailors to Napoleon, who is in the act of 
giving them the money. The principal group con- 
sists, with the mentioned, of the 
Imperial Staff; and the ground is occupied by 
troops, who are marching past in review order. 
The picture is very low in tone, but effective and 
forcible, and tells the s admirably. 

No. 236. «On the Golt,’ W. J. a ee on a, 

assage of very picturesque scenery, the y 
oT a small ha overshadowed with trees, and 
treated with shade into a chiaroscuro effect of much 
excellence, 

No. 237. ‘Desenzano, on the Lake. of Gardo, 
Northern Italy,’ J. V. pe Freury. The lake lies 
in distance, closed in by its o ite shores, which 
rise from the water’s e e picture is long in 
form, and has particularly the rare quality of ex- 
panse, exhibiting a great extent of a The 
point of view is a road which traverses the fore- 
ground, and hence the eye is led over a great 
diversity of surface variously occupied, coloured 
in rich and brilliant hues, and agreeably disposed 
in light and shade. 

No. 239. ‘Portrait of Mrs. M Jones,’ T. 
Mocrorp. This is a small half-length figure 
introduced standing, being relieved by a very 
harmonious wont background. The draperies 
are painted with careful nicety, and the features 
glow with beautifull ——— colour, being at 
the same time remarkable for infinite sweetness of 
expression. 

No. 240. ‘L’ Allegro,’ C. W: Corr, R.A. To 
his conception of Euphrosyne (so called in Heaven), 
the artist adds a pleasant and original conceit, that 
of the nymph determinedly closing her ear with 
her hand against the counsels of Love; and thus 
are illustrated the lines— 

“ Haste thee, m and bring with thee 

Jest and wouthit joltty 

Quips and cranks, and wanton wiles, 

Nods and becks, and wreathed smiies.” 
There is a classic taste in the reading of the sub- 
ject, which consists with the spirit of the verse. 
The draping of the figure is blue, but it clings too 
ay to a — which downwards would — 
een improved and supported ter breadth. 
It is however a production of a high degree of 
merit; indeed, to realise after Milton with any 
amount of success, isan evidence of power of no 
common standard. 

No, 241. ‘ Femme Espagnole,’ J. G. Screrrer. 
Simply a head attired in the Spanish fashion ; it 
has been studied carefully, though not a subject of 
much interest. 

No. 247. ‘The Prisoner,’ O. CAmpnett. He 
appears looking from a grated window; there 
seems to be strong character in the work, but being 
hung very high, it cannot be examined. 

No. 252. ‘Chancel of the Collegiate Church of 
St. Paul, at Antwerp,’ D. Roserts, R.A: A most 
exquisite work.* To the lighter tones of the build- 
ing the richly carved dark oak loges of the College 
present a striking contrast. Although the mani- 
pulation looks facile and free, the i 
struck by the nice distinctions maintained to de- 
scribe respectively wood and marble. It has been 
an object to give accurately the height of this 
church, which is more successfully effected than in 
any similar work we have ever seen. The windows 
are —— with singular foree of imitation, and 
= ae ee lish of a marble surface. 

e church is cro with Spanish-looking 
figures of the middie of the seventeenth century, 
touched in with much spirit; in short, in every- 
thing this fine picture, so worthy an example of 

* This valuable has been 

a painted by commission 


from Mr. Vernon, in order to be added to his collection 
of the works of British presented by him to the 
ation. 











of n . 
No. 277. ‘ Pleasing T ts,’ T. A. WooLnors. 
A portrait of a young in the costume of the 
last century. She is presented of the size of life, 
and seated. As the thoughts are pleasing, the 
features coincide in agreeable expression. 
No. 279. ‘ Idleness,’ F. R. Prckersori1, A. 


“Why then docst thou, O Man! ‘ 


Waste th thease ter hestiies prise, 
Sucdeg 2 dengue and adventure’s name 4 

s . os 
Refuse such fruitlesse teil, and present pleasures choose.” 
This composition presents the two figures—the 
tempted and thie temptress ; he a stalwart knight, 
wearing his armour;—she, a utiful woman resting 
upon him, and looking up in his face according to 
the er of the verse. arr and 
character ese two impersonations 
felicitous ; but we observe that the execution 1s 
somewhat drier and thinner than we have been 
wont to see, 

No. 280. ‘A Welsh Stream,’ H. J. Boppnve- 

. subject, diversified with 
rocks and trees, which fall into effective arrange- 
ment; the whole being painted in the usual good 
taste artist. 

: ‘Scene in Stoneleigh Park,’ C. -% 
STANLEY. This view has much the appearance 
having been studied from nature, though ——_ 
flat in colour; the components are & stream, 
bridge, trees, == ee ee character 
and arrangement than * 

No. 282. ‘ The Death.bed of Robert, a 
Naples, surnamed the Good and Wise,’ A. 
more, A. This work has claims to oe i 
the bee that tet heedan  Tae King 
especi in poin execution. ; 
Naples A his death-bed, assembled certain of bis 
nobles and to them, dictated his will, 

i -daughter Joan his heiress with a pro- 

t she should be an her sister. 

persons are 
and his counsel to the | 


of 
L- 
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ttendants and accesseries. The 


are numerous @ 


near centre group of the composition consists of two 


: ady and the youngerof thetwochildren— 
Sgr apooed en painted, but the eyes ofthe 
child have the gr ap of blindness. 
the dyi ing 18 & - 
— 80 dificult to paint, that it may be 
atriumph. Upon the right, one of the heads in 
seems to have been that of 
Giovanni dei Medici, and others, we observe, 
strongly resemble other heads in the Florentine 
Collections, an allowable practice, for never can 
models be found to meet the original conception. 
The subject is not so interesting to the English 
tor as others might be from sources nearer 
home; it must, therefore, be supported by para- 
mount exeellence in dispositions, spirit, —— 
tion, and these it possesses in @ ‘very eminen’ 
de | The draperies are more earefully ——_ t 
than those of any preceding work, but it is felt 
that the manner in which the white draperies are 
here used, breaks up, in some degree, the entirety 
of the composition; yet it is a production of a 
very high order, and in feeling and execution, an 
advance upon everything that has preceded it. 

No. 283. ‘ Portrait of the Right Hon. the Earl 
of Sefton,’ P. Westcott. A full-length life-sized 
figure, habited in a sporting dress, and leanim 
against his horse. The figure is well drawn an 
unaffected, and the whole painted with firmness 
and decision. 

No. 289. ‘ Portrait of William Broekedon, Esq.,’ 
H. W. Purtures. A head and bust; a striki 
resemblance to the original; to the features has 
been communicated an air of thoughtful inquiry, 
which gives to them their full value. 

No. 291. ‘A Scene in North Devon,’ W. F. 
Wirnertneton, R.A. The favourite subject 
usually selected by this painter; a composition of 
trees, but not of a romantic cast. The scene is 
closed immediately by trees under which a path 
winds, lighted here and there by a sprinkling of 
stealthy sunshine; but so spare as to show how 
dense is the foliage overhead. The trees are drawn 
with much truth, and the lights distributed with a 
perfect apprehension of their value ; but, neverthe- 
less, the shaded masses of the foliage constitute 
the best passages of the work. In the lights there 
isa deficiency of gradation which leaves the highest 
— so unsupported as to importune the eye. 

he picture possesses, however, the great merit of 
resembling nature so closely in its general feeling, 
as at once to declare a laborious solicitude in the 
imitation of nature. 

No. 292. ‘ Portrait of Edmund Stedman, Esq.,’ 
W. Ewart. A small full-length portrait present- 
ing the figure seated—relieved by an open baek- 
ground. It is sketehy, and like the earlier English 
school of portraiture. 

No. 293. ‘Portrait of Mrs. Walpole,’ H. W. 
Purtiirs. This is a small portrait of a lady 
dressed in white. She is seated in a manner easy 
and graceful. The features are distinguished by 
much feminine sweetness. 

No. 295. ‘Napping,’ F. Cuater. A maid-ser- 
vant has fallen asleep over her work in the seullery, 
and in this state is discovered by her mistress. The 
figures are substantially pai and well coloured, 
and both in subject and manner suggest remem- 
brance of the old Dutch school. 

No. 296. ‘A Welsh Seene,’ R. J. Lonaporrom. 
A country girl is here seen, like Joan d’ Are, water- 
ing horses, on one of which she is mo The 
a — > animals drink is ae by 

es; the whole forming a small picture spirited in 
execution and fresh in » 

Pn =. e = Richard Sutton’s Hounds,’ F. 

ANT, A. is is a icture containing not 
less than fifteen outadiie, one figures bei all 
mounted. In pictures of this kind there is little 
interest, save to the subjects themselves and their 
immediate friends, The horses are well 
drawn and painted, but the landscape which sup- 
ports the composition is singularly cold. 

No. 298. ‘ Portrait of Lady Ashley,’ J. Lucas. 
This is a full-length, life-sized oestealk The lady 
Wears a kind of olive-coloured satin dress, and is 
about to ascend the steps ieading to a terrace in a 
garden. In the figure and carriage there is much 
grace, and the features are coloured with life- 
like freshness. 

No. 307, ‘ Portrait of the Lady Holland,’ G. F. 
Warts. A full-length, life-sized portrait, studied 
after the feeling of the old schools. The lady is 
standing ; and upon a principle of subdued harmony, 





the dress she wears differs but little in colour from 
the carved furniture and objects of virtd by which 
the re is supported. stands near a glass, 
in which is presented a side view of the face. 
a : ener wee ey which, 
with a certain amount of spirit, must be productive 
of valuable results.* +N: Ke 
No. 308. ‘The Landing of the Primitive Puri- 
tans, or Pilgrim Fathers, on the Coast of America, 
A.D. 1620,’ C. Lucy. In this composition numerous 
figures are introduced, the principal of which, re- 
presents John Carver, the ehosen ruler of these 
exiles, self-doomed, for the sake of freedom of reli- 
gious opinion. We see them as just having landed 
after a tedious navigation, returning thanks to God 
. The pi is, if our 
serve, a pendant as to subject to a cartoon exhibi 
by this artist, the subject of which was ‘the Em- 
barkation of the Pilgrims.’ The devotion of the 
figures is well expressed, and in drawing and 
character each individual has been carefully studied. 
No. 310. ‘ Wieschebries Preserves attacked by 


Poachers,’ R. MontauBa. A very small picture 
painted in the feeling of the old Dutch school. The 
poachers are two chi i out 


abstracting preserves 
of a richly carved cabinet. The picture is at least 


quaint. 

No. 311. ‘A Roman Girl,’ D. W. Deane. A 
small re in Italian costume: she is seen in 
file. he manner is sketchy, but the colour 
charmingly harmonious. 

No. 312, ‘ A Study from Nature,’ E.J.Conszrr. 


This is a passage of Welsh sce : simply a 
mountain-road, rugged, stony, and red by 
fragments of rock : a highly ue association 


of objective, verifying im every tone the truth of 
the title. The eatin, the herbage, the stones, 
and every trifling item of the composition are 
admirably rendered; and although described as a 
“‘sketch,’’ we cannot say where a touch of finish 
could be hazarded. 

No. 314. ‘ Home by the Sands,’ T. Creswiox, A. 
This is a sea-coast seene—a new line of subject for 
this painter. The work is ae showing on the 
right the land side, and on the left the opening to 
the sea. It is ebb tide; the wet sands with their 
shallow pools of water present a feature of much 
beauty. This part of the work is traversed by a 
caravan of country people going home from market. 
They are, with their carts, immediately present to 
the spectator, and he sees them in various parties 
moving along the shore, and entering upon the 
road, which is traced until it is lost among the 
distant hills. The subject a to be a view of 
the Welsh coast, rising in the distance into high 
land, which is painted with exquisite sweetness 
of colour and wonderful truth of perspective. 

No. 320. ‘ Deal Luggers—View from the South 
Foreland,’ W. H. Potnentine. A small picture, 
harmonious in colour, but wanting chiaroseuro. 

No.321. ‘The Peninsular Heroes,’ J.P. Kn1curt, 
R.A. This —_ is extensively known by the 
engraving which has been published from it, and 


we think it has before on these walls. It 
is already so extensively a i that it is 
not n that we s here say anything 


further in its praise, having already spoken at 


length of its merits and the difficulties of such 
an enterprise. We have now an nesting wih 
of closely examining the style of 

which the heads are touched in, and we must testify 
to the fact of the incomparable skill displayed in 
them 


engage- 
ment, so dis as to bring the figure forward 
with ex i foree. 

No, 323. ‘ Apollo and the Muses,’ E. B. Morris. 
Apollo is the eentre point of the composition, in 
Py og ry may 

res ; ung ay 
AON. $24. ‘Portrait of Lady Louisa Cavendish, 
J.Lveoas. Thisisay , who is seated and 
ing a fine greyhound. wears a short silk 
mantle, which is painted with marvellous care, 


© ‘We naturally inguire why this, © portrait, is the only 
cntiiatepetsse ae 
highly aceomp! sd, and in whose power it is to confer 
honour on the School 
at Westminster Hall have established his reputation: why 
has he made no worthier effort here? 





even insomuch as to sw the features in in- 
persede in in 


No. 328, ‘ The Assassination of Edward the Mar- 
T, J.H. Wuezetwaicnut. This is the a of 
e Saxon King who was stabbed in the back while 
drinking. The composition contains numerous 
figures, in which there is much effective action and 
expression ; 7 sagem yn ga the story is 


a mistake. 
0. 329. ‘Mount St. Michael—Coast of Nor- 
mandy,’ D. Rosewts, R.A. The point of view is 
i at but a short distance from the foot 
of the mount. The time is evening, and while all 
is in shade below, the light pee eee 
gilds the highest points of the buildings which 
crowd the mount ; and this lighted portion derives 
full value from lower tones which prevail in 
the other parts of the pi . The lower build- 
ings are painted in h of shadow, but there is 
no shrinking from detail, the perfect form of eve 
— being introduced without qvalification. It 
is low water, and on the near sands are seen a few 
picturesque figures, which give life to the composi- 
tion. In this picture Mount St. Michael is repre- 
sented nero as it is, but under a very beautiful 
effect, i by which, and masterly execution, 
—— formal subject must fail of interest. 

o. 330. ‘Rain on the Mountain Top.’ E. J. 
Consett. A solitude on the tops of Welsh 
mountains, laid in with all the freshness of nature ; 
the rain-cloud is ing on the left. It looks like 


a — memo made upon the spot. 
o. 331. ‘ The Lady Christabel at Old Oak 


Trees,’ C, Exper. It is difficult to paint from 
‘the wild and wondrous tale of Christabel ;’’ even 
more so than from the minor of Milton, where 
all is accepted allegory. i 1 is here seen 
according to the letter of the verse : 
** Hush, bea’ breast of 
Jesu Maria shield her well : 


She folded her arms beneath her cloak, 

And stole to the other side of the oak.” 
The selection of the subject shows research, and 
the manner of its treatment, that the artist does 
not mistake his capabilities. 

No. 334. ‘ Osma in Spain,’ Capt. J. D. Kino, H. 
This, we are told, is a memento of the Penin- 
sular Campaign of 1813. It shows a road | ing 
between rugged mountains, and here and t 
are seen videttes posted, signifying the proximity 
of a camp, we presume English. It is very care- 
fully painted, and hence may be presumed to be 
like the place. 

No. 335. ‘ View in the Environs of Palermo,’ 
M. Bovever. A small picture, showing on the 
right a section of a road leading to Palermo, which 
appears in the distance. It is firm, but also 
hard in execution. 
No. 336. ‘ Euph e,’ W. E. Frost, A. This 
is the Euphrosyne of Milton : 

thee nymph, and bring with thee, 
Jest, and youthful Jollity, ‘ 
Fg — cranks, _ wanton wiles, 
ye pay oy Hebe’s 
And love ve in dimple P 
This is a picture, and one of transcendant 
merit: how ete ye eet 
complaints o outraged Euphrosyne, an 
her satistied 
ean 


z 
s 
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friends, they will now rest 
never, in the beautiful essentials of Art, 
painted ; they may boast as they will of 
apenas < others of older —— a 
Aglaia halia are uncommonly jealous 
this p of John 


the 
Me nie mee os - drawn 
is Eu . are wi 
; the features of each are dis- 
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In colour the work is marvellously beautiful, but 
it appears to us that the artist has studiously 
avoided the use of white—the entire composition 
ta but one smal! shred of white drapery. It 

t clear that this has been a purpose,and we doubt 
not that white has been tried and rejected ; never- 
theless, we humbly submit that a portion of white 
drapery thrown in somewhat near the oo 
figure hed et further enhanced the brilliancy of 
this admirable picture. Colour is the (hitherto 
chief attribute sen School, and whatever be sai 
thereanent by the wise men of the German schools, 
we go further back than they, and join the bard of 
Smyrna or Chios or of where you will, and him of 
Teos, and the wise men especially sung by him— 

Ti? arw pov wer’ &s ; 

"Podedamrvdos uty "Hay, 


"Pedexgeu: 31 Kaggedirn 

Taga ro0 copay madsiras. 
The picture is coloured upon the principle of gra- 
duating from a given point, which is here the 
roseate Euphrosyne, where to the extremities the 
colours retire with a charming harmony. The 
flesh-colour is clear and life-like, but it appears 
thinly painted ; these would come out with increased 
lustrous transparency by being more substantially 
laid in ; but in fine conception, drawing, colour, and 
classic feeling, this is one of the very best produe- 
tions that has ever been painted from Milton. 

No. 337. ‘Portrait of Lady Charlotte Guest,’ 
R. Buckner. The lady is painted at full-length, 
being habited in black velvet. The head is care- 
fully drawn and effectively relieved, and in the 
pose there is much natural ease and grace. 

No. 338. ‘ Favourite Horses, the property of the 
Marquis of Worcester,’ W. BARRAuD. The ani- 
mals are well drawn and painted, but offer little 
general interest. 

No. 339. ‘ Autumnal Moonrise—View on Seven 
Oaks Common, Kent,’ A. W. Wiitiams. This 
artist is especially fortunate in his foregrounds; here 
the nearest part of the picture is admirably bro- 
ken, but beyond this little can be seen. 

No. 342. ‘ Miss Catherine Louisa, eldest daughter 
of William Forbes, Esq., M.P. of Callandar,’ 
T. M. Joy. This is a little girl with a luggie-full 
of ‘het parritch,”’ which she seems to hold in 
readiness for her dog ; the figure is well drawn, and 
of childish simplicity ; the accessories also are effec- 
tively distributed. Few portraits of childhood 
have been more happy in treatment. 

No, 343. ‘ The Light of the Larder,’ W. Map- 
This is a large picture rivalling some of the 
best Dutch pictures of its class, in the fidelity with 
which the various items are represented; the 
‘light ’’ of the place is a cook-maid dressed in the 
Dutch fashion, she is here served up with jack, 
trout, eels, pheasant, mallard, &c., &c. ; all painted 
with extraordinary accuracy, the eels are alive, 
and the other fish just out of the water. 

No. 347. ‘Mill on the River Ogwier—North 
Wales,’ F. R. Lez, R.A. A large picture, the 
priscipal feature presented being a picturesque fall 
of water over rocks ; the mill is on the left and trees 
occur to vary the objective. 

No. 348. ‘The Skirts of a Wood,’ R. Rep- 
oOnave, R.A. This picture presents an example 
of single-minded industry rarely to be met with. 
The subject is a well-selected piece of sylvan scenery 





similar to what might be observed in any densely 
wooded locality where there is an ascent; in the | 
subject therefore, there is nothing attractive, but | 
the value of the work is in the elaborate patience | 
with which the parts of the foliage have been 
defined. It would appear that the picture has 
been carefully worked out on the spot—not sketched 
—but painted upon, left to dry, and worked upon 
again, with the particular view of showing the | 
retired foliage through that of the nearer trecs or | 
branches; a great difficulty in foliage-painting, | 
but one which is earnestly met here. Every 
me | 


is finished with extraordinary care, but in 
the work is generally too cold. 

No, 349. ‘A Thorn in the Foot,’ E. T. Parris. | 
A small picture, in which a group of children are 
assembled at a stile busied in extracting a thorn | 
from the foot of the youngest. The incident is set 
= ~~ natural truth, and a glimpse of | 

e distant vi is pai i 
i age is painted with very much 

No. 350. ‘A Mountain Spring at Bettys Gar- 
mon, near the base of Snowdon,’ A. VICKERS. 

he near breadth of the composition is occupied | 
by a road which passes into distance ; the spring | 


is on the left, and near it is a house with some 
solitary trees and figures; the whole, grave in 


colour but firmly painted. 

No, 352. ‘ The Council of Horses,’ J. Warp, 
R.A. This is the title of one of the fables of John 
Gay which describes a debate that occurred “3 
the horses, as to the merits of their position wi 
tto man, The subject affords occasion for 


yoy tm 
displa 


of knowledge of the various races of the 
, and of this the veteran artist has fully 
availed himself. Loguitur Nestor—The “ Nestor 
of the plain ” has the parole,—and in the 
the Pylian sage, he curbs the ardour of more 
youthful blood. The animals are very numerous, 
and display t variety of character. It is a 
most pa am Bare picture for an artist of, we be- 
lieve, eighty-two years of age. 

No. 353. ‘ Portrait of I. K. Brunel, Esq.’ J.C. 
Horsey. Treated in a manner extremely simple 
and unassuming. The subject is standing, with a 
table near him, on which are railway plans, &c. 

No. 354. ‘ Portraits of Mrs. Surman, Miss Good- 
lake, and H. Goodlake, .” W.GusH. These 
are a group of half-length , disposed with 
good taste and carefully drawn. 

No. 357. ‘Portrait of Mr. Charles Dickens,’ 
D. Maciise, R.A. Thus stands in our catalogue 
the title of this work, which represents Mr. Charles 
Dickens as a lady attired in green velvet and wear- 
ing hair in ringlets. Now Mr. Charles Dickens 
has appeared to us to wear a black coat and nether 
continuations. In what guise he may have appeared 
to the artist, we can only judge from the portrait ; 
he surely then must sing with his friend Robin— 

** Sometimes I meet them like a man, 
Sometimes an ox, sometimes a hound, 
And to a horse I turn, we can 

So trip and trot about them round.” 
This is a ludicrous example of the looseness with 
which the Academy catalogue is revised. We pre- 
sume to read for Mr., ‘Mrs. Charles Dickens,’ The 
portrait is admirably painted with the broad light 
of fresco, no shade being suffered beyond a middle 


tone. 

No. 358. ‘ Meditation,’ 8S. A. Hart, R.A. This 
is a life-sized figure of a eee reclining with 
a book before her: infinitely less careful than many 
recent pictures by the artist, to whom it does little 
credit in reference either to conception or execution. 

No. 359. ‘Vessel Ashore,’ J. K. FArriess. 
The ship seems to be of the East India class. She 
is aground, a perfect wreck, and a Dutch dogger is 
standing in forthe shore. The effect of this picture 
is unexceptionable, and the vessels, the water, and 
the sky are painted with great power, but with a 
touch somewhat hard. 

No. 360. ‘ The Valley of the Ribble, near Pres- 
ton, Lancashire,’ H. Dawson. A large composi- 
tion, in which the proposed view is taken from an 
elevated point commanding the course of the river, 
and carrying the eye into remote distance. The 
near cliff is thrown into shade in a manner to pro- 
duce an effect rather heavy, because unsupported. 
On the left are some pines, to which the composi- 
tion is much indeb Parts of the distance are 
highly meritorious, but the dispositions of shade 
are injudicious. 

No. 361. ‘Portrait of Lord Kensington,’ R. 
Sayers. A three-quarter canvas, and although 

laced high, the careful finish of the work is obvious. 
“he features are extremely earnest in expression. 

No, 365. ‘ Viscountess Pollington and her Son, 
and her Sister, Lady Dorothy Neville,’ F.Grant, A. 
There is taste in the feeling of this group: one of 
the ladies is seated, the other is standing. The 
head of the latter is a successful study. 

No. 366. ‘Captain Sir James Clark Ross, R.N., 
H.M.S. Enterprise,’ H. W. PickersGiiy, R.A. 
This portrait is rich in colour and very finely 
— The gallant officer is presented in uni- 

orm. 

No. 368. ‘Spectacles for all Sights and Ages,’ 
J.B. O’Nerty. In a cottage-interior a ie is 
offering spectacles for sale to an elderly man, who 
is busied in trying them. The whole of the cir- 
cumstances of the composition are finished up with 
a nicety which depreciates the value of the p Mm 

No. 369. ‘* * *” R. B. Davis. A quotation 
from Somerville’s ‘“Chase”’ stands here, in the place 
of a title; whence we learn in the picture,—a sport- 
ing composition,—that the fox has broken cover. 
The scene is a rough piece of ground, overgrown 
with coarse grass, and containing trees. The 
nearest parts of the composition are traversed by 
the dogs, which are drawn and painted with singu- 


irit of 





name, 
No. 370. ‘ Mola de’Gaeta, from 
C. STANFIELD, R. A. We see 


unsurpassed by any contemporary. icti 
modern Italian are’ tNectase ee hac forse 
Sele. ————— in sweetness of manner, Thj 
isa e ure showing the buildings ero 
down t the water's oles i the anne 


und appear a few 

this t of the composition. In the i fore. 
ground is introduced a portion of rock; the texture 
of which is an example of execution which is not 
seen in the works of any other artist: it exhibits 
the character of the most exquisite finish, without 
the wp ee pen ap effort, and the more distant 
parts rendered with a feeling than which nothing 
can be more appropriate. 

No. 371. ‘ Portrait of Major Gen. Sir George Pol- 
lock,’ 8. Lanz. A full-length portrait of this distin. 

ished officer, painted for the Oriental Club, The 

is drawn in a manner to describe nerve and 

firmness ; and the features show thought and self. 

ion. In the back ground appears the Khyber 

ass, with the British troops dislodging the 
Affghans. 

o. 375. ‘A Portrait,), H. W. Puruups, A 
kit-kat in which the face is painted with an effect of 
shadow, a license which an artist can only allow 
himself with his best friends. 

No. 377. ‘Incident in the Life of the Duke of 
Wellington,’ Str W. ALLAN, R.A. This workisa 
pendant to the ‘ Incident in the Life of Napoleon,’ 
already noticed. The story is, that after the battle 
of Waterloo, when the Duke was slowly returning 
over the field towards the vi of that name, as 
he contemplated the piles of dead that were heaped 
on every side, ‘‘ the sternness of the soldier was 
forgotten, and the feelings of the man resumed 
their power, and he could not restrain tears,” 
Thus the principal figure is the Duke of Welling- 
ton, and the group is composed of the officers of 
his Staff. The point of view seems to be the posi- 
tion of the British artillery, whence is afforded a 
view of the French position, with Mont St. Jean 
crowning the distant height, near which was 
stationed the reserve of the French army, that 
reserve which was brought forward against the 
British right, and cut down in sections during its 
advance. The view of the field has been very 
accurately studied, and ‘‘ Copen n”’ is not a less 
felicitous portrait than that of the Duke himself. 

No. 378. ‘A Scene on the Carrara Mountains,’ 
R. McInnes. Of Carrara we think only in con- 
nexion with its wealth in marble. In this picture 
is seen a road formed in the side of the mountain 
for the conveyance of the large blocks of marble 
which are drawn from the quarries by bullocks: a 
team of which are now occupied in this work. The 

culiarly sluggish movement of these animals in 
Seenese is described with great nicety, as also are 
the style and equipment of their drivers. The pic- 
ture is throughout very elaborately painted. 

No. 379. ‘The Idle Nurse,’ Exiza Goopatt. 
The scene is a cottage interior, wherein appears a 

irl lounging over a cradle, which she is thus en- 
Lasceusiantn rock. The faceis painted in a taste and 
coloured in a manner which would serve as an ex- 
ample to artists who profess more than this young 


= Se 4 
0. 380, ‘ Landscape with Cattle—Evening,’ J. 
DeaRMAN. This is a composition, but it wants 
unity—as consisting of two parts distinct from 
other. On the left sone a cottage with cattle, 
and on the right divided by a river is seen a ruin, 
circumstanced in a manner extremely romantic 
each passage | pee forward with much 
feeling in itself. 

Now 381. ‘ Fire-place in the Kitchen at om 
Farm, Hampshire,’ A. PRrovis. a - 
ject with all its accessories vd yy : ; 
ouany item being detailed with a patience truly 
Dutch. saath RA 

No. 383, ‘A Summer Morning,’ F. R. Lez, 5.2, 
and T. S. Cooper, A. A large compen. | oo 
materials whereof are water, trees, a slip of m 
—the whole deriving life from a herd of cows, some 
of which 
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i - necessary to say that these animals are 
wal _— ° but it may be observed that they are not 
so carefully finished as others by the same hand, 
Of the rest of the composition the most successful 

rtion isthe water; in other partsthere is somewhat 
of the rawness that bespeaks haste. a 

No. 384. ‘ Portrait of Lady Anne Charteris,’ J. 
R. Swinton. The lady is drawn at half-length, 
standing—being attired in black, and wearing a 
black lace shawl. The head is the most successful 
ever exhibited by this pas ; it _ characterised by 
‘nfinite feminine grace and sweetness. 
ino. 394. ‘Henry Beaufoy, Esq.,’ H. W. Picx- 
pRSGILL, R.A. This portrait is painted for the 
City of London School, at the request of the Cor- 
poration of London, as a grateful memorial of the 
munificent benefaction of Mr. Beaufoy to that 
Institution. The composition is made out with 
much simplicity. The head is forcible, and re- 
markable for an expression of great benevolence. 

No. 395. ‘An Old Woman accused of ee 
Bewitched a Peasant Girl’ (the scene is suppose 
to take place before a country justice—temp. 
James I.), W. P. Frrra, A. This is one of the 
not numerous class of pictures in which we at once 
discern reading, thought, enquiry, and persevering 
industry; without these habits there is nothing 
really valuable in Art, and that which is estimable 
is a so in proportion to the amount of reflection 
and intelligence embodied in it. A young country 
girl, having fallen in love with the falconer, is 
supposed by her friends to be bewitched, because— 


** She never told her love; 
But let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek.” 


The room in which the examination takes place is 
painted from one of those at Knowle, with its fretted 
ceiling, bay window, and all the internal enrich- 
ments of the sixteenth century, which very happily 
assist the composition and mark the time of the 
event. On the right is seated the justice, the beau- 
ideal of anancient gentleman ; near him are hissecre- 
tary, and a lady, with a little girl, who expresses a 
becoming horror of ‘‘ the Witch,”’ arraigned at the 
other end of the table on the left, near whom is the 
‘“‘Bewitched’’ and her father, while hermotheron the 
other side accuses the unfortunate old woman with 
a bitter volubility which the constable cannot stop. 
Near these figures is the falconer, the real cause of 
the mischief, beside whom are two girls, who appear 
to be in the secret. Above the head of the poor 
old woman is held a black cat—evidence conclusive 
of her dealings in evil influences. So circumstan- 
tial is the narrative, according to the usual pro- 
cedure in such cases, that it is clear the artist 
has worked out his story from authorities. The 
group of which the justice is the centre, is full of 
character, and the same valuable property qualifies 
every figure of the composition. The execution of 
the picture is free and decided, with due care to 
the various textures necessarily comprehended in 
such a work. In fine, it is a production which 
must enhance the reputation of its author; although 
that reputation already stands very high: for Mr. 
Frith holds a foremost rank among the younger 
artists, who are determined to associate with the 
advantages possessed by our school, those which 
arise from now more easily obtained knowledge, and 
the experience of predecessors in Art. Few painters 
have achieved more decided or more extensive 
popularity; he has shown that it has had its 
right influence,—acting as a stimulus to increased 
exertion; the consequence is, that we have here a 
rare combination of industry with genius. 

No, 396. ‘A Light Breeze,’ J. Witson. The 
colour of this small picture is remarkably pure 
and the water-painting displays extraordinary skill 
in expressing liquid depth and movement. It is 
scldom that we see a picture by this artist so clean 
m execution: it contains none of that objective 
which he is accustomed to slight. It is painted 
With little else than black and white, like the 
works of Vandervelde in his old age. 

No. 397. ‘ The Christmas Presents,’ R. R. ScaNn- 
LAN. These consist of game yet suspended to the 
saddle of a gray pony, from which a servant has 
Just dismounted, having arrived at their destina- 
tion. The pony is a round and well-fed little 
animal, and comes out of the hands of the artist in 
excellent condition. The point of the little picture 
is clearly intelligible. 

‘ es Milking,’ J. Wurson, Jun. There is 
ity of manner, but much of nature and her- 
mony in the smaller works of this painter. The 


materials here are extremely simple: two or three 
cows, a shed, and a piece of meadow, all brought 
forward with much skill, though it must be ob- 
served that there is a monotony in the subject- 
matter of these works. 

No, 403, ‘A Random Shot,’ E. LAnpsEEr, R.A. 


“Full many a shot, at random sent, 
Finds mark the archer little meant ; 
And many a word at random spoken 
May hurt or heal a heart half-broken,” 


as warmly towards his poor dead hind as Sterne 


only by the head, apart from every emotion. To 
move the soul something more than fable is neces- 
sary; it is that truth which touches the heart, 
through a community of feeling with the animal. 
The ‘ random shot” has stricken a hind, which 
has, by her side, a sucking fawn; the scene is in 
the Highlands, it is winter, and the hills are 
covered with snow. The wounded deer has as- 
cended the mountain-side until she has fallen 
dead, her foot-marks being marked on the snow 
with the blood which has trickled down her fore- 
leg from the wound. The fawn—as shown on the 
snow—has walked many times round the dead 
mother, and is now seen attempting to suck. Of 
the two animals all that can be said is, that they 
are painted in the very best style of the artist. 
The tongue is protruded from the mouth of the 
deer, and we just see her eye, having on it 
the dull glaze of death. The snow is coloured 
with the beautiful pink and purple hues which it 
assumes on the mountains at sunset; indeed, in 
every most minute circumstance, the narrative is 
most scrupulous. The picture is, however, liable 
to the very serious objection of causing intense pain 
to the beholder; real life has sorrows enough in 
store, for even the most fortunate, without giving 
to us those which arise from fiction. It is not in 
paintings as it is in books; the sufferings we endure 
from the one are transient, while those which 
result from the other must be continuous; for a 
picture will be 5 sight. 
No. 404, ‘* * #,’ W. Erry, R.A. 


** Him that crieth from the wilderness, Repent ye.” 


To this picture there is no title, but the quotation 
and treatment declare the subject to be St. John, 
who is presented of the heroic size, quasi nude, 
wearing only round his loins the usual piece of 
drapery. He is in the act of preaching, having 
the right hand raised, and holding, in the left, the 
cross. It would appear that this picture has been 

ainted in a studio which has not been sufficiently 
arge to admit of the eye compassing the entire 
field at a proper focus, otherwise there are errors 
in the picture which, we think, could not have 
escaped the notice of the painter. The drawing of 
the limbs and extremities is objectionable, as is 
the conception of the head and the style of the 
hair, Large works, we apprehend, are not within 
the forte of this artist, who, in that style, which we 
may call his own, has been inimitable. 

No. 416. ‘Highgate Fields during the Great 
Fire of London in 1666,’ E. M. Warp, A. It is 
at once seen that we have here a subject the result 
of reading and enquiry, and as such, we turn to it 
with relief. It is derived from the diary of John 
Evelyn, which was published in 1810; and the 
particular passage illustrated occurs in his notes of 
the fifth of September. ‘The poore inhabitants 
were dispersed about St. George’s Fields, and 
Moorefields, as far as Highgate, and several miles 
in circle, some under tents, some under miserable 
huts and hovels, many without a rag, or any 
necessary utensils, bed, or board, who from deli- 
catenesse, riches, and easy accommodation in stately 
and well-furnished houses, were now reduced to 
extremest misery and poverty.” It is this ‘‘ camp- 
ing out” in which the artist has followed Evelyn ; 
the right division of the picture is occupied by a 
family who have escaped from the fire, and borne 
with them all they could save ; they are assembled 
under a tent formed of tapestry spread on trees ; 
there is an aged lady reading, a younger lady and 
her husband, to whom is restored their child, 
borne in the arms of a servant, and escorted by a 
black domestic; on the right of these lies the 
property they have preserved, consisting of plate 
and other valuables, which tempt two ruffianly- 
looking figures who are seen stealthily approach- 
ing. On the left, are assembled a party of players, 








did towards his dead ass. The fables in which | ( 
animals are actors pronouncing human sentiments, | himself, who is not of any of the groups by whom 
whence are deduced ethic lessons, are dwelt upon | he is surrounded. The subject is read according to 


whose lair is shared by an ass, upon, we presume, 


| the authority of Hamlet. It would appear that 


these people are preparing for an entertainment, 
one studies a part, another strings a guitar, and a 
third wears stage properties. These figures are 
lighted from the fire with admirable effect, cach 
figure being in itself a picture. Passing these, isa 
—, who is addressed by one of the players, 

ut he moves on with an expression of abhorrence ; 





| 


towards the extreme left there appears a half-naked 


This painter is the Sterne of his Art, he moves us | fanatic, who points to the burning city as a judg. 


ment of Heaven. There is yet one re to note, 
that is, in the centre, a portrait of John Evelyn 


the spirit of the writer; the conceptions are vivid, 
and in realising them, every difficulty is met. The 
characters are varied and striking, and the exe- 
cution, more generous in manner than in antece- 
dent works. Altogether, it is a production of 
great merit, and fully sustains the reputation of the 
accomplished painter—one of the main props of our 
younger school. 

No. 417. ‘On the Thames, near Wargrave, 
Berks,’ A. Gipert. One of the river-side subjects 
which this artist invests with so much sweetness 
and truth. It seems to have been painted onthe spot. 

No, 418. ‘A Welsh Lane,’ J. Riper. More 
simple than such subjects usually are. The mate- 
rial a cottage and a few trees, with but little to 
assist them ; they are, however, wrought into agree- 
able effect. 

No. 419. ‘A Brig on the Sands unloading her 
Cargo,’ C. Taytor. The sand, distant sea, and 
all the incident of this picture are well managed, 
but the perspective of the brig is incorrect. 

No. 422. ‘The Hayfield—view near Hendon,’ 
G. A. Witu1AMs. The works of this painter em- 
body many of the best qualities of the Dutch 
School of te Bead In this picture trees occupy 
the left, while the right opens to a hay meadow, 
in which are figures. The trees are highly elabo- 
rate, but in parts too dark. 

No. 423. ‘ A Goatherd on Moel Shabod, North 
Wales,’ T. 8. Coorrr, A. The material of this 
composition is highly picturesque; the herd of 
goats and their keeper are effectively associated 
with the mountainous district. It is doubtless 
what may be seen at any time, but the mountain- 
side is the home of this animal, and it is here in its 
own region. The herd occupies the nearest part 
of the composition, and by it sits a boy watching 
the impatient efforts of a male goat which is te- 
thered. Beyond this is a charming passage of 
middle distance, leading the eye to the mountains, 








which are treated with a breadth of light that 
appears to us to want the balance of modification. 
In this picture there is more of sobriety than in 
antecedent works, as partaking markedly of the 
modern Dutch School of animal composition. 

No, 431. ‘ Portrait of Richard Monckton Milnes, 
Esq., M.P.,’ W. Cran. This portrait recom- 
mends itself by its perfectly natural ease of pose 
and movement, It forms a happy contrast to the 
stiffness of the dress of the portrait, The head is 
very forcibly painted, and the features strikingly 
like the original. 

No. 432. ‘ Lady Jones,’ Mrs, CAnPENTER. The 

lady is seated in an accidental pose of much natu- 
ral ease, the head resting on the hand. There isa 
vigour of manner and purity of colour about this 
work, which none of the most distinguished pro- 
fessors of this department of the art can excel. 
No, 435. ‘ Meditation,’ Miss M. A. Coin. A 
small picture in which appears a lady reading. She 
is presented in profile, and the figure is distin- 
guished by much grace and good taste. 

No. 430, ‘ Looking Out—Coast of Dover,’ J. 
Hours, A. The natural originality of this sub- 
ject would declare it not to have been a ye poe 

ut a suggestion from something of the kind seen 
by the artist. There are two figures—pilots ; one 
has thrown himself on the sand and lies at length, 
peering steadily through his glass at the distant sail, 
while the other, a fine example of a coast seaman, 
stands erect looking in the same direction, Both 
figures are very carefully drawn and painted; the 
background is airy, perhaps too much so; the up- 
right figure seems to want a little support. 
No. 437. ‘Encore!’ J. G. Scnzrrer. A small 
picture to which it is difficult to understand how the 
title applies. An old lady is dressing before a 
glass, and behind her two young ladies stand atten- 
tively looking at her. The composition is not inte- 
resting, but the execution possesses good point. 
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440. ‘ Arléte, a peasant girl of Falaise, in Nor- 
mandy, first discovered by Duke Robert le Diable,’ | 


P. F. Pooir, A. This picture possesses one great 
merit for which our figure painters have never 
striven in the landscape components of their 
works, that is, the scene is as carefully painted as 
the figures. It is a passage of wild sylvan landscape 
encumbered with rocks between which struggles 
a thread of water, wherein Arléte and her com- 
panions seem to be washing, and Duke Robert 
appears looking at them through the foliage. 
Between the figures there is not a sufficient rela- 


| 
| 


tion, and some of the attitudes into which they are | 


thrown appear difficult and constrained. It is, 
however, a work of great power, masterly execu- 
tion, and originality. 

No. 441. ‘Sir Tatton Sykes, Bart,’ F. Grant, A. 
This life-sized equestrian portrait is intended for 
yresentation to Lady Sykes by the Gentlemen and 
— of the East Riding of Yorkshire. The 
horse is standing, and the rider very simply 
attired holds his hat in his hand. 

No. 442. ‘ View of Moel Shabod—Snowdon in 
the distance,’ E. J. Connerr. In the foreground 
appears one of those Welsh cottages built with 
large stones, which look as if about to fall asunder. 








misty air which enwrapsthe horizon. It is probable 
that this picture represents no particular place, butin 
quiet an eogeey harmonious colour, in breadth, 


in chiaro scuro, and above all, in the leger-de-main 
of handling, it is the perfection of Art. 

No. 461. ‘ Beating the Boundaries of a Parish,’ 
E. V. RivprnGitue. This is a large composition, 
exhibiting numerous groups of figures such as it 
might be supposed would be assembled on an occa- 
sion of this kind. It would appear that a footpath 
has been closed—having been built up—and the im- 
mediate object is to re-open this, which some stal- 
wart knaves with crow bars are about to effect under 
the eye of the authorities. The characters are well 


| sustained, and the figures generally well painted. 


No. 462. ‘The Son of Mrs. Ireland Jones,’ J. 


| Sant. A full-length figure of a child holding a bow 


in his right hand; the animated expression of the 


| features is highly successful. 


The distant mountains present the clouded effects | 
common to mountainous regions, and are rendered | : of tl 
| festivity which they have quitted. The figures are 


here with great truth. 

No. 447. ‘Caius Marius among the Ruins of 
Carthage,’ F. Danny, A. Like most of the pee 
ductions of its author, this picture is an effect. 
The field is strewn with shattered remains of temples, 
theatres, and palaces; an opposite hill is crowned 
by acolonnade, behind which the sun sets, pouring 
its red light through the intercolumniations, 
and shedding on the more prominent objects its 
flitting glories, and in order to give full force to this 
treatment, agreat proportion of the composition is, of 
course, kept inshade, On the rightappearsa solitary 
figure, seated in contemplation of the scene before 
him. The work has all the perfection of the style 
of its author, who represents in it light as well as 
it can possibly be done by means of colour. 


WEST ROOM. 

No, 452. ‘The Echo of the Waves,’ Miss E. 
AcraMan. The subject is from Wordsworth’s 
** Excursion :"’ 

“«. T have seen 
A curious child applying to the car 
The convolutions of a smooth-lipped shell,” &e. 


And it is realised by a group of little figures on 
the sea shore, one of whom expresses wonder at 
the Seylla-like voices within ; the subject is pret- 
tily rendered, and the picture is worthy of a better 
place than that to which it is consigned. 

No, 455,‘ * * © ’° J.C, Hoox. A composition | 
of numerous figures, presented at considerable 
size, and disposed in well-managed groups. The 
subject is derived from the Chronicles of Giovanni 
Villani, in which it is stated that when the Em- 
peror Otho IV. came to Florence, and was about 
to salute Gualdrada, the daughter of a noble | 
Florentine, the maid declared that no man should | 
salute her unless he were her husband. The em- | 
peror is therefore scen repulsed by the lady in the | 
yresence of the knights who compose his train. | 
rhe subject is too remote to be generally interest- | 
ing; anne has been studied with due regard | 
to chronological accuracy ; but it does not possess 
the qualities with which its author has endowed 
antecedent works, although in many respects 
highly meritorious. : 

No. 456. ‘The Commencement of the Deluge,’ 
W. Westart,A. A very large picture, containing 
some good passages, but painted in a style not 
according with the sublimity of the theme. 

No. 457. ‘ Sunrise on the Coast of Africa,’ J. 
Gi DIN, In this view the sea is on the right, a | 
succession of waves rolling in on the beach: on 
the land side, the country is typified by a palm 
tree, or more particularly by a lion which is 
prowling on the shore. The 
morning mists is happily shown. 

, No 160 ‘An Overlook near the Southern Coast of 
England.’ H. Buiour, What the title is intended 
exactly to signify is not very clear, but the picture 
- sents a view from an eminence over a verdant and 

eautifully diversified country 
to the left, as on the side of a hill, being broken 


by inequalities, and strewn with fragments of rocks: 
whence the eye 


tances to the remote 


lines, to seek to penetrate the 


ranges over the shaded middle dis- | 


| bute. 


No. 467. ‘ The Harvest Moon,’ E. WILi1ams, 
Sen. The treatment of this subject displays great 
knowledge of the means of forcible effect. The moon 


appears beyond a group of trees, the entire field of 


the composition being kept down with the exception 
of a few lights distributed with much judgment. 
No. 472. ‘ Paired Off,’ J. Franxiin. Those 
who have “ paired off’’ are a youth and a maiden, 
who prefer a téte-a-téte to the mirth of the pic-nic 


costumed as of the last century, and seem well 
drawn, but the detail of the work cannot be scen. 
No. 473. ‘On the high road from Bergen to 


Christiania—Norway,’ W. West. The material of 


this picture is of a character highly romantic—on 
the right a river opens from between perpendicular 
and precipitous rocks, on the left the view is also 
closed by a rocky eminence. The water is remark- 
able for its limpid tranquillity ; it lies in shade, and 
constitutes the force of the picture; and this had 
been better sustained by reducing the tone of the 
rocky peaks above than by bringing them forward. 

No. 474. ‘ Prize Fruit grown at Blenheim,’ G. 
Lance. These are a pine, grapes, peaches, pears, 
&c., painted with the usual excellence of the artist 
and bearing his signature—that piece of imperish- 
able matting which we all know so well. 
ture is a wonderful example of aceuracy in copying 
nature; no living artist can at all approach it, nor 
do we believe it has been surpassed by any of the 
old masters. 

No. 479. ‘ Henry VIII. and Katherine Parr,’ E. 
ArmitaGe. Tothe upper part of the countenance 
of Henry, the artist has given something of the Me- 
phistophelean cast, and has studiously avoided 
throwing into the character any gentlemanly attri- 
He sits thrown back upon a chair, and the 
queen visits him in order to endeavour to set aside 
his purpose of impeachment. In Henry there is 
much truth of character, and in person he is de- 
scribed in the epithets of the prince who 


** daff’d the world aside, and bade it pass,” 
when speaking of Falstaff. The figure of the queen 


|} is much too short; and she is without personal | 


attraction. In execution the work is distinguished 
by many excellences, exhibiting skill and power. 

No. 482. ‘On the River Greta—Keswick,’ J. W. 
Oakes. We look up the river, the lighted portions 
of the banks are painted with much sweetness ; 
but the water and the shaded passages are by no 
means of equal excellence. 

No, 485. ‘Christ and the Sisters of Bethany,’ 
F. Stonr. We have not before seen works of this 


class of subject exhibited under this name ; norcan | 
it be said that the severities of scriptural painting | 


are suited to his manner. Christ is seated under 
the porch of the house, Mary kneels by his side, 
and Martha, ever “‘cumbered with much serving,” 
is about some household occupation. Of the three 
figures, Martha is the most successful study; she 
stands listening to the Saviour, who tells her of the 
part which Mary has taken. There is in the work 


| breadth, firmness and other valuable qualities, but 


The sunrise with the 


; the foreground rises | 


the manner of the heads is not that of high Art. 

No. 487. ‘Una,’ J. Harnwoop. The figure is 
draped in white; the features are full of sweetness, 
but not sufficiently idealised. 

No. 491. ‘ Portrait of a Gentleman,’ HaNHART. 
A head and bust on a three-quarter canvas; the 
features are coloured with much life-like freshness. 

No. 494. ‘ The High Alps as seen from between 
Como and Lecco,’ J.D. Harpine. In this pic- 
ture the first valuable quality that strikes us is its 
marvellously real description of space. On the 
right of the foreground is a country house amid a 


The pic- | 





| lia 


wilderness of luxuriant verdure—on 
a rapid stream; aud hence by the lef fows 
duated distances we pass to Como, which ll 
a filmy atmosphere is immediately felt to va 
from the lake. Here the Alps close the ‘tow ont 
rise into the light of the sun, which is low in the 
sky. In the centre is Monte Rosa: to the righ 

are the Simplon, the Grimsel, and St. Gothard ot 
on the left St. Bernard and Mont Blane. Of this 
part of the picture we have to observe, that the 
same breadth of manner does not prevail here that 
induces the repose and describes the distance of the 
nearer parts. This is un uestionably the most 
highly — — that has ever been executed 

y this painter. It is an admirabl 
pure and beautiful Art. ? a 
0. 495. ‘The Artist’s Portfolio—Scene 

Oleavano, neighbourhood of Rome,’ P. Wise, 
In this picture, a landscape composition of consider. 
able size—is seen a painter under a tree, working 
in oil, from ro ee On this side of the tree lic 
some items of his equipment, especially a i 

the drawings of which are subjects of 7 Ad serra 
| two women and a child, but particularly to the 
latter. The'style of this picture partakes marked] 

of the feeling of the best time of the Italian land. 
seape painting. It is exquisitely wrought. 

No. 496. ‘ A te the Coast of ormandy,’ 
J. Witson. The scene itself is nil, the subject 
being made out of boats and figures, which are 
insufficiently supported from an absence of finish 
in other parts. 

No. 499. ‘ Poltesco—Cornwall,’ J. G. Puztr. 
A small picture composed on the left of a group of 
trees, which being firmly painted and judicionsly 
toned, assist by opposition in throwing off the dis- 
tance which opens on the right. 

No. 503. ‘ View above the Slate Quarries on the 
river Ogweir, North Wales,’ F. R. Lez, R.A., and 
T. 8. Cooper, A. The immediate foreground is 
traversed by the stream from left to right, the 
course of the water being defined without effort; 
beyond the opposite bank is a broken plateau, 
whence rise the mountains with their effects of 
clouds and light. The nearer parts of the work— 
the water, and especially the opposite bank—are 
| more carefully and naturally wrought out than we 
| find similar passages in late works of Mr, Lee, 
| The cattle of Mr. Cooper are drawn and painted 
| with his usual truth. 
| No. 507. ‘A Girl at a Window,’ E. Orrz. She 
| is leaning out in the manner frequently painted by 
| old masters. The head is carefully studied; the 
| features are thoughtful ; the speculation of the eyes 
| life-like. 

No. 510. ‘Undine Von Ringstetten,’ W. C. T. 
| Donson. This is after all an ignoble title for the 
| Naiad of de la Motte Fouqué. We know Huld- 
| brandt as Von Ringstetten, but Undine is essentially 
Undine, and no one else. 


« Undine liebes bildchen Du”— 


| thou art here nothing more than material. 
No. 511. ‘ Palmer and Sir Guyon’s approach to 
the Bower of Blisse,’ W. D. KENNEDY. 


| 
| «‘ As Guyon hapened by the same to wend, 





Four naked zells he therein espyde,” &c. 


|The principal figures are two semi-nude hyper 
zells”’ seated by the brink of a pool of water, an 
near them rises a group of trees which divides - 
composition. On the right appear the Palmer an 
Sir Guyon, and on the left are seen the four 
‘‘damzells,” to whom the attention of the knight 
| had been attracted. The style of the picture is 
| original as a deduction from that of a fore 

| school. There is a more careful finish in the 
| work than in others that have gone a by 
| and to this may be attributed its want of b eee 
The trees are very highly wrought and—sa ‘ 
aur yeux—to the disadvantage of more important 
parts. The interest is scattered ; while the -_ 
position is broken; and the colouring 1 ’ weil 
waeeeans. In a: there is a total want 0 
mony in the work. : 

N :. 513. ‘ Landscape—Holy Street Bridge, Oneg- 
ford, Devon’ (painted on the spot), J. GEND . 
This is an upright picture, in the lower ede 
which a stream occupies the breadth of the - ; 
and herein lies the strength of the " i. 
water being painted in elose imitation 0 “ = 
The difficulties of foliage painting are not et 
cessfully met; but, on the whole, it is 4 W 

at ability. , 
F No. 515. 'The Contest of Beauty for the Girdle 
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:mel—Britomartis unveiling Amoret,’ F. R. 
dang The subject is derived from the 
fifth canto of the fourth book of the Faerie Queene. 


« At last the most redoubted Britonesse 
Her lovely Amoret did open shew, 
Whose face discovered, plainl did expresse 
The heavenly portrait of bright angels hew.” 


Amoret wears a scarlet robe, and with Britomartis 
forms the prominent group of the epee the 
other knights and ladies being disposed in couples. 
The zone lies con: icuously on a cushion; this, 
together with the disposition of the work, show 
sufficiently the point of the story. The picture is 
a production of high merit, but it is not up to the 
wers of this artist. In execution it is thin, and 
by no means to be compared either in this or in 
earnestness of purpose with the large picture exhi- 
bited at Westminster Hall, ‘The Interment of 
arold,’ 
<9 516. ‘The Borromean Islands, on the Lago 
Maggiore,’ W. Linton. These islands are seen 
from a point on the lake which comprehends both. 
The buildings are very carefully brought forward, 
not one striking point being forgotten, The aspect 
of the scene is sober to a degree, and this is well 
sustained throughout; the sky, however, is not 
sufficiently elaborate. 

No.519. ‘A Yorkshire Lane Scene,’ W. CARTER. 
Consisting of the material common to all this class 
of subject. The picture is, however, remarkable 
for its spirited execution. 

No. 520. ‘Portraits of Children,’ F. R. Say. 
An elder and a younger, who, with a dog, form a 
very agreeable group. The heads are extremely 
happy in infantine expression. 

No. 527. ‘ View of the Gledur Mountains, from 
the Banks of the Llugwy, North Wales,’ F. DANBY. 
This picture appears to have been painted on the 
spot, or from very careful sketches. The wild and 
rocky stream occupies the nearest breadth of the 
composition; the banks are shaded by low trees, 
beyond which rise the high lands of this region, 
painted with a real solidity as nearly imitative of 
nature as anything in Art can be. A striking 
feature of the picture is the reflection of the sky in 
the water, an effect extremely difficult of accom- 
plishment without falling into opacity. The sky is 
also a peculiarity—a departure from ordinary ver- 
sions, but yet very like nature ; in short, the entire 
work bespeaks an originality and self-reliance which 
must be productive of valuable results. 

No. 529. ‘Queen Elizabeth discovers she is no 
longer Young,’ A. Eac. ‘‘In the melancholy of 
her sickness she desired to see a true looking-glass, 
into which she had not looked for twenty years.” 
She occupies a low seat in her bed-chamber; on the 
left one of her ladies holds the glass for her; but 
she has turned from it, and fixes her eyes in 
vacancy, although addressed by her Lord Cham- 
berlain, who kneels before her.” On the right is a 
group of courtiers, and on the left a company of 
ladies. The resemblance to Queen Elizabeth is 
readily recognisable, and the history of her vanities 
at once suggests the subject. The costumes are 
carefully studied, the characters appropriate, and 
the execution of the work highly satisfactory. The 
picture is, indeed, one of a right good class, possess- 
ing, together with rare skill in execution, the merit 
that arises from thought and research. Mr. Egg 
is one of the most promising artists of our younger 
school: his talents are of a high order, and he is 
manifestly improving. 

No. 530, ‘Stratford-upon-Avon,’? W. Havett. 
Perhaps the most favourable point from which 
Stratford can be viewed, that is from the river, 
mo hears the beige and the church. The 

e distant parts o i 2 
ar P the picture are agreeably 

No. 532. ‘ Autumn,’ A. E. Cuaton, R.A. A 
small composition presenting, on the right, a group 
of figures resting, and, on the left, others busied in 

gathering the grapes. It is among the best of the 
recent oil pictures of this artist. 
aarn 535. ‘A Dutch Congregation,’ J. VAN DE 

AAR. An assemblage of figures habited in the 
costume of the 17th century ; they are represented 
as in a church or chapel and singing a m. The 
grouping and chiar ’oscur of the work is unexcep- 
tionable, and some of the heads are excellent, but 
the execution is hard and dry. 

y *. 536. ‘On the River Ogweir, North Wales,’ 
bh Lez, R.A. The entire volume of the water is 
Peter falling over shelving rocks and trees, and 
Tagments of rock shut in the course of the stream. 





The scene is closed by mountains, an inevitable 
feature in this part of the country. In the fall of 
the water there is too much white used : even if this 
be so in nature, such a proportion is destructive of 
good effect. 

No. 537. ‘ Portrait of the Hon. Francis Char- 
teris, M.P.,’ J. R. Swinton. A full-length, life- 
sized figure, in long riding-boots, and a dress other- 
wise partaking of a sporting character. It is among 
the best portraits we have seen exhibited under this 


name. 

No. 540. ‘The Confession of a Brigand,’ J. L. 
Broviz. For the subject the proposed locality is 
well suited, being intended to represent a rugged 
pass among the mountains. The brigand, who 
seems to be wounded, is confessing to a monk who 
is seated by his side. The picture is high, but the 
figures appear to be well drawn. 

No, 541. ‘ Brood Mares and Foals, the property 
of W. Wigram, Esq.,’ T. Woopwarp. These 
animals, of which there are two, are drawn with 
so much truth as at once to be determinable accord- 
ing to the description in the title. They are standing 
by a pond in an open field, and come substantially 
forward against the sky and distance. 

No. 542. ‘Catherine of Arragon appealing to 
Henry VIII.’ H. N. O’Nert. The address of 
Catherine upon this occasion is, ‘‘ Sir, I beseech 
you, for all the love that hath been between us, 
and for the love of God, let me have justice and 





right; take of me some pity and compassion for I 
am a poor woman and a stranger, born out of your | 
dominions,’ &c. On the left of the picture the 
king is seated in a chair of state, and, at his feet, | 
kneels the queen. On the right are Wolsey, and, 
we presume, Campeius, and the bishops of Lincoln, 
Ely, Rochester, and St. Asaph, with noblemen 
and officers of the court. In his picture of the 
king the artist has unduly refined upon the cha- 
racter, for in the features here, there is, even with 
all their evil expression, a more humane intelligence 
than Henry VIII. possessed; the figure is well 
dressed, better, indeed, than we have ever seen the 
character. The queen addresses him with a be- 
seeching earnestness and eloquence of expression, 
which are supported by appropriate movement 
and pose. The king listens, not with indifference | 
but with suppressed emotion. The picture is gor- 
geous with the robes of the cardinals and the state 
of the king; but the composition wants depth, and 
there is an anxiety for prettiness in preference to 
character; nevertheless, the work possesses qualities 
which entitle it to high consideration. 

No. 543. ‘Sad Memories,’ A. Fripp. A single 
figure—that of an Irish peasant-girl, brought for- 
ward with a piece of mountain scenery. The light 
of the setting sun is breaking upon the figure, an 
effect which is worked out with much brilliancy. 

No. 544. ‘ Venice,’ G. E. Hertno. This is a 
view in which is brought forward only a limited | 
section of the exterior; buildings are seen towards 
the left, the right of the picture being open to the 
sea. On the left is a shaded entrance to the city, 
in parts of which appear groups of figures ; to the | 
right, on the water, is a gondola and fishing-boat, | 
beyond which the sea retires in charming general | 
perspective to the horizon, where commences a sky | 
thinly veiled with vapoury clouds which are felt 
with infinite tenderness; indeed, in every passage 
the work is painted with a delicacy which admirably | 
sustains the proposed lightness of effect. 

No. 545. 


large p 











hung high, so that the nicer merits of its execu- 
tion cannot be estimated. 

No. 550. ‘Charles II. in Holland before the 
Restoration,’ W. Carrenrer. The subject is 
derived from Pepys’s Diary, under the date of May 
the 6th, 1660, in which, after describing the des- 
titute condition of Charles, it is stated, that on Sir 
John Grenville delivering to him some money 
with which he had been charged, Charles sent for 
the Duke of York, and the Princess Royal, to 
show it to them; and this is the point chosen— 
the princes and princess are looking at the money, 
which is packed in a small portmanteau, The 
figures have been carefully studied, and the story 
is at once apprehensible. 

No. 551. ‘In the Whitehall Meadows, Can- 
terbury,’ T. S. Cooper, A large and very highly 
finished cattle picture. The meadows, in which 
they appear, is a point of little consequence; they 
may, or may not be those named in the title, 
since there is no prominent feature to identify 
them. The neighbourhood of Canterbury, how- 
ever, is the source of the artist’s earliest subject- 
matter. This mg oe presents one of those sunny 
effects painted by him with so much success; upon 
the foreground cows the light breaks as upon near 
objects; it is again charmingly shown upon, 
softened by distance, as striking upon some of the 
herd in the left of the picture; and this is truly 
the master-passage of the picture. Some willows 
are seen across the field, suffused with yellow 
light; but this is the foible of the work, it is 
colour, not light. Of the animal painting in these 
productions we have already said enough. 

No. 553. ‘ The Outcast,’ J. Bostock. The sub- 
ject of this little picture is from Barry Cornwall— 


“ They cast me out in my hungry need, 
. * . > . . 


Without a home, without a meal. 
And bade me go forth,” 


The Outeast is a poor boy wearing old and ragged 
clothes, and in whose features is depicted with ex- 
uisite feeling the lowest depth of wretchedness. 
he picture may want spirit, but it is highly suc- 
cessful in sentiment. 

No, 555, ‘ Fruit,’ G. Lancer. There is more than 
fruit—the prominent object in the composition being 
a pheasant, which is accompanied by other game ; 
the fruit consists of grapes, melon, &c., composin 
with leaves, &c., the whole arranged with a 
elegance of taste, and painted with the usual success 
of the artist, whose ability in this class of Art it is 
impossible to over rate. 

56. ‘ Chequered Shade,’ T. Creswick, A. 
The subject is simply an avenue of trees consti- 
tuting in truth, masterly manipulation, and the 
realisation of the proposed effect, one of the most 
charming pictures which the artist has ever painted, 
It is impossible sufficiently to eulogise the perspec- 


| tive of the gradual retirement of the trees; and 


again to the bright touches of light occurring here 
and there, their full value is given in the breadth 
of shade cast by the trees. It must however be 
observed, that in a mere avenue there would be a 
greater amount of light; put by a legitimate 
license, this is reduced to give force to a diminished 
proportion. 

0. 557. ‘ Portrait of George Anderson, Kirk- 
aldy, and lately provost of that Burgh,’ C. Smirn. 
A full-length fife-sized work, in which the subject 


Trafalgar,’ G. AnmiTaGe. This isa | is presented seated. The head is a most successful 
icture in which the figures are of the size of | study, but the general tones both of background 


life; end, treated as itis, the subject is by no means | and figure are too low ; in a few years every thing 
agreeable. It is the death of Nelson, painted from | but the head will be lost. 


a passage in ““ Southey’s Life of Nelson,” in which | 


No. 562. ‘ Castle of Bischofstein, Moselle,’ T. M. 


is stated, that when Nelson felt himself to be beyond | RicHarpson. The character of this icture is 
all human aid he insisted upon the surgeon —- | sweetness of colour without —_ of effect. The 


him to assist those whom his cares might avai 
We find the hero, accordingly, extend 
temporary couch, attended 
or three men, one 0 


broad stream occupies the le ‘ 
upon a | right is seen a section of the bank of the river, with 
an officer and two | a boat and figures. On the left the castle appears 
f whom listens to the cheers of | in a distance, of which the aerial perspective is em | 


of the view; on the 


the crew of the Victory on the striking of an / felt. The picture is full of light, an distinguishe 
hostile ship. The work is painted in a large and | by much harmonious brilliancy. 


broad style, and is, to a certain extent, successful. 
It is, however, hung in a position very disastrous 
to its merits, which seem to be those of careful 
ish and well developed character. 
fo. 548. ‘ Porto Vonote and the Islands of Pal- 
maria and Tino, at the entrance of the Gulf of 
Spezzia,’ G. E. Herrne. In this view, from a 
rocky and broken foreground, the eye traverses 


distan i kept in 
the gulf to me Bergh Age a pee f as aforesaid. The 


their place by the vigorous material occupying 


No. 563. ‘ The New York and Liverpool Packet 


Ship, the Screw, westward bound,’ R. LEes.ip, 
Jun. The subject is from ‘‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,” 
according to the following quotation :—‘ There 


in was Mr. Tapley with his coat off and his 


sleeves turned up to the elbows, doing all kinds of 
culinary offices.” We find accordingly “‘forrad”’ 
on the main deck of the Screw an assemb! of 


e passengers, and Mr. Tapley signalisi 
a figures are varied an 


the nearest position in the scene. The picture is characteristic, and firmly painted. 
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No. 564. ‘Departure of the Emigrants,’ F. 
Goopa... The figures in this picture are larger 
than those which this artist has been accustomed 
to paint; and beautiful as they are, they do not 
offer a favourable comparison with the smaller 
figures with which he has hitherto crowded his 
works. ‘ The Departure of the Emigrants” is 
bewailed by a group on the sea-shore, who with 
expression of the bitterest grief, wat h the ship as 
it diminishes in the horizon. The mourners are of 
the peasants of Ireland, and the story is an episode 
from the latest chapter of Irish history. The 
yrincipal of the agroupment 1s a young woman 
a. a child at her breast ; the head of this figure 
is characterised by great beauty and expressive of 
deep and poignant anguish. Below her are seated 
an aged couple, the face of one hidden by her 
hands; that of the other, the old man, is a striking 
example of the effect of grief upon features so 
marked and rugged. The assemblage is com- 
pleted by some children and a dog: the latter by 
no means less distinctly than any of the others, 
expresses his deep concern, With all its beauties, 
this picture differs in many material points from 
all others that have gone before it. It is executed 
with more freedom and the draperies are painted 
with a downward touch, which deprives them of 
richness and texture; but in expression and dra- 
matic narrative, it is equal to the best works of its 
accomplished author. 

No, 567. ‘A Recollection of the Greta—York- 
shire,’ P. W. Even. A small picture wherein the 
stream flows on the left, spanned by a little bridge, 
which is shaded by trees. On the right the view 
opens to the country. In parts the picture is well 
painted, but it is generally somewhat crude in 
colour. 

No. 569. ‘The Interior of a Guard Room,’ J. 
Sreruanorr. A composition of small figures in 
the military costumes of the 16th century; they 
are carefully drawn and well disposed. 

No. 571. ‘Sonderland, la Jeune Blanchisseuse,’ 
R. Montana. A small picture containing one 
figure; somewhat stiff in execution, and strongly 
characteristic of a foreign school. 

No, 573. ‘A Stage Coach Adventure in 1750— 
Scene, Bagshot Heath,’ W. P. Fuiru, A. 


** Pie, a soldier and afeard?”’ 


This subject appears to have been suggested by a 
similar story in one of our novelists of the last 
century. The coach is stopped by highwaymen, 
one of whom presents a pistol at the window, with 
the then frequent summons; the company consists of 
on one side, a quaker and quakeress, on the other 
a “‘ soldier,”’ a lady who has fainted, and an old 
lady who at once delivers her purse. The soldier 
has been boasting of the prowess he would show in 
the event of an attack, but he now trembles, and 
although the highwayman himself shows himself 
an errant poltroon, he, nevertheless, for the sake 
of security, would attempt to eat the pistol more 
readily than the swaggering ancient of Falstaff did 
the leek. The quaker conceals his pocket-book 
under the cushion and looks less afraid than his 
military fellow-traveller. The story is pointedly 
told, and in a spirit highly appropriate ; yet the sub- 
ject is one that we cannot like: it assimilates too 
closely to caricature, and is scarcely worthy of the 
accomplished artist, who has proved his « ompetency 
to deal with loftier themes. 

No. 574. ‘A Study,’ A. Cooper, R.A. Another 


| which deprives the figure of forcible action. 





subject in the new style of this artist, a summing | 


up of the Nine Muses into one sublime impersona- 
tion, bearing a lyre, and tripping in a very scant 
ethereal drapery on the most airy peak of the 
Aonian Mount. But she is neither a Grace nor a 
Muse, as witness the heavy contour of her limbs; 
in short, we have seldom seen anything so coarse 
brought forward in, so called, poetical painting. 

No. 579. ‘ A Squally Day,’ T. Creswick, A. 

“ And near the land you may the billows trace, 
As if contending in their watery chase.” 


This is & sea-shore scene of materials as slight as 
well might be, the spectator being placed on the 


sand behind a jetty; a stiff breeze off the sea | 
rolling rapidly successive and heavy volumes of | 
The point of sight is ex- | 


water upon the beach. 
tremely low, being little above the level of the sea, 


& resource whereby a greater mass of water is ob- | 


tained. The near part of the picture is in shadow, 
graduating by small degrees to a subdued light. 
Beyond the petty the sky is charged with heavy 
clouds, which, in their breadth, serve to relieve 


| 
| 
| 


| sorry at this scene.” 
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the foreground and the mass of foaming water. 
By this arrangement and these appositions the 
artist has worked out his description, independently 
of other aid, and the result is, a passage of the 
most severe truth. 

No. 580. ‘ Corfe Castle, Devonshire,’ W. Lin- 
ron. This grand relic of times long gone by 
derives a solemn interest from the manner of its 
treatment. The purpose of the picture has been 
force and substance; the charm of colour is 
rejected. The massive walls of the tower tell 
against the sky; the lower part in deep shade ; the 
upper part rising into light; and hence, solidity 
and importance, which, perhaps, no other treatment 
could confer. 

No. 581. ‘ Queen Esther’s Emotion when about 
to appear before the King, in favour of the Jews,’ 
J. Severn. ‘‘ Now it came to pass on the third 
day, that Esther put on her royal apparel, and 
stood in the inner court of the king’s house.”” This 
is a single figure, painted at half-length, and kept 
throughout very low in tone; and much resem- 
bling a production of a foreign school. The figure 
and draperies appear to be well painted; the ex- 
pression of the features cannot be well seen, 

No. 582. ‘ Portrait of M. Guizot,’ G. F. Watts. 
A portrait of much interest, but too high for 
examination. 

No. 584. ‘ Portrait of Mark Kennaway, Esq., 
of Exeter,’ 8S. Mocrorp., A life-sized, half-length 
figure, posed with natural ease. The features are 
remarkable for good colour and agreeable expres- 
sion. 

No. 585. ‘The Battle for the Standard,’ R. 
ANSDELL. This is the famous exploit of Sergeant 
Ewart, of the Scots Greys, at Waterloo. The 
figures oa be said to be of the heroic size, and 
these, with horses of corresponding magnitude, 
sega, it may be understood, a canvas of no 
ordinary dimensions. The dispositions are consti- 
tuted to present a grand effect : the principal figure, 
with his horse, and the silken standard above his 
head, coming forward in relief against the sky; 
the arrangement would seem rather to become the 
poetry of chivalry, than grave fact. In order 
further to secure the clear opposition of the figure 
to the sky, no other figure is near, save the Polish 
Lancer, the second man, whom Ewart slew in his 
contest for the standard, having previously slain 
the bearer; he was therefore not yet out of the melée, 
having yet to dispose of another assailant, a foot 
soldier; in order, therefore, to have approached 
the fact, there should have been other figures 
in the composition. When Captain Kelly, of the 
Life Guards, slew the Colonel of the First Cui- 
rassiers, he cut him down to the chin, but Ewart 
slew this lancer by cutting him up from the chin, 
Set- 
ting aside the literal facts of the incident, the 
picture is a work of very high character, and 
sustains the reputation of the painter. 

No. 586. ‘On the Cornice,’ C. STANFIELD, R.A. 
An Italian coast view, containing a variety of 
objective, described with the usual fine feeling of 
this artist. On the left appears a coast fortress, 
beyond which, a rocky shore treads into distance, 
and is gradually lost in the filmy horizon. 

No. 587. ‘Interview between Charles II. and 
Nell Gwynne, as witnessed by Evelyn,’ E. M. 
Warp, A. The quotation from eclve’s Di 
is: “‘I thence walked with him (the king) p Roence 
St. James’s Park to the Garden, where I both 
saw and heard a very familiar discourse between 
him and Miss Nellie, as they called an impudent 
comedian, she looking out of her garden on a 
terrace at the top of the wall, and the king wend- 
ing on the green walk under it. I was heartily 
The picture is made out 


| strictly according to the title of the extract. 


“Old Rowley,” attired in black velvet, stands 
idly looking to Nell Gwynne, who stands upon a 
low terrace. The contour of the features, and 
their swart complexion, are very like Charles. 
Evelyn is approaching at the distance of a few 
paces. The execution of the work, with respect to 
surfaces and textures, is unexceptionable ; the com- 
position is excellent ; the subject has been finely 
felt and admirably rendered. 

No. 588. ‘ Evening Prayer,’ E.T. Parris. The 
scene is a cottage interior, in which are three figures, 
a mother and two children, cireumstanced accord- 
ing to the title, The feeling and expression of the 
principal figure are highly appropriate, and the 
groupings as effected with the children, an agree- 


| able and well conceived arrangement. The picture 








is painted with much firmness illianey 
of colour, ant gong 

No. 589. ‘His Serene Highness 
Saxe Coburg and Gotha,’ F. R. Sar ead 
with great simplicity, presenting the Duke in a 

reen uniform with Lg epaulettes. The resem. 

mane to ~ Royal Highness Prince Albert is 
striking. e portrait was painted mmand 
of Her Majesty. =" 

No. 590. ‘Ancona,’ C. Stanrietp, R.A. This 
view, or one very like it of the same locality, was 
exhibited by Mr. Stanfield a few years ago. ’ The 
point of view is from the beach near the triumphal 
arch, which is taken in profile, raising it against 
the sky. The material, in the nearest part of the 
picture, consists of pieces of rock, and sea-beach 
incidents—beyond that the sea opens and the sea. 
shore extends on the left. The whole painted and 
coloured with much sweetness, 

No. 591. ‘Scene from the Bourgeois Gentil. 
homme,’ W. P. Fritu, A. This is the scene in 
which Monsieur Jourdain aprés avoir fait deux 
reverences se trouve trop prés de Doriméne, 

‘* M. Jourdain. Un peu plus loin, Madame, 

Doriméne. Comment? 

M. Jourdain. Un pas s'il vous plait. 

Doriméne. Quoi donc? 

M. Jourdain. Reculez un pas pour la troisieme,” 


We find accordingly M. Jourdain bowing Dori- 
méne backward with all the grave consequence of 
the character. Monsieur Jourdain bows low, a 
— which gives in its amplitude, his broad 

ack clad with a gold-laced red-coat. In costume 
and character the figures are remarkable, and not 
less in drawing and solidity of painting. 

No. 592. ‘ Burnham Beeches,’ W.F.D’Atmarye. 
A small picture, showing only two of the huge 
boles of these ancient pollards. The larger is a 
well-known tree, often painted. The picture is 
too small to show these pictures in any wise advan- 
tageously. 

vo. 595. ‘The Evening Gun—A Calm on the 
Shore of England,’ F. Dany, A. This is a large 
picture, in which is seen a frigate at anchor in a 
river or harbour, much resembling in its shores 
those of the Medway. The whole is seen under 
an aspect of twilight. The water is in shade, and 
the ship at a little distance, anchored with her 
stern to the spectator, sends up her light and 
graceful spars in sharp relief against the lighter 
sky. As a guard-ship, she fires the evening gun 
and the smoke issues from one of her starboard 
ports in a dense volume. The horizon is my 
with dark clouds, which bring out the colour le 
by the setting sun. These clouds look too heavy, 
but had they been lighter, it must have sunk the 
brilliancy of the ‘glimpses of sky beyond. The 
upper rigging of the ship seems to cut the sky too 
positively, and the ship, judging from the buoy, 
does not swing in the direction that the current 
sets; it does not seem to do so, and this is as much 
an error as if it did not. The sentiment of the 
picture is charming—as an effect it is highly sue- 
cessful. 

No. 596. ‘ American Jewess,’ A. Lupovict. A 
small life-sized half-length figure reclining: very 
agreeably painted, being low in tone, and not 
characterised by the marked features which are 
vulgarly considered the immitigable Hebrew type. 

0. 307. ‘Vase of Flowers,’ 5, St. JEAN, he 
group consists of roses red and yellow, tulips, peony, 
poppies, &c., contained in a vase placed upon a 
carved oak sideboard. They are d and 
relieved by a dark background, very much in the 
style of composition employed by the Dutch en 
painters. They are coloured and touched wii 
much richness and delicacy. : 

No. 598. ‘The Action off Camperdown, W. - 
Knett. The time represented is the surrender 0 
the Vreyheid, Admirai de Winter, after being 
hotly engaged by the Triumph to windward, * 
the Venerable, Admiral Duncan, to leeward. In 
all naval engagements the general —— 
are so nearly alike that it is not necessary to eD 
upon a description of this. It is enough die 
that the ships are extremely well drawn, bu he 
cannot distinctly see under what flag each is fig 
ing; and again, there is a stiff breeze yore 
so much so as to prevent the ships from ‘dee 
their lower tiers = — ~% the nag side ; 
but nevertheless, the are open. ‘ 

No. 606, ‘ Dunholme Bridge, Swalesdale, be = 
shire,’ J. Peet. The near part of this a 0 — 
consists of rocks and broken ground. ese 


described with fine feeling, preaeitie 
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. distance, and the middle passages that the 
Sue of the work lies, and truly the ome 
components - rendered with exquisite feeling an 

sterly touch. 
me COT, ‘Harvey demonstrating to Charles I. 
the Circulation of the Blood from the heart of a 
Deer,’ R. Hannan. This is a picture in which 
are exhibited some of the most valuable qualities 
of Art. The figures are drawn at half-length ; the 
king is seated with his back to the spectator, and 
Harvey stands addressing him, holding the heart 
in a napkin in his hand, On the other side of the 
king is another figure, and over the table a little 
boy is leaning holding a rey be Virgil in his hand, 
perhaps in allusion to the king’s faith in Sortes 
Virgiliane ; in an ante-room are seen other figures. 
The presence of a child at such a demonstration is 
felt to be an impropriety ; there is no other promi- 
nent objection to the composition. Charles and 
the figure on his left are in shade, but the full 
light of the picture falls upon Harvey, who wears 
a vellow doublet. The head of the physician is of 

aramount excellence ; it has all necessary detail, 
yut is painted in breadth and coloured up to the 
warmth of the life. The draperies and accessories 
are laid in with a firm touch, insomuch that the 
whole lights and shades are rich and deep. This 
subject is a great step from the commonplace 
which this painter has been accustomed to paint ; 
it shows reading, and reading is a source of origi- 
nality. 

No. 608. ‘ Pointing out the Text,’ T. F. Mar- 
SHALL. The scene is a nook in a village church 
during divine service, and the persone three re- 
spectable country people—father and mother and 
daughter, the last of whom points out to the second 
the text; while the old man, who is a little deaf, 
places his hands to his ear to catch the words of 
the pastor. The subject declares itself at once, 
and the figures describe very happily, favourable 
examples of the humbler members of a country 
congregation. 

No. 610. ‘ The Mountain Stream,’ T. M. Ricu- 
ArDsON. This appears to be a composition, the 
near parts of which show a rocky rivulet, cottage, 
and trees; and in the distance, on a lofty emi- 
nence, rises a romantic ruin. The work is distin- 
guished by much harmonious brilliancy of colour. 

No. 612. ‘The Cattle Shed,’ J. F. Pasmore. 
A study from a farm-yard, with sheep, horses, 
pwning &c., painted with much firmness and good 
colour. 

No. 618. ‘Dagobert—a sketch from Eugene 
Sue’s “‘ Wandering Jew,””’ Count D’Orsay. A 
remarkable and characteristically rugged comple- 
ment of features. The face is assuredly a marked 
one; he wears his forage cap, which we humbly 
conceive derogates from the animus of the head. 

No. 619. ‘The Right of Sanctuary,’ H. Picx- 
ERSGILL, Jun. Here we are told that in the reign 
of Richard II., Lord John Holland, half-brother 
to the king, slew the Lord Stafford not far from 
York. The young lord took sanctuary at the mo- 
nastery of St. John’s, Beverley ; and te is repre- 
sented as received by the monks and sheltered from 
his pursuers, one of whom threatens to strike him. 
The picture is large, the figures being nearly life- 
sized, and the pursuers are equipped in plate har- 
ness, of a much later period than that of Richard 
II. Many of the figures seem to have been hastily 
painted. 

No. 629. ‘The Eve of the Deluge,’ J. LinnEt. 
This sublime production is worked out after the 
spirit of a passage in the Eleventh book of ‘* Para- 
dise Lost’ — 

** When lo! « wonder strange! 

Of every beast and bird and insect small 

Came sevens and pairs, and entered in as taught 

Their order: last the sire and his three sons, 

With their four wives, and God made fast the door. 

Meanwhile the south wind rose, and with black wings 


Wide hovering, ali the clouds together drove 
From under Heaven.” 


The artist has availed himself of the figure “ - 
ther drove” to work out one of the poms wl cffeeta 
of sky that has ever been seen in painting. The 
sky closes from an apex at the top of the eomposi- 
= the opening gradually widening to the horizon, 
ii “nce again upon the landscape the light seems to 
Cminish to a point. The ark appears high on a 
rocky point on the right, to which the animals in a 
engthened train are making their ascent; and above 
F Laer crowds of scared wild fowl and birds of prey 
ws ecting their course to the ark. The breadth of 

“€ composition is a landscape of grandeur corres- 


——— 





mding with the sky, the lines in all its parts 
forming a beautifully harmonious system. In the 
immediate foreground is the strongest point of light, 
and here are seen Noah and his sons and their 
wives. This is a work that would do honour to any 
school ; in colour, composition and sublime poetry, 
it is truly worthy of the verse of Milton. 


OCTAGON ROOM. 


No. 621. ‘Siisses Nichtsthun,’ E, HitpEBRANDT. 
This is the dolce far niente of the Adriatic shores 
brought home to those of the North Sea. It isa 
charming ae peg and we must say most un- 
worthily placed over the door in the Octagon Room. 
A group of figures are assembled on the left of the 
scene, a sea-shore view with the cliffs retiring from 
the left. The principal figure illustrates most per- 
fectly the ‘ Siisses Nichtsthun’’—a roughly clad 
fisherman in heavy sabots—standing smoking, 
while all around him—wife, children, and even the 
dog that is amusing himself with a crab—all are in- 
dulging in the sweets of idleness. This picture is 
admirable in effect, being painted in low-toned har- 
monies of infinite sweetness. 

No. 622. ‘ Portrait of Mrs. Burgess,’ W. Gusn. 
The lady is seated, being drawn at full length; 
she wears a dress of yellow satin, and is posed 
with much natural case ; the head is graceful, and 
the features are agreeably animated. 

No. 625. ‘* *’ J, Denaussy. There is no 
title to this picture, but the subject is a fishing 
party: a lady and a gentleman, attired in cos- 
tume of the sixteenth century, attended by a black 
servant. He has hooked my ee puppy ; the inci- 
dent might serve for caricature, but it is too 
senseless a point for a picture. 

No. 628. ‘A Westmoreland Troutbeck,’ A. J. 
Lewis. A small picture, showing a rocky nook 
in the beck, overhung by trees; the whole agree- 
ably brought forward. 

No. 633. ‘The Monk in the Colosseum, sur- 
rounded by Brothers of Mercy, Preaching to 
Roman Citizens,’ W. Parrorr. A large composi- 
tion, showing the interior of the Colosseum, which 
occupies the entire canvas. Upon the left, stands 
the monk, preaching to a not very numerous 
auditory, though comprehending examples of every 
class of Roman citizen; the Brothers of Mercy 
with their repulsive costume contrasting aneny 
with the holiday attire of others of the assembly. 
The work shows a knowledge of the locality, and 
the costumes of the modern inhabitants of ee : 
and is altogether a production of considerable merit. 

No, 631. ‘Making for Port—Stormy Weather,’ 
F. Barry. In this small picture there is much 
good feeling for effect; but it appears that the 
wind is off the sea, which, consequently, would 
roll in a much heavier volume than is here seen. 

No. 632. ‘Sabrina,’ R. Huskisson. A small 
round picture, but containing poetry enough for a 
dozen larger ones of the ordinary standard. The 
subject is the flight of Sabrina from Guendolen :— 

** The guiltless damsel flying the mad pursuit 

Of her enraged stepdame, Guendolen, 

Commended her fair innocence to the flood 

That stay’d her flight with his cross-flowing course : 
The water-nymphs, that in the bottom play’d, 
Held up their pearl’d wrists, and took her in, 
Bearing her straight to aged Nereus’ hall.” 


The eye of the spectator is brought in a line with 
the surface of the water, the depth of which forms 
a vertical plane, on which Sabrina and the de- 
scending nymphs are painted. Above, and at the 
water’s brink, is seen Guendolen, mounted on a 
horse, and with attendants; and the connexion 
between the groups is admirably sustained by 
pieces of drapery floating on the surface of the 
water. Of the principal group, Sabrina is the 
centre—the centre of a composition of graceful 
and elegant figures, coloured with richness and 
brilliancy. The whole is contained in a circle, 
the corners of which are ornamented with aquatic 
deities. The poetical imagination which has 
realised this work is of the highest order, and 
fully up to the standard of the most refined con- 
ceptions of our greatest poets. It is a small pic- 
ture, and would have taken but little space; 
therefore, with its high merits, it is an act of great 
injustice to have hidden it in the Octagon Room. 
No. 633. ‘Snowdon, from Capel Carig,’ J. A. 
Hammerstey. A small round picture, the sub- 
ject of which is taken from a point of some eleva- 
tion, looking down the valley; Snowdon is seen in 
the distance, indistinct amid the vapours by which 
it is enveloped. The picture is bright and sunny. 


No. 638. ‘The Beech Forest—Evening,’ J. 
MippLeton. A small picture, displaying much 
power of execution, and knowledge of the means 
of good effect. It exhibits nothing but near trees, 
but these are painted with extraordinary firmness, 
and the whole is remarkable for g and har- 
monious colour, 

No. 639. ‘Autumnal Evening—A Study from 
Nature,’ E. J. Niemann. The view seems to 
have been taken from outside a park paling, com- 
prehending a piece of road, and broken fore- 
ground, closed on the left by a line of trees; the 
whole is realised in subdued tones, which are 
contrasted with a lighter sky. The style is 
vigorous and rapid, bearing full evidence of having 
been painted on the spot. 

No. 642. ‘His Ex-Majesty Louis-Philippe re- 
ceiving the address of the Lord Mayor and Corpora- 
tion of the City of London at Windsor Castle, on 
his visit to Her Majesty, Queen Victoria, 1845,’ 
ALAux. Like all similar subjects where it is neces- 
sary that each impersonation—being a portrait— 
should be seen, the arrangement looks constrained, 
The ex-King with his suite occupies the right of 
the picture, partially turned from the spectator, 
and apparently speaking. The whole of the left is 
— by the Lord Mayer and other members of 
the Corporation, the figures being so distributed as 
to afford as much relief as possible. Many of the 
portraits are remarkably striking. 

No. 643. ‘Meal-Time— Hay-making Season,’ 
J. Bateman, A large composition of very slight 
material, presenting only a group of horses and a 
few figures. The near ground consists of a piece 
of rough op land, which is laid in with great 
nicety. The whole is rendered with much taste in 
the arrangement, and good feeling for colour. 

No. 645. ‘The Hon. Mrs. Mortimer Sackville 
West,’ H. Mosetzy. The lady is dressed in black 
velvet, and seated in an easy and graceful pose. 
The head and features are well drawn; the latter 
are brilliant in colour, and characterised by much 
sweetness of expression. 

No. 648. ‘ Blowing Bubbles—the Past and the 
Present,’ G. Harvey. This admirable picture 
embodies a profoundly touching sentiment very 
simply illustrated by the association of the common- 
place material of which the artist has availed him- 
self. The scene is the Greyfriars Churchyard in 
Edinburgh, and the actors several groups of chil- 
dren chasing the bubbles, which one of the num- 
ber, mounted on a tombstone, is blowing with a 
pipe and soap-suds. The composition is at once a 
philosophical essay upon human life—its bubbles 
and its baubles fascinating even at the brink 
of the grave—in the language of Job, ‘“‘the path 
which no fowl knoweth, and which the vulture’s 
eye hath not seen.” ‘The picture is large, and 
presents a most effective arrangement, an imme- 
diate background being formed by a line of ancient 
monuments, whereby the figures are finely re- 
lieved. The gleeful thoughtlessness of the children 
is charmingly described, and in the association is 
found a text which has never before been more 
more beautifully written upon canvas, Mr. Har- 
vey holds a high rank among British artists: in 
Edinburgh his position is the highest; it has been 
gained by long, earnest, and honourable labour : 
no living painter has worked with greater indus- 
try: he is a man of genius-unquestioned ; but he 
is more than that: his productions invariably 
evidence reading, thought, and careful study, Add 
to this that no member of the profession is more 
largely esteemed and respected; few men have 
among admirers so great a number of friends. The 
mystery of his condemnation to the Octagon Room 
is therefore inexplicable. 

No. 650. ‘ Hoar Frost—Evening,’ E. W1LL1AMs, 
Sen. The scene is immediately closed in by trees 
now stripped of their summer leafage, and the near 
ground is lightened by the grey relief of the hoar 
frost. This is a difficult aspect ed per but it is 
here made out with infinite care and truth, 

No. 652. ‘The Patience of Griseldis,’ D. W. 
Deane. The subject is from the Clerke’s Tale in 
Chaucer— 
* But, at the last, to speken she began, 
And meekly she to sergeant praid, 
So as he was a worthy gentil man) 
she might kisse hir child er that it deid.” 


Griseldis is seated, holding her child, and address- 
ing the serjeant with an earnestly beseeching ex- 
pression ; but he stands unmoved. There are in 
these two figures remarkable firmness and solidity 
of manner, together with a general harmony of 
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colour, which have in them much of originality 
and independence. The subject is one showing 
reading and research. : 

No. 658, ‘An Autumn Evening—Gleaners Re- 
turning,’ H. Jursum. A composition wherein is 
seen much careful execution, especially in the 
foliage: the trees being distributed with an 
cnselient feeling for effective arrangement, The 
general hue of the picture is much more mellow 
than any we have ever seen exhibited under this 
name, 

No. 659. ‘ Peasants of Subiaco, Italy,’ A. Jerome. 
These are a shepherd-boy and a girl at a spring, 
both strictly in the costume of the Italian peasantry. 
The figures are otherwise characteristic, and are 
brought forward in a landscape composition highly 
appropriate. 

Ko. 661. ‘Roundheads and Royalists,’ J. W. 
Guiass. An incident is here narrated for which we 
believe there is no authority, although it _ have 
frequently taken place. party of Roundheads 
have stopped at a country inn, the “ King’s Head,” 
and one of the party with an axe is busied in sever- 
ing the sign at the neck—that is, beheading the 
king. The figures are carefully studied and cos- 
tumed, and the horses drawn and painted with 
knowledge and skill, The subject is original, and 
indicates a valuable habit of available deduction 
from reading. 

No. 666, ‘The Net-Mender,’ R. J. HAMerRtToN. 
A small study of a female figure in an open sea- 
coast view. A simple and agreeable picture. 

No. 669. ‘Ophelia,’ C. Cotiins. The particular 
passage is found in the 7th Scene of Act IV. The 
Queen's description of the death of Ophelia— 

* There, on the pendant boughs, her coronet weeds 

Clambering to hang.” 


She is presented according to the letter of the de- 
scription. The colour of the features is clear and 
beautiful. The figure is a graceful conception, but 
it wants support. 

No. 670. ‘ Dorothea surprised by Cardenio, the 
Curate, and the Barber,’ the figures by T. Uwrns, 
Esq., the landscape by Mrs. Annoip. ‘At the 
stir they made in advancing, the beauteous phantom 
raised her head, and parted her hair with both her 
hands, to see what occasioned the noise.’’ In the 
conception of Dorothea it is difficult to be original : 
she has been painted in every probability of form. 
In this composition the figures are small, but drawn 
with much taste. The breadth of the canvas is 
devoted to the landscape, which is romantic, and 
in execution very spirited. 

No. 671. ‘The Marriage Settlement—Time of 
the Restoration,’ T. F. MansHatt, This is a 
large and very carefully studied work, compre- 
hending every personage necessary to the occasion, 
as the parents, the lawyer, the clergyman,—the 
betrothed lovers sitting aside on the right. All 
the characters are clearly defined, and the purpose 
of the assemblage is sufficiently perspicuous. The 
picture is highly coloured, and teeming with acces- 
sory. 

No, 672. ‘Christ Praying in the Garden,’ J. 
Woop. The passage illustrated is from the twenty- 
second chapter of St. Luke, from the forty-first to 
the forty-fifth verse, inclusive :—*‘ And he was with- 
drawn from them about a stone’s cast, and kneeled 
down and prayed, saying, Father, if thou be will- 
ing, remove this cup from me; nevertheless, not 
my will, but thine be done. And there appeared 
unto him from heaven, an angel strengthening 
him,” &c, The point chosen is the appearance 
of the angel, emerging from a cloud to the pre- 
sence of Christ, who kneels, praying fervently, 
according to the letter of the text. The disciples 
are sleeping in the more immediate part of the 
composition, for when he rose, ‘‘ he Fund them 
sleeping for sorrow."’ The treatment concentrates 
the entire strength of the light upon the Saviour 
and the Angel. Such an arrangement is not new 





in this subject; it is, however, that which is most 
suitable to it 
__No. 676. ‘The Little Songster,’ A. T. Derry. 
The subject is of a very insignificant character, 
being a lady holding a canary on her finger. The | 
artist has, however, made the most of it. 
_ No. 679. ‘ Harvest Time,’ H. B. Witits. A 
single full-length figure. A rustic study of a boy | 
with a small barrel at his back, and ¢ juip as 
for field labour. The figure is carefully Tacs 
but the composition wants the relief of a little 


shade, an unbroken li ili 
bashereund. en light prevailing throughout the 
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No. 680. ‘The Vicar’s Family on the way to 


Church,’ C StonenovsE. ‘“ 


my wife’s pillion broke down, and they were obli 
‘see to repair them before they could wou” 
Such is the particular incident here dwelt on. Upon 
irls, and Mrs. Primrose is 

remounted. There isa 
tne but the subject 


one horse are the two 
impatiently waiting to 
sharpness of manner in the 
is rendered with literal trut 


DRAWINGS AND MINIATURES. 


In this room many oil pictures of much merit 
have been placed; we therefore notice these first, 
without aienes to the numbers in the catalogue. 

No. 681. ‘ The Soldier’s Return—an incident in 
the life of Burns,’ T. Brooxs. In this incident 
originated the song “‘When wild war’s deadly 
blast was blawn,”’ which Burns composed after 
having listened to a recital of the adventures of a 
poor way-worn soldier, whom the poet met at the 
inn at Brownhill. The scene is the interior of the 
change-house, and Burns, the principal figure, 
faces the spectator, looking somewhat og a and 
thinner than he is represented in the best portrait 
ofhim. The soldier, of course a kilted hero of the 
Black Watch, faces Burns, whom he earnestly ad- 
dresses ; and besides these there are other imper- 
sonations, constituting in the whole a work care- 
fully studied with respect to drawing and character, 
but wanting a little more depth. 

No. 682. ‘Miranda contemplating the Storm,’ 
H. J. TOWNSEND. 


** Oh, I have suffered with those that I saw suffer.” 


Such is the exclamation as she stands leaning on a 
fragment of rock surveying the surging billows 
beneath her. The figure has been carefully stu- 
died, and the expression accords well with the 
feeling of the text. 

No. 712. ‘At Naes, Norway,’ W. West. This 
view presents a mountain stream rapidly descend- 
ing a rocky acclivity. In the subject-matter there 
is a feeling different from that of our ordinary 
landscape material ; and the source of the subject 
is more broadly defined by the pines that sustain 
themselves on the rocks, which bound and form 
the watercourse. 

No. 716. ‘ Lane Scene,’ J. Stank. The ground 
and lower parts of this picture bear the impress of 
Nature; the foliage of the trees which overhang 
the road is carefully worked out, but is deficient 
in freshness, 

No. 751. ‘Mother and Child,’ R. 8. Lauper. 
The mother is a semi-nude study resting on the 
ground and contemplating her child; the lower 
limbs being enveloped in drapery ; the whole prin- 
cipally in shade, a streak of light falling on the 
back and bringing the figure forward from a land- 
scape background. The work is distinguished by 
a sentiment extremely graceful and tender. 

No. 752. ‘A Trout Stream,’ H. Jursum. For 
a trout stream the water is too sluggish ; it is how- 
ever, with its accompaniments of trees and broken 
— painted with a clean and decided touch. 

No. 753. 
Scattery,’ W. WiLLes. A charming composition, 
painted with considerable ability. The scene is 
essentially Lrish. 

No. 804. ‘ The Flight of Madeline and Porphyro 
during the drunkenness attending the Revelry,’ 
W.H. Hunt. This composition is realised from 
Keats’s “‘ Eve of St. Agnes :”’ 

** They glide like phantoms into the wide hall, 

Like phantoms to the iron porch they glide,” &c. 
The inner wassail, the drunken porter, the wakin 
bloodhounds, and the stealthy figures, are 
described according to the feeling of the verse. 
There are many valuable points in the picture, and 
the selection of such a subject is evidence of reading 
and independence. 

No. 860. ‘ Portrait of John Gibson, Esq., R.A.,’ 
J.G. Gitsert. The head is admirably painted 
and strikingly like the subject, but somewhat 
severe in expression ; the figure too is lost for want 


| of relief. 


No. 904. ‘Gateway of Walley Abbey, Lanca- 
shire,’ J. Peex. The gateway is seen at a distance 
over the tops of trees; the foreground consists of a 
road, having trees on the left; the picture is high, 
but its masterly style is obvious. 

No. 905. ‘ A Coast Scene,’ C. Duxrs. A study 
of a single figure—a girl seated on the re— 


carefully drawn and solidly painted. 
No. ‘Ferdinand and Miranda,’ H. Le Jzune. 


ext the of 


‘A Round Tower on the Island of h 
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A work of a lofty and aspiring style 

characters are charmingly an mle 
drawn, and painted in exquisite taste. It is ai, 
cult to understand why a picture of such rare 
merit should be condemned to a high place in the 
miniature room. This is one of the many “ mis. 
takes ’’ against which we earnestly protest 

No. 1057. ‘ Duvock Water—Cumberland,’ W. J 
Biacktock. In this picture a dark and rocky fote- 
ground occupies the breadth of the canvas, cutti 
a y, — ed — of mountains on the other 
side of the lake. ere is much nat igi 
nal style in the work. etre: 

No. 686. ‘ Medal of William Wordsworth Esq 
the Poet,’ L. Wyron. This is asmall profile, drawn 
in chalk upon a gray paper, and touched with 
white. Although free in touch there is an aston. 
— clearness of detail, and the resemblance to the 
gi subject is most _—. 

No. 695. ‘Enamel Portrait of Gevartius, from 
the Se by Vandycke, in the National 
Gallery,’ W. Essex. A beautiful repetition of 
that extraordinary head—none of the force, sub- 
stance, colour, or reality of the original, is here 


"Sie ibe 

No. 699. ‘ Portrait of H. R. H. the Princess de 
Joinville—enamel after Winterhalter,’ Mapame 
P. Laurent. The figure is presented at full- 
length, with an open background. It is executed 
with a microscopic nicety of touch. 

No. 701. ‘Mr. and Mrs. Webster—enamel after 
T. Webster, R.A,’ J. Stimpson. A valuable 
repetition of the beautifully brilliant group of two 
small portraits, exhibited we think the year before 
last by Mr. Webster. The heads are charmingly 
coloured. 

No. 711. ‘ Portrait of the Marquis of Down- 
shire,’ J. Grtpert. A chalk drawing the head 
of which is remarkable for life-like intelligence 
and easy movement. 

No. 728. ‘Portrait of Miss Sangstone,’ Miss 
Emity Mactrone. A very careful drawing upon 

aper; the lady is attired in black velvet, the 
head being relieved by —— drapery. 

No. 734. ‘ Portrait of a Young Lady,’ Aticta 
H. Larrp. The features are remarkable for their 
high finish, softness of texture, and life-like colour. 

o. 740. ‘ Portrait of Miss Ross,’ W. F. Trrrm. 
This figure is relieved by a landscape background, 
which is elaborated into detail, insomuch as to 
deprive the principal of its real value. The ex 
pression of the features is extremely agreeable. 

No. 749. ‘Gilfred W. Hartley, Esq., High 
Sheriff of Cumberland,’ T. Carrick. The drawing 
of the head and hands in this miniature is very 
masterly. The subject is presented in a sporting 
costume—a velvet shooting coat, and is seated in an 
attitude of much natural ease. 

No. 755. ‘ Miss Fitz-Gibbon,’ R. THorsuRy. 
In this miniature the lady is seen at full- , 
being dressed in a silk dress with a bronze 
the effect of which is most perfectly imitated. In 
the treatment of the head there is much taste, 8 
— of hair being elegantly disposed round the 

e 














No. 765. ‘Mrs, Charles Harrison,’ Mrs. J. H. 
Carrer. A head and bust, carefully drawn and 
able in colour. ‘ ; 

No. 772. ‘ The Children of Henry Tritton, En, 
Mrs. H. Mosetey. A small group of two litth 
figures, remarkable for harmonious colour and feli- 
citous infantine expression. : 

No. 773. ‘Sir Henry Broughton, Bart., Sir W. 
J. Newton. A highly elaborated miniature, show- 
ing a front face of earnest and thinking character. 
It is treated with simplicity, but is very forcible. 

No. 780. ‘The Portrait of Shakspere, from 
Roubiliac’ (imitation Cameo), Miss M. A. NICHOLS. 
A small profile curiously imitative of Cameo, 
readily recognisable as a head of Shakspere. : 

No. 788. ‘ Viscountess Downe and her Family, 
R. Tuorsurn. This miniature presents the lady 
at full length, grouped with two —, one being 
at her side and the other upon a piece O° # 
masonry. The work is distinguished by its 
ment and refined taste, and is a most yon 4 
production i, nothing in this style of Art has 

e beyond it. , 
6°No. 790. ‘Richard Durant, Jun., Bsq-, os 
C. Ross, R.A. This is a half-1 , trea in 
a plain dark bac a. The head is masterly 
colour and grave in exp L. 

No. yoy Portrait “ od Right Hon. H 
land,’ C. Couzens. miniature ¢ 
three-quarter face and bust. Much Italianised in 
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style and colour, but withal simple and elegant in 
ONO. 803. ‘ Portrait of the Right Hon. Fox Maule, 
MP.,’ L. Dickenson, This is a life-sized head in 
red, white, and black chalk ; it is drawn in a forcible 
style, and hatched with masterly firmness. — ; 

“No. 808. ‘The Hon. Mrs. Charles Cavendish,’ J. 
Hayter. A life-sized head in the light and sketchy 
but graceful style of this artist, which displays his 
talent better than miniature works. 

No. 810. ‘Mrs. Durant,’ Sir W. C. Ross, R.A. 
The lady is seated presenting a front face ; she is 
attired in crimson velvet, which is painted with in- 
finite depth and richness. In the minute and more 
difficult points of detail, the miniature exhibits all 
the usual excellence of the works of this artist. 

No. 819. ‘H. R. H. the Duchess of Saxe Coburg,’ 
by the same hand, is simply a head and bust, treated 
with breadth and endowed with the easy natural 

vement of life. 
ONO. 821. ‘Mrs. John Hare,’ Mrs. J. H. Carrer. 
A head and bust remarkable for good colour. 

No. 829. ‘Portrait of Robert Vernon Heath, 
Esq.,’ H. Cotten. A small miniature unaffected 
in treatment, but distinguished in the features by 
an intelligence most difficult to communicate in 
works so small. 

No, 832. ‘A Bracelet Miniature of Jones Hall 
Pope, Esq.,’ Mrs. V. BantHotomew. In this mi- 
nute portrait the resemblance is made out with a 
microscopic finish, and so striking as to be recognis- 
able at once. It is brilliant in colour, and admirably 
fitted for its destined purpose. 

No. 835. ‘ Her Most Gracious Majesty, H. R. H. 
the Princess Helena, and H. R. H. the Prince Al- 
fred,’ R. Tuorsurn. In this exquisite work of 
Art the Queen is represented standing, bearing the 
Princess Helena in her arms, and having at her 
right side, Prince Alfred. The Queen wears a regal 
tiara—the person fronting the spectator, but the 
head turned in profile; she is dressed in a simple 
robe, with an accessory drapery enveloping the lower 
part of the figure, without further ornament ; and 
in composition and feeling resembling very much 
some of the middle-age statues of the Virgin and 
Child—especially one we believe existing at Nurem- 
berg. Inthe group, Prince Alfred represents St. 
John. The back is an open landscape, with a dis- 
tant view of the sea. 

No. 836, ‘ Portrait of Alice, eldest daughter of 
Viscount Jocelyn,’ A. Buarkiey. A life-sized 
drawing of a child holding before her a white lily ; 
the head is decided in style and full of purely infan- 
tine character. 

No, 845. ‘ Lieut.-Gen. Sir Henry King,’ Sir W. 
C, Ross, R.A. The subject is painted in the uni- 
form of his rank, with numerous orders, The fea- 
tures are detailed with infinite nicety, and as a 
whole, the work is one of the most beautiful minia- 
tures its author has ever produced. 

No, 855. ‘Mrs, Maberley,’ E. D. SuitH. The 
lady is attired in black velvet, and presented at 
half-length standing, relieved by a plain dark 
background, the pose being characterised by much 
natural ease. The features are life-like in colour, 
and distinguished by much feminine sweetness. 

No, 856. ‘ William Wordsworth,’ F, CARRICK. 
This is a triumph in miniature painting; never has 
there in the Art been shown so much thinki 
intelligence, so much minute drawing, accompanie 
with such general breadth and purity of tone as in 
this work.—No, 890. ‘ A Portrait of Mr. Rogers, 
the Poet,’ is by the same artist, and a worthy pend- 
ant to that of Wordsworth. 

No, 868. ‘ Portrait of a Belgian Lady,’ Miss A. 
. ae. Only a head, but remarkable for beautiful 

our, 

No, 878. ‘The Viscount Downe,’ R. Tuor- 
BURN. A full-length portrait, presenting the figure 
leaning on the back of a chair in a redundantly 
furnished cabinet. The principle of the miniature 
is that of low-toned brilliancy, and although a com- 
position of numerous items, there is an amplitude 
of treatment in the work which reminds the spec- 
tator of life-sized portraits. It is the most success- 
ful in its style we ever seen. 

No. 910. ‘Study,’ G. M. Tomi. A chalk- 
drawing of a girl’s head, the features of which are 
fresh and natural in their hues, and animated in 
ex ression. 

— 929. ‘Sir Charles Clarke, Bart.,’ Sir W. J. 
4 ee A beautiful portrait, finished with much 

’ lcacy and distinguished by a harmonious warmth 
of colour: much the best of the works lately exhi- 
bited under this name, 








No. 931. ‘ Portrait of a Child,’ 8. Benprxen. 
A chalk-drawing of a child lying on a bed: it has 
= merit of being extremely vigorous and substan- 


No. 933. ‘The Misses Soulsby,’ Crana E. F. 
Kerriz. This is a group of two ladies, who are 
posed with much fine feeling for elegant composi- 
tion. The carnations are bright and mellow, and 
all the accessories most carefully studied. The 
oe oye this work is evidently to convey pictorial 
quality into portraiture, and in this it is eminently 
successful. 

No. 934. ‘ A Bracelet Miniature of Master How- 
ard,’ Mrs. V. BartHoLomew. The head of a child, 
drawn with infinite nicety, and lighted up with the 
pure and transparent hues natural to childhood. 

No. 943. ‘ View from the Old Encampment upon 
Wimbledon Common, looking to the South,’ J. 
MarTIN. A water-colour drawing displaying all 
the nicety of stipple finish, which characterises 
the water-colour works of this artist. On the right 
of the composition is a large spreading tree, from 
beneath which the view opens into distance, It is 
treated with much romantic feeling. 

No. 947. ‘Mrs. Charles Walpole,’ Miss M. 
Giiu1es. This is a miniature in oil, which presents 
the lady standing. It has all the nice finish of 
water-colour with much force and depth. 

No. 959. ‘ Portrait of a Lady,’ P. A. MuLREADY. 
There is some confusion in the numbers here; the 
work by this artist is a chalk-drawing of a lady, 
remarkable for singular minuteness of finish. 

No. 960. ‘Portrait of a Young Lady,’ J. 8. 
TEMPLETON. This is a life-sized head wrought in 
chalk, apparently with the stump and the point, 
and finished into an expression of much sweet- 
ness, 

No. 961. ‘ Miss Henrietta Ward,’ Mrs. H. Mosr- 
LEY. A drawing on paper of the head and bust of 
a young lady. The style is light and elegant, and 
the features are animated in expression. 

No. 962. ‘ View on the Brent—Spring,’ J. Mar- 
TIN. A water-colour drawing showing a small 
stream covered with weeds and shaded by trees. A 
well-selected passage of close scenery, made out 
with fine feeling. 

No. 967. ‘L’Allegro and Il Penseroso,’ J. C, 
Horsiey. This is a small oil sketch, mounted 
like a water-colour drawing, and presenting the 
spirit of both poems in one group, the former 
a figure in red drapery, and the latter a 
nun in black. The composition is altogether 
highly effective. 

o. 990. ‘ Shakspere’s Seven Ages’ (a design to 
form the border and centre of a plateau, to be ex- 
ecuted in porcelain), D.MaciisE, R.A. A series of 
eight exquisite drawings in pencil, which must be 
classed in poetical sweetness among the best similar 
productions of all times. The first is prefaced by 
the lamp of life, being a preliminary summing up 
of the whole. In this eloquent composition, the 
whole Seven Ages are seen beautifully typified. 
The Schoolboy is a conception of rare excellence ; 
the Lover is extended on the ground, inditing his 
sonnet, and having near him his guitar. In the 
Justice we find young Shakspere before Sir Thomas 
Lucy with the keepers, and the slain deer as evi- 
dence against him ; and in the Pantaloon, a youth 
and a maiden who accompany the old man are 
making love behind him. These are indeed charm- 
ing compositions, and it is to be hoped will be 
en ~ oo ublication. 

o. 1018. ‘ Death of Cleopatra,’ G. Jonzs, R.A. 
A sketch in chalk, in which Cleopatra is seen apply- 
ing the asp. The drawing is distinguished by its 
fine chiaroscuro. 

No. 1052.. ‘ Alexander Colvin, Esq.,’ F. Cruick- 
SHANK. A portrait in water-colour upon paper; 
the face is hatched into a gr eee | soft texture, 
that would seem to yield to the touch. 4 

No. 1059. ‘ Cereus Grandiflorus—Cereus Speci- 
ossimus, and Cereus Allnuttii,’ V. BAaRTHOLOMEW. 
These flowers, so gorgeous in their hues, are 
painted here in a manner in which flowers have 
never been represented by any other hand. Their 
character is rendered with extreme botanical nicety, 
and theyare grouped into composition with refined 


te. 
7" 1060. ‘Three Daughters of Thomas Glad- 
stone, Esq.,’ G. Ricumonp. This is a large com- 
ition, in which the three figures are brought 
orward with roundness and substance, backed by 
a light and open sketchy view. The faces are 
a 4 but broadly hatched, and of expression 


extremely agreeable. 


No. 1088. ‘Children of Richard Heathfield, Esq.,’ 
Dz Satome. This is a group, executed in black 
chalk, but so highly finished as to resemble 
mezzotinto engraving. The children are assem- 
bled upon the brink of a piece of water, in 
which are swans. | are admirably drawn, 
grouped with taste and judgment, and move 
very naturally. By the same artist is a portrait of 
the Marchioness of Douro, in which the lady is 
drawn at full length, a figure of much grace and 
elegance. We have never seen anything more 
remarkable in chalk drawing, than the beautiful 
finish which the features and neck exhibit. 

No. 1089. ‘ Portrait of a Lady,’ J. Watson. A 
work of considerable merit; drawn with much 
judgment ; the pose is graceful and effective, and 
the colouring natural and true ; it is of unassuming 
character, but it belongs to the best class, 


ARCHITECTURAL ROOM. 


No, 1247. ‘A Mountain Stream,’ J. Raprorp. 
A well selected passage of scenery is here shown— 
composed of trees, a rapid stream and its rocky bed. 
Parts of the picture are judiciously brought forward, 
but the light and shade are ineffective. 

No. 1248, ‘The Roman Carnival,’ E, Crowe. 
One of the streets of the Eternal City is here crowded 
with a throng of maskers of all colours. The sub- 
ject at best not a grateful one; the artist has made 
the most of it. 

No. 1249, ‘A Ball-room in the year 1760,’ A. 
SoLomon. This is a large composition, and well 
worthy of a better place than the Architectural 
Room, The figures are graceful, spirited, and cos- 
tumed with accuracy; and the picture throughout 
is admirable in colour. Many of the groups are in 
themselves subjects enough for separate works. 

No, 1254. ‘ Heath Scene—Afternoon,’ T. J. 
Sorer. This picture is hung very high, but it is 
obviously marked by good qualities. . 

No. 1259. ‘ Portel—near Boulogne,’ G. Stan- 
FIELD, Jun. Representing a village on the sea- 
shore, painted with firmness, and in the more distant 
parts with much sweetness of colour. 

No. 1261. ‘ A Scotch Fair,’ J. Purture. This 
is a large composition, involving every variety of 
character to be found in such a scene. The figures 
are very numerous, and each is an individuality 
studied from the life. Inthe immediate foreground 
are even episodes of love discoverable among the 
chaffering buyers and sellers, The truth of the 
scene is unexceptionable, 

No. 1266. ‘The Valley of Hell, Prussian Fron- 
tiers, Switzerland,’ J. V. De Fireury. This pic- 
ture is placed too high for close inspection, but even 
at a distance the general effect is striking. 

No. 1130, ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ J. Harwoop. 
This is the balcony scene, in which the effect of 
light has been studied with much success, 

No. 1148. ‘ The Lady Chapel in Westminster 
Abbey,’ 5S. Rayner A large picture, in which is 
given an accurate and very high y elaborated repre- 
sentation of this beautiful chapel. 

No. 1149. ‘A Sketch from the’Painters’ Window,’ 
R.Rotruwew.. The sketch is of a boy who is selling 
flowers—he carries a rose-bush in a pot under his arm ; 
the figure is lighted on one side very effectively. 
Besides the pictures in the Architectural Room 
are numerous water-colour drawings and designs, 
and other works of distinguished merit, to which we 
have not space to do the justice to which they are 
so fullyentitled. In this also are ‘The Fothergillian 
Prize Medal,’ W. Wyon, R.A.; ‘The Gresham 
Prize Medal,’ W. Won, R.A.; ‘ A medallic Por- 
trait of H. R. H. Prince Albert,’ G. G. ApAms; 
‘ Medal of William Wordsworth, Esq., the Poet,’ 
L. Wyon; ‘ Medal of Father Mathew,’ &c. &c. 
On the subject of Architecture as shown in the 
Royal Academy, we refer our readers to a series of 
able articles in our zealous and judicious contempo- 
rary ‘‘ The Builder;” again, however, expressing 
our opinion, that these works have no business here. 


SCULPTURE, 
No. 1317. ‘Marble Bust of Her Maj Queen 
Victoria,’ J. Ginson, R.A. This work shows 


only the head of the Queen, on which is worn a 
small gemmed coronal. The head is slightly in- 
clined upwards, and those parts which admit of 
igh finish are most carefully elaborated. 

o. 1318. ‘Marble Bust of H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales, executed from the Life wy rmission 
of Her Most Gracious Majesty,’ N. N. Burnwangp. 
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This work is intended for the Cornwall Poly- 
technic Society at Falmouth; it is treated with 
simplicit — 4 good taste, but does not afford a 
favourable resemblance of the Prince of Wales. 

No. 1319. ‘ Bust of H.R.H. Prince Alfred, exe- 
cuted by Command of Her Majesty the Queen,’ 
Mus. Tuonnycrorr. In the character of this 
little head there is much of the vivacious expres- 
sion of childhood ; it is modelled with spirit but 
without affectation, and the yielding character of 
the surface is like the softness of nature. : 

No. 1320. ‘ Dancing-girl reposing—executed in 
Marble for the Art-Union of London,’ W. C. Mar- 
suaLL, A. A life-sized semi-nude figure, the 
lower half being enveloped in drapery. She 
holds in her left hand a tambourine, and in her 
right the wreaths which have been cast to her 
after dancing. The head is turned to the right, 
and from this side the figure is seen to much 
advantage. In front, the projection of the knee 
gathers shade, which, in some degree, deprives 
the figure of support. The head and upper parts 
of the figure are modelled with exquisite taste. 
The subject is by no means new, but her ex- 
cellence, as a child of Terpsichore, is better shown 
than in any other version we have seen. 

No. 1321. ‘An unfinished Marble Statue of 
Henry Jephson, Esq., M.D.,’ P. Hotiins. This 
is a statue of the heroic size, intended for erection 
in the Jephson Gardens at Leamington. The figure 
stands enveloped in a cloak, having the head 
turned to the right and the left hand crossing the 
person. The drapery has been studied with in- 
finite care, and there is much relief in the attitude; 
but the figure wants support on the left side, the 
left leg being almost lost in shade. 

No. 1323. ‘Statue in Marble of the Infant Bac- 
chus,’ R. J. Wyarr. This little figure, crowned 
with “ ivy never sere,”’ holds up, in one hand, a 
bunch of grapes, and in the other, a cup; it is 
characteristic and spirited. 

No. 1325. ‘Group in Marble of the Nymph 
Eucharis and Cupid,’ R. J. Wyatt. The subject 
is derived from Telemachus ; that passage in which 
Calypso, in seeking relief for herself, commits 
Cupid to the care of Eucharis, who is now listen- 
ing to his idle but insidious prattle. The nymph 
is semi-draped and seated; a figure extremely 
beautiful, easy in style and movement, and re- 
sponding admirably to the other. 

No. 1326. ‘Statue in Marble of Aurora stepping 
upon Earth scattering dew,’ J. Ginson, R.A. She 
is represented as stepping from the sky on to the 
earth, and sheds the dew from a vessel which she 
carries in her right hand. The idea is one of the 
most beautiful of the Greek poets, whom the artist 
has assuredly consulted in his version of the rosy 
fingered Eos, She is feigned to have been covered 
with a veil, and this has been intended in the 
lightness of the drapery of the statue, which, in the 
expression of movement, is made to adhere too 
closely to the limbs, manifestly to the injury of the 
composition. It is true that similar examples exist 
in antique Art, but the circumstances were not the 
same under which is now presented her whom 
Hesiod calls the mother of the “ magnanimous 
winds,”’ 

No. 1327. ‘Statue of a Female Equestrian,’ 
Count D’Orsay. This is a plaster cast of the 
cabinet size ; the horse is spirited and the mounted 
figure extremely graceful. A likeness of Her 
Majesty is intended. 

No, 1328. ‘ Lavinia,’ J. M. Spence. The passage 
proposed is that in which Palemon addresses 
Lavinia— 

“ Then throw that shameful pittance from thy hand, 

But ill applied to such a rugged task,” &c. 
This is a statue in marble, the figure being life- 
sized and erect, holding in the right hand the 
“ pittance,”’ which Palemon requests her to throw 
away. The eyes are cast down ; the figure is not, 
perhaps, sufficiently that of youth, but is beautifully 
wrought and happily conceived. : 

No. 1330, ‘ Innocence,’ J. H. Fotry. This is 
& life-sized statue, in plaster, of a semi-nude 
youthful female figure, caressing and holding a 
dove to her bosom. The figure is effectively sup- 
ported by drapery below, in a manner to give 
lightness and grace to the upper parts of the 

person. In the head, there is much sweetness 
and the nude is charmingly modelled. ‘ 
A ae * Cupid Captive,’ W.C, MARSHALL, A. 
holdin e wnt in plaster, representing a nymph 
of the mg lifting Cupid by a ribbon. The relation 

© figures is well sustained ; the action is 
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graceful, and the modelling of the principal figure 
shows that degree of firmness of attitude necessary 
to the proposed exertion. E 

No. 1333. ‘ Lord Hyde, Eldest Son of his Excel- 
lency the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland,’ to be exe- 
cuted in marble, J. E. Jones. This composition 
is constituted of a child, grouped with a dog upon 
acushion. It is in plaster, and remarkable for its 
freedom and decision of style. 

No. 1335. ‘Cabinet Statue in marble of Sir 
Charles Morgan, Bart.,’ J. E. Tuomas. A small 
work, remarkable as an extraordinary likeness 
as to feature, but the head is somewhat large in 
proportion to the person. 

No. 1339. ‘ Eros and Euphrosyne,’ T. WooLmEr. 
A group in plaster, in which the Grace has placed 
Love upon her shoulder, and caresses him. There 
is much fine feeling in the conception, and its 
execution. 

No. 1347. ‘The Murder of the Innocents,’ W. 
Jackson. This is a plaster group which was 
executed in competition for the gold medal. The 
action, in parts of the principal figure, reminds 
the spectator of the Fighting Gladiator. The com- 
position presents many valuable points; but it is 
deficient of richness. 

No, 1354. ‘A Drawing Room Chimney Picce,’ 
W.C. Marsuatt, A. This is a work of much 
poetry of conception and beauty of execution. 
On the frieze are represented Shakspeare’s Seven 
Ages, impersonated by infant figures very elegantly 
treated, in arabesque, the foliage of which is seen 
budding in infancy, and perishing in old age. On 
the pilasters are L’Allegro, and I] Penseroso, the 
whole surmounted by Cupid and Psyche. This work 
exhibits a very high degree of refined taste and 
poetic genius. 

No. 1355. ‘The Attendant Spirit in Comus 
Descending on a Glancing Star.’ One of a series 
of forty designs executed by Fetrx F. M. MIvier. 
This is a bas-relief in plaster, in which the at- 
tendant spirit is seen on the shoulders of the star ; 
another figure is seen shooting obliquely downward, 
with a well-expressed rapidity of motion. 

No, 1357. ‘ The Massacre of the Innocents,’ G. 
G. Apams, This a group in plaster, for which the 
Royal Academy awarded the gold medal in last 
December. The group consists of three figures, 
the principal, with the mother and child; the first 
is an admirable example of vigorous anatomical 
modelling, without any affected display of unne- 
cessary muscular development, and well worthy of 
the distinction it has gained. 

No. 1361. ‘The Last Drop—a Young Satyr 
Drinking,’ W. C. Marsuarit, A. “ The last 
Drop”’ hangs to a panther’s-head goblet, which 
the creature has drained ; the work is successful, 
as being strictly in the spirit of the antique. 

No. 1373. ‘ Bust, in marble, of Major-Gen. Sir 
Harry Smith,’ G.G. Apams. The head is small, 
but in the thin lips, the ‘‘ cordage ”’ of the cheeks, 
and the quality of the eye, there is enough to 
account for the reputation of this distinguished 
officer. 

No, 1374. ‘ Bust of His Majesty the King of 
Holland,’ J.E. Jones. This is a very remarkable 
head; its peculiarities are of that kind which is 
dictated by nature alone ; the expression has in it 
a frankness, by which the spectator is at once 
interested. 

No. 1393. ‘ Sir George Seymour,’ W. BEHNEs. 
A marble bust presenting the profile, a judicious 
arrangement, as it would appear that the subject 
has been wounded on the left cheek. The features 
are of a fine type—the eye is vivacious and pene- 
trating. 

No. 1403. ‘Madlle. Jenny Lind,’ J. Dunnam. 

A bust in marble, which is signalised by an ori- 
ginal simplicity and elegance of character that at 
once identify it with the gifted lady whom it repre- 
sents. The features are placid, but the artist has 
succeeded in qualifying them in a manner to bespeak 
deeper and quicker sensibilities than those where- 
with ordinary humanity is gifted. 
_ No. 1440. ‘ Alderman Moon,’ W. Bennes. This 
is a marble bust presenting a remarkable resem- 
blance to the subject ; it is animated in expression, 
and in execution refined upon with much taste. 

No. 1442. ‘ Marble Bust of Mrs. Thomas Long- 
man,’ T. Butter. The treatment of this work is 
admirably becoming to the character of the features; 
without pretension there is a classic elegance about 
the head, united with infinite feminine sweetness, 
rarely attained save by power of a high order. 

No. 1450. ‘Marble Bust of the Right Hon. R. L. 





Sheil, M.P.,’ C. Moore. A small head without 
drapery ; the face is inclined upwards, and is quali. 
———s ae eeaeaity, which, together with 
an indicated quickness of moy peaks 
— of the i 7 - 
o. 1451. ‘ Bust of Sir R. J. Murchison ’ 
&c., R. Westmacort, A. ‘The likeness reo 
ject is at once observed; the bust i odelled 
oe: with the nicest care. rs. = 
0. 1452. ‘ Posthumous Bust in marb; 
Barneby, Esq., late Member for Kast Woreic: 
shire,’ P. MacpowELt, R.A. Posthumous works 
of this kind constitute perhaps the most ungrateful 
department of the profession. It is seldom that 
the posthumous bust is entirely relieved of its 
mortem character; this is however by no means 
discoverable here. In the features there are argu- 
ment and thought. 


We have thus gone through the Exhibition, and 
hope we have omitted no picture that demanded 
notice—either for its merit or its promise. We be. 
lieve there are many works placed in positions so 
—— as to be destroyed for any usefal Purpose; 
and again express our deep regret that some plan 
is not adopted by which every exhibitor may be 
judged according to his true value. It is im 
sible to avoid complaint that while so many excellent 
works in history and landscape have been rejected 
** for want of room,’’ so large a number of portraits 
should have been hung ; and it is somewhat 
that this year, among these portraits, there is 
scarcely one of a distinguished personage—interest- 
ing beyond the immediate circle of friends. In 
this respect the members of the Royal Academy 
enjoy a prodigious advantage over their compe- 
titors ; ladies and gentlemen who have been painted 
like to see themselves figuring here; and it is un- 

uestionable that, in many instances, they sit for 
this express purpose.* 

Our comments on the proceedings of the Royal 
Academy, as regards their Annual Exhibition of 
the works of British Artists, has been made in a 
spirit far from hostile to that Institution: we know 
and admit its value; and have long been its advo- 
cate against unrefiecting or unscrupulous assailants: 
such, for example, as that of a weekly newspaper— 
distinguished by industry, talent, and rectitude in 
every department except that which relates to the 
Arts. We need only quote a passage from the 
Observer of May 21st, in which the Royal Academy 
is described as ‘‘ a College of inferiority,” to show 
how unworthily this important subject is treated in 
that Journal—a Journal which, with this exception, 
receives and is entitled to high consideration and 
respect.¢ ‘ 

We do earnestly hope that some steps will be 
taken by the Royal Academy to put a stop to com- 
plaints which are reasonable and just. Those which 
are frequently advanced against them, and which 
are not founded in truth, they may treat with in- 
difference; but they dare not much longer continue 
errors which are terrible sets-off against benefits; 
or persevere in withholding improvements when 
the age demands them from all institutions. 





* A case in point has been brought te our knowledge : 
not long ago a gentionan applied to an artist to paint him 
‘full length :” all preliminaries being arranged, he - 
‘Of course you will guarantee my being hung at the “ 
hibition.” “I cannot do so,” replied the artist, 4-7 
being a member, I can guarantee nothing of the kind ; 
Ican pledge myself to send your portrait to =. Ths 
Academy, and it is not likely they will reject a 
gentleman said he would consider. The result of _— 
sideration is, — SS oe — aby 0 roomber 
Exhibition; painted, in a very g@ tume, q 
of the pont mn who, of course, did guarantee its being 
exhibited. Pres : name 

+ Asa proof of the spirit in which these ey +7 
written, we may point attention to the fact tha’ 
Royal Academy catalogue there occurs @ . 
error: Mr. Charles Dickens, for Mrs. Charles a : 
the course of a most unmeaning article on E- « 
exhibited by Mactise, in which the writer a 
how much more he knows about Art than 
there occurs this passage :— 

« No, 357. ‘Portrait of Charles Dickens’ Ig Syn 
attention either from the connoisseur, go: oted 
spectator, though the painter has evidently paper 
best, which proves that portraiture, at all events, 
strong point.” é : 

The writer had looked at the oni. , 
had not seen; who will not call to mind St 's famous 
description of the critic ? 

“ Did you narrowly look! = 
Ik only at the stop-wateb, my lord! 
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EXHIBITION OF |THE SOCIETY OF 
PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS. 


Tue FORTY-POURTH exhibition of this Societ 
was opened to private view on Saturday the 29t 
of April. Since the last season the body has re- 
ceived an accession of three members from the 
New Water-Colour Society ; and we believe there 
are yet vacancies which remain to be filled. This 
Society pronounces itself almost essentially a body 
of landscape-painters, as adhering to the depart- 
ment of the Old School of water-colour. This is 
to be regretted, inasmuch as any considerable pro- 
portion of figure subjects would afford a valuable 
yariorum to the collection. The Exhibition 
abounds with minor preductions of the highest 
order of merit, but upon the part of the members 
severally, and especially of the older members, 
there is no marked effort, no essayed development 
of those powers which do spontaneously declare 
themselves in the ordinary unambitious course, 
Unhappily, we are made generally to see that 
which we have often seen before; scenes with 
which the respective artists have made us so 
familiar that we seem to know them as well as 
they do themcelves. 

No. 13. ‘ Lower End of the Valeof Clwyd, North 
Wales,’ D. Cox. This landscape is seen under the 
usual sombre aspect which the artist always paints. 
The view is not purely Welsh, of that kind which 
artists generally select as presenting only disposi- 
tions of trees with breaks of not very elevated 
distance. How powerful soever these works are, 
we must suppose the artist only goes abroad on 
cloudy days; seeing little else save indigo distances 
and deeply-shaded middle incident. We should 
rejoice to see some variety in the nervous style 
of the painter. 

No. 17. ‘On Hampstead Heath,’ GeorGE FRIPP. 
Under the judicious treatment seen in this drawing, 
there are none of the most vaunted of the picturesque 
districts that could supply a more interesting work 
than this. 

No. 18. ‘ Edinburgh from the Sea,’ C. BENTLEY. 
In this view we see all the prominent points of 
“ Auld Reekie,” from the neighbourhood of Leith 
harbour. The near breadth of the composition is 
occupied by the water of the Frith, which, in 
colour and movement, is highly successful. A boat, 
a fishing-smack, brig, and other craft are near the 
eye in opposition to the distant houses; and it is in 
the more immediate parts that the best passages 
are found, 

No, 21. ‘ View of Ben-More, in the Isle of Mull, 
from near Torloisk,’ CopLey FieLp1nec. This is 
a work possessing the charm of colour in a high 
degree, although that of the Ben is so positively 
blue as to make it lie heavy in the composition, 
which is prefaced with trees, in the favourite 
style of the artist. The work in colour resembles 
the oil pictures by the same hand, but with higher 
qualities of definitive execution and firmness. — 





No, 24. ‘ Saltwood Castle, Kent,’ P. Dewrnr. | 


This view of the famous ruin is taken from a point 
beyond the outer ditch, and presents an oblique 
view of the towers, which, by the way, are here 
given too high. We have a glimpse of the ruined 
chapel which appears also exaggerated, The trees 
are unnaturally woolly and loose in execution. 
_No. 25, ‘Distant View of the Bridge of Sighs— 
Venice,’ S, Prout. Looking up the canal, the 
well-known object is seen at the extremity; we 
have, therefore, on each side, a range of buildings, 
to the detail of which the experienced pencil of this 
artist gives full value ; and of the manner and 
feeling of the work it can only be said, that they 
are as vigorous and effective as they have ever been. 


Evans of Eton. This shearing is not of corn but 
of wool, which the fleecy denizens of “ that ilk,” 
are passively yielding to the shears of their thrifty 
guardians, On the right the famous Tilt flows by 
in its rocky bed ; on the left stands a bothie, before 
which are grouped the figures which constitute the 
life of the picture, and some of which, especially a 
kilted shepherd holding a ram by the horn and 
talking to a mounted overseer, are admirable in 
character, The quotations from the Glen are not 
so numerous as usual; is his Grace of Leeds 
equally an enemy to painters and sportsmen ? 

P, o, 28, § Nottingham,’ P. Dewtnt. A subject 
- that kind in which this artist is pre-eminent ; 
the drawing is worthy of the highest eulogy. It 
is one of those long views which we have had 





reason often to praise, presenting a view compara- | 
tively flat and open. e see Nottingham on the | 
right in the distance, and from the meadows which | 
occupy the near breadth of the view. 

No. 38. ‘ A Valley in the Sussex Downs between | 
Chanctonbury and Cisbury Hills, near Worthing,’ 
Cortey Fietpine. These Downs have been 
annually exhibited by this gentleman, for a series 
of years under such effect. 

o. 44. ‘ Landguard Fort, Harwich in the dis- | 
tance, Coast of Essex,’ C. Benttey. This is 
among the best of the recent works that have been | 
exhibited under this name. We have a Dutch | 
dogger and other craft sailing under a very threat- 
ening sky ; the principal of which is either putting | 
about or hove to, a matter which should not have 
been left in doubt, as we cannot here— 


“Throw up a straw to see which way the wind blows.” 


No. 45. ‘Green Lane in Staffordshire,’ D. Cox. | 
The treatment presents the subject as beyond a | 
mere green lane; the material is dealt with more | 
worthily: in form, colour, oppositions and effects, | 
this is an admirable production; but the same | 


colour which communicate an inexpressible charm 
to the whole composition. 
No. 101. ‘ Fishing-smack and Vessels off the 


| Nore Light—Squall coming on,’ E, Duncan. 


This incident is very beautifully set before us; on 
the left of the composition we see the Nore Light 


Boat, while, in the right distance, the murky cloud 
| is sweeping the sea, and the near craft stagger under 
| the increased gale, all hands being seen busy 


getting under snug canvass. The sea and sky are 
most effective, and the manner in which the artist 
handles his vessels evidences long and earnest, 
observation. 

No. 109, ‘ Saltzburg from a Garden on the oppo- 
site side of the River,’ H. Gastingav. This isa 
large work presenting a view of the place accordin 
to the title. The architecture of the place with 


| its numerous cupolas and minarets has much of the 
Moorish character. The buildings rise to a gradual 


elevation which is crowned by a fortress, that 
dominates the town. The picture, which is full of 
material very carefully worked out, must be con- 
sidered one of the artist’s best productions. 

No. 112, ‘ The Orphan,’ W. Hunt. The orphan 


decision of touch employed on substantial objective | is a young Pig which, having lost its mother, is 
should not be seen unmitigated in the clouds ; it is | being fed with milk from a bottle by a country girl. 


true they are highly wrought, but they look, in | 


a7 as if chiselled rather than washed in. 


o. 50. ‘Fruit,’ V. BartHotomew. Only 


gooseberries, but painted with an exquisite delicacy | 
which we have never before seen ;_ the leaves, too, | 


are most accurately drawn and coloured, but the 
picture is so high that it is impossible fully to 
discern its beauties. 

No. 52. ‘The New Miinster, &c., Wiirzburg— 
Bavaria—during the Fair,’ W. CaALLow. 
is much originality in the manner of this artist in 
dealing with his subject-matter, which may be 
said to be always striking; he does not, it would 
seem, fill his portfolio with everything everywhere. 
The foreground and right of the composition con- 
stitute its force; here artistic properties are 
liberally distributed, and an effective licence 
perhaps too freely exercised; inasmuch as the im- 
mediate foreground figures, which are admirably 
rendered, are supported by a dark blank that 
but ill represents a mass of people. The drawing 
is in all else masterly. 

No. 55. ‘ The Little Gleaner,’ O. Oakiry. A 
study of a child holding her gleaningsin her apron; 
the figure is carefully studied, but not so substan- 
tial or characteristic as others we remember by the 
same hand. 

No. 63. ‘ Aurora Borealis—Western Isles,’ W. 
A. NesFie_p. The scene is a solitude on this rocky 
coast; it is night, the moon shines through a misty 
halo, and, looking seaward, the sky is suffused 
with the red light of the Aurora. This is an effect 
so difficult to deal with that we have never seen it 
imitated with great success, 

No, 64. ‘ Holyhocks,’ V. BartnoLomew. The 
manner in which these flowers are described is a 
triumph of Art, but it will be necessary for those 
who wish to inspect the work to go upon their 
knees for that purpose. Why is a picture thus 
dealt with, which courts inspection even to its 
minutest detail ? The delicate texture of the leaves, 
the graceful character and dewy freshness of these 
flowers, have never been so perfectly painted. 

No. 72. ‘On the Avon, near Clifton,’ GrorcEe 
Fripp. The scenery of this part of the river is 
readily recognisable; the view is treated with 
sobriety, and painted as if from nature, though on 
the right bank of the river the tones want retiring 
gradations. 

No. 79. ‘ Crossing the Tilt,’ W. Evans of Eton. 
Those who cross are a company of deer-stalkers, 


pigiee ! | consisting of sportsmen, a pony bearing a stag, 
No. 27. ‘ Highland Shearing—Glen Tilt,’ W. | 


and gillies with the dogs ; some of whom are in the 
water which others have just crossed. The figures 
are well conceived, and their appointments highly 
characteristic, This is one of the largest and best 
productions of the artist. 

No. 88, ‘‘ Arrah, Kathleen my darlint, you’ve 
teazed me enough,” F. W. Tornam. The title 
declares the subject as from the ballad of Rory 
O’More. The scene is a cabin in which are two 
figures, a youth and a girl, who, in everything, are 
admirable studies of the peasantry of Ireland. She 
has been seated at her wheel, but the earnest 
conversation in which they are now engaged sets 
every other occupation aside, These res are 
felicitous as being full of the proposed sentiment, 
and they are accompanied in their circumstances 
by a masterly breadth of style and harmony of 


There | 





The drawing is carefully made out. 

No. 115. ‘ Roses,’ Marta Harrison, Executed 
with much fine feeling for the texture, colour, and 
general character of the flowers, in all of which are 
displayed great knowledge and profitable study. 

No. 116. ‘The Music Party,’ G. Dopason. A 
small picture of infinite originality and power, 
showing a party in a garden-scene picturesquely 
attired and variously disposed, There is a poetical 
grace and elevated feeling about this work which is 
attained only by minds of the highest tone of 
sentiment. 

No. 117. * * * S. Rayner. The style of this 
artist assumes a still closer similitude to that of Cat- 
termole. To this drawing no title is given, but it 
is described in the catalogue by an extract from 
‘* The Excursion.”” ‘The subject is a passage of in- 
terior Monastic Architecture, wherein is seen a se- 
pulchral monument richly carved, near which stands 
amonk. It is admirable in effect and manner. 

No. 120. ‘Storm on the Coast of Mull, with a 
view of Ben More in the distance, taken from near 
the Isle of Staffa,’ CopLey Fretpine. The marine 
subjects painted by this artist are his most effective 
works, and of these this is, perhaps, the best he has 
ever executed. This description ranges up to the 
sublimities of the best efforts of the Art. 

No. 125. ‘Glen Rossie, Arran,’ W. A. Nes- 
FIELD. A highly picturesque subject—a passage of 
the wild scenery ot the isles brought forward under 
a broad light, thus showing with all its rugged detail 
a district as full of available material as the most 
fastidious eye could desire. The work is throughout 
carefully elaborate, and the aspect of the scene is 
successfully maintained. 

No. 127. ‘Vessels in a brisk Gale at Spithead,’ 
W. C. Smiru. The principal of the vessels is a 
frigate, which seems to be hove-to; the proposed 
theme is sufficiently sustained by the movement of 
the water, though somewhat too much spotted with 
white. 

No, 131. ‘ A Fisherboy,’ O. Oakey. A careful 
study, though less successful than those exhibited 
last year under the same name. 

No. 143, ‘ Landscape,’ G. Carrenmoe. In this 
“landscape ”’ is presented a section of a castellated 
mansion, with a group of trees. The two extremi- 
tics of the drawing are admirable; but in the middle 
there is an extraordinary absence of definition which 
is highly prejudicial to the general effect. 

No. 146. ‘Interior of a Highland Larder— 
Weighing the Stag,’ Freperick Tayier. This 
is the largest and most comprehensive work that we 
have ever seen exhibited by this artist, On the left 
are twosportsmen in Highland sporting costume ; 
in the centre are the scales, one of which con- 
tains a well grown buck, the weight of which is 
ascertained by an ancient grey-haired clansman, 
near whom are other figures with feathered game, 
gilse, &c., which with two stag hounds and other 
dogs, constitute the material of the composition. 
It is an admirable subject, and displays great 
power in the manner of its treatment—it has all the 
appearance of having been suggested by fact; but 
with its many admirable qualitiesit has by no means 
the sweetness in colour, or force in effect, which cha- 
racterise the smaller productions of the artist. 

No. 151. ‘ The Minstrel in Danger,’ G, Catrsr- 
mote. Another section of a castellated mansion, 
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opposite to one of the windows of which is seen a MUTUAL INTERESTS AND DUTIES 


serenader, who is about to be fired at from one of 
the towers. The drawing is marked by the artist’s | 
usual skilful treatment. ; 
No. 168. ‘ Village of St. Pierre,—Great St. Ber- | 
nard,” T. M. Ricuarpson. A subject selected Freino that it is the duty of all who are anxious 
with judgment, and treated with a back-ground for the manufacturing and commercial prosperity of 
breadth, which has the effect of throwing well | (1+ Britain to expose the dangerous doctrines pro- 
torward the whele of the near otgertive. mulgated by Louis Blanc and Albert, Ouvrier—doc- 
No. 171, ‘Gipsy Pastime,’ O.Oaxuey. Agroup | 1710. which are equally subversive cf all industrial 
of i are, bere seen amusing themselves With | ocenr and ll soil orderwe hall rename the in 
cards. e P dee —s ’ ~ | vestigations connected | wi e Organisatio 
haps, too carefully costumed for veritable tenants | 7). 1, and the Distribution of the profits of Pro- 
of the green lanes. P | duction, at which we slightly glanced in the last 
No. 180. ‘Wreck on the Long Ships, near the | - wmber of the ART-UNION. 
Land’s-End, Cornwall,’ W.C. Smiru. In this | "The doctrines set forth by Louis Blanc are not 
drawing, the devoted ship constitutes a large object, | |W. they are the basis of all Trades-Unions, com- 
in which is seen = +4 exterior re — | binations of workmen, agrarian insurrections, and 
eee By Nay ——~ he hive ond ‘main- | #! other — age olny ry dng of the 
wrhng + - thers , ane ia” | of the productive labourer at the expense of the 
and sabetantial, and shows an extensive know. | PFodits of the capitalist or the rents Shedels Seok 
agnor vere p ae Ween sr et proprietor. ey are based o : t, 
— ~ ne a study essentially apart | y the existing system of society, proprietors, capi- 
ym eve the “as . “ 
‘ “aw: : ’ , | talists, and employers, are enabled to receive a larger 
No. 186. ‘ Belted Will’s Tower—Naworth Castle, — . . A SN pt 
8. Raywen. Built or inhabited by Belted Will snd that they thus njastly digainish the fund from 
Howard, Lord Warden of the Marches, and the | ai tana operatives, and labourers, are to be 
terror of the Marauders of the Debateable Land. eemnenaiel ie rs farthermore tacit]  tavumed 
It is only a section of Naworth, with a part of its that this system has been devised b the wealthy 
— of trees, vigorously drawn and admirable in and employing class for the purpose of wronging the 
: N, * 193. ‘A Pilarim at Clonmacnois approach- | Working classes, and that it would be therefore pos- 
ing the Altar Site ae FRED Fripr. A a aged | sible to set it aside and to devise enotons, OY jw 
and blind is here led by a girl, perhaps a grand- oo oe — el eng ta a Reem 
child, to the “altar site,” which he approaches The possibility of effecting ae 4 amaihieah to. inte 
It is « striking and ambitious drowing, full of |sabjeet of serious inquiry ; there ia mach in the eon- 
ws We dition of the working classes which every - 
power, but also containing errors, as, for instance, a _—_ P tie “ti 
the head is too large, and the breadth of the figure — ae Ss ane ea ot ee 
is excessive; the features bear the impress of a ; tshheld ahi . : 
dignity beyond the ostensible condition of the man. nan — —— pen ey me ed ae 
The textures shown in the drawing are appropriate eng wy ee tay 
and original, but the general tone is objectionable. whether evil is present and good absent, but whe 
No. 200. ‘Bealach-nam-bo. or Pass of Cattle. ther the existence of the evil and the absence of the 
with Ben-Venue in the Distance,’ T.M.Ricnarp- | 8°04 aa eed) Os ening 
80N. The title is accompanied by a quotation from | *) “ - dy agp lat d? it me eh rte odd eee 
the ‘‘ Lady of the Lake,’’ descriptive of this scenery, . ew - — h phon. = then, the tntte. 
which is here treated under an imposing effect, y wh _ hel - ray ee the aotinn 1 6 
brought out of deep tones, resembling in its gravity - eg a: we ye ms tod to eelland ome alee 
the old school of water-colour. The sky is a fitting | °°" smpertinence caseule —_ 4 — 
accompaniment to the lower tones, rally brought forward for that very purpose. , 
No. 201. ‘Interior of a Gallery of Paintings,’ |, Another very common source of confusion in this 
(containing some of the finest specimens of the | vestigation is, that men content he yey oe with 
Italian, Venetian, Dutch, and Flemish schools), Pe test or thinking they have proved, a c ange to 
J. Steruanorr. This is a classification of gems * desirable, byt me . real t ag at ene 
from the National, Royal, and other galleries in | © ether such a change Te dhea e hee joo 
this country, arranged and painted with infinite | °f 4 certain French princess, that having he sad 
taste and skill, and very great labour. severely the poor suffered for want of bread during 
No. 205, ‘Gillingham on the Medway,’ E. Dun- | ® period of great privation, she gravely propo 
can. A drawing of surpassing sweetness, showing tat they should be fed on plum-cakes. Destrable 
- . : lien idee | indeed it would be that the poor should have been 
the course of the river, at some distance below ; “ability of 
Chatham. There are figures and boats in the | £4 on plum-cakes, but the practicability of the pro- 
foreground, and Gillingham appears in the right |Je¢t Was what the ignorant princess never took into 
distance, under a rain-cloud. The river and the | °°PSideration. Now this anecdote has a much wider 
broken surfaces of its shores are here perfectly application than is generally imagined ; the Repeal 
described, and ‘with all necessary preservation of | PTss of Ireland has exhausted the vecabulary of 
ac invective in assalling e Dritis overnment for no 
breadth. 5 ti ling the British Go nt for not 
No, 208. ‘A Child of the Mist,’ ALrrep Fripp. | ¥PPlying the Irish peasantry with an infinitely 
A study of a child coming over a stile—a drawing larger and better sustenance in a period of privation, 
of much power and originality. The intense ex- than the same peasantry was ever known to enjoy 
pression of the features is a remarkable point in | ™ @ny year of the greatest abundance. Leaders of 
the drawing. operative combinations have heaped volumes of exe- 
We regret that at present we cannot devote | ‘Tations on capitalists and manufacturers for not 
greater space to this Society. giving more wages for less work. Communist 
: writers have wearied heaven and earth with decla- 
satellites | mations against the law which assigns the race tothe 
| swift and the battle to the strong—a law, which they 
AUTUMN | declare undesirable to the slow and the weak. It 
‘ would be a great blessing to mankind, it would be 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALFRED. | an immense source of peace and prosperity to every 
PROM A STATUE BY MARY THORNYcROFT.* | CO™Mmunity, if men before venting their discontent 
| because their desires remain ungratified, would first 
: | take the trouble of inquiring whether such gratifi- 
Tue engraving here introduced is the last of the | cation is within the limits of practicability. 
series of statues executed for Her Majesty by But no source of error is more common or more 
Mrs, Thorn yeroft. It exhibits Prince Alfred per- | pregnant with mischief in this investigation, than 
—— as Autumn, ” bearing in his hands huge | the tacit assumption of some gross fallacy as an in- 
pane ae ot the mellow grape ; and by his side controvertible maxim, yet which when fully and 
dee a at "y antique form, which it may be fairly stated every one would see to be an utter ab- 
Prince "All -d Es ith its juice. | surdity. ‘The manufacturer is rich and the opera- 
Oth of Aw ~x" “rnest Albert, was born on the | tive is poor: can anything be more unjust?” says 
August, 1564. | Louis Blane. But unless it be shown that the 
S a ; — ~— wealth of the one is the cause of the poverty of the 
° Ragvaved by W. Rorre. Drawn from the Statue by other, there is no more injustice in the matter than 
Epwanp Corsovip, | there is in the Elephant being larger than the Em- 
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met. Now we find Communistsand Trades. 
assuming that the profits of the eathee 
capitalist are abstracted from the profits of the la. 
bourer, and losing all temper when they are asked 
to prove what they deem so plain a Toposition, and 
one which to them appears so self-evident,’ W 
shall presently show that, instead of being either 
plain or self-evident, that it is one of the most mon- 
strous absurdities which ever was propounded by 
men with heads on their shoulders and beards on 
their chins. But we must first trace the reason of 
its general acceptance ; it is simply the result of an 
unreflecting belief in the fallacy, that whenever one 
man loses another must gain, and whenever one man 
gains another must lose. 

There are, probably, some of our readers who 
may regard the ex re of such a patent fi 
as a mere waste of words. ‘ Substitute may for 
must,” they will say, and the proposition becomes 
equally true and harmless, But men have read 
history badly, and have profited little by experience 
who have not discovered that the substitution of 
the “ nec ” for ‘‘ the accidental ” is the source 
of the soent denpintes and destructive errors 
which mankind has ever been misguided, perv 
and injured. The belief that there is a necessa 
connection between the loss of one and the 
gain of the other is the cause of all the sticks 
strikes and combinations which have disturbed 
trade and injured manufacture. It is not until 
you have thoroughly convinced men that the 
general proposition is utterly untrue, that you 
can induce them to question its truth in special 
instances. Let them once be convinced that there 
are such things as losses without corresponding 
gains, and gains without countervailing losses, 
and then you will prepare them for comprehend- 
ing that the profits of the capitalists have very 
rarely any connection, great or small, with the 
gains of the operative and the labourer. 

There may be loss without gain. John hada 
tooth-ache and lost a night’s sleep, but no individual 
on earth gained a minute’s more sleep in conse- 
quence : Sohn ot so tipsy over-night that he 
could not aiheal to his business next day; he lost 
a day’s work, and that day’s wages went into 
debody's pocket: though saved by his employer it 
was not a gain; because he lost the work, and 
whatever profit he might have derived from it 
besides. ren if John’s absence threw a job in 
Peter’s way, the gain was the result of Peter's 
work and not of John’s loss; the utmost that Peter, 
under any circumstances, could gain, was the 
difference between the wages paid for John’s job 
and the wages he would have earned if employed 
at something else; and that was paid, not out of 
John’s loss, but out of the general labour fund of 
the community. John and Peter lose by a redue- 
tion of wages, but their employers do not gain if 
this reduction has been caused by a fall in the 
profits in the branch of production in which they 
are employed. 

There may be gain without loss. James got up 
early this morning and gained an additional hour 
for his day’s work, but no one, that we know of, 
lost a minute of time in conse pa. o—s 

ined great skill and dexterity in the managem) 

Sf tools” but none of his fellow-workmen have lost 
a particle of their intelligence in consequence. 
James, John, and Peter have gained by @ rise im 
wages, but their employers have not lost, because . 
there has been a compensating rise in the profits 
the articles produced; and consumers have not 
lost, because they have articles of which they are 
in want rear tres in greater abundance than yr 

If, then, the profits of capital be oe bie 
the profits of labour, as Communists and com of 
nators assert, it does not follow that the omthe 
the capitalist is derived from the loss. 
labourer ; and if it be not derived from this cause, 
there can be no ible pretence for the labourer 


complaining of the capitalist. : 

‘Akin to the loes-and-gain fallacy is the exchange 
—-: It is assumed ~ whenever & - ex 
i , one must be a gainer — 
party ‘ Needy he in nine hundred and peg 4 
nine cases out of the thousand, wuners; fe Le 
change is made, both es are ) 
parts with that ‘which he wants least to obtain that 





’ 





which he wants most. The capitalist parts ¥ 
his money in —_ because he wants some produc- 
em 


tion more than oney ; and the operative parts 

with his time and toil for the wages, becaive be 

cannot bestow his time and bea more p ~e 
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But, say the Communists an ae 
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is the evil of the case; the capitalist eins. advan- 
tage of the operative s want to beat down e price 
of labour to the lowest possible point. Be it so— 
the operative does the very same thing, he takes 
advantage of the capitalist’s want to beat down the 
rice of money to the lowest possible point ; if one 
a to get most labour for least money, the other 
seeks to get most money for least labour. Each 
strives to make the best bargain he can, that is, 
each strives to derive the greatest possible advan- 
tage from the other’s want. How can any rational 
age from hdr 4 id d 
man pretend that this is all fair on one side, an 
grossly unjust on the other? If the Communists 
and combinators make out a case for establishing 
a point beyond which the rate of wages should not 
fall, from their own principles an equally strong 
case can be made for establishing a point above 
which the rate of wages should not rise. It is an 
utter absurdity to suppose that a menumum of wages 
can be fixed without at the same time establishing 
a maximum. ; 

This is a point which has not yet been set plainly 
before the operatives, or before the sentimental 
philanthropists who have set themselves up as 
their patrons. Ifa government, or a combination, 
or any kind of power whatever, intervenes between 
the two fluctuations, it cannot possibly ge fixity 
to the one without giving fixity to the other. Ifit 
says that a certain amount of money and no less 
shall be given for a certain amount of labour, it 
must take the other side of the award, and declare 
that a certain amount of money, and no more, 
shall be given fora certain amount of labour. Let 
such a rule then be once established, and all chance 
of rising in the world is taken away from the 
operative ; he is fixed and bound down to a defi- 
nite rate of remuneration, which must have its 
amount determined by an average taken on the 
mass of operatives, in which the best will count for 
no more than the most slothful and the most un- 
skilful. 

It would be no difficult matter for us to show 
that the competitive principle is the only one from 
which we can possibly obtain artistic improvement 
in manufactures ; but we have got to a crisis when 
the question of Art is sunk in the question of what 
is really best for the interest of the operatives, in 
the lowest and most material point of view. We 
are willing to take issue even on this ground, and 
to show that the competitive principle is an inevi- 
table law of humanity, and that it can no more be 
violated with impunity, than a man can violate 
the law of gravitation by jumping down a precipice 
without the risk of breaking his neck. 

The competitive principle, against which so many 
volumes have been written, and so many flowery 
declamations uttered within the last few months, 
is simply that every man should sell where he can 
obtain the highest price for his productions, and 
buy where he can procure the productions of others 
at the cheapest rate. Now every producer is also 
a consumer, and if he demands a certain rate of 
remuneration for his own productions, he must 
unavoidably sanction the establishment of a similar 
remuneration for those productions of others which 
form items in hisconsumption. He cannot have a 
law enabling him to sell dear, and at the same 
time empowering him to buy cheap. 

Money and Labour are equally commodities; 
whenever they enter into a comparison with each 
other by the fact of exchange, it is an absolute 
contradiction in terms that you shall fix the price 
of one, and leave the price of the other indetermi- 
nate. Now, in the great majority of cases, the 
operative would be more injured than the capitalist 
by having a fixed price set on labour, because the 
capitalist, when he finds that he is playing a losing 
game, can hold his hand, and stake his money 
upon some other form of production, while the 
operative, when his special form of production is 
suspended, is unfitted by long training and invete- 
rate habits from turning his attention to any other. 
The capitalist ean stop with moderate loss, the 
operative cannot be stopped without total ruin. 

It is singular enna, that Communists and 
combinators lay hold of the fact just enunciated, 
to show that some check should be placed on what 
they are pleased to call the tyrannical power of 
capital; without seeing that what they are pleased 
to call a tyranny, is the essence of capital; a cir- 
cumstance which can no more be dissevered from 
= ,xistence, than light from the rising of the sun, 

r heat from the kindling of a fire. A man who 
possesses twenty pounds can do just twice as much 
a8 a man who has only ten, but this duplication 








of his power is no more a tyranny over the man 
with the inferior fortune, than a cubic foot of iron 
over-weighing two cubic feet of wood is a tyranny 
of the iron over the wood. 

equ declaimers on the rights of labour assume 
that all which the operative produces is the result 
of his labour. It is easy enough to show that the 
mere amount of labour engaged in production 
bears a very small proportion to the amount of 
capital. Take the case of the factory operatives in 
a cotton mill ; the raw material has to be purchased 
and brought hither from India, Egypt, or the 
United States; from the price obtained for the 
manufactured article we have in the first place to 
take the purchase of the raw material, the freight, 
and the interest on outlay. But further, for the 
manufacture of this cotton, a large mill must be 
built ; it must be stocked with expensive machinery, 
and provision must be made for a supply of fuel to 
maintain the power by which the machinery is set 
in motion; the interest on this investment and like- 
wise its insurance must be taken from the price of 
the manufactured article. But furthermore, the 
capitalist has to give credit, to run the risks of an 
uncertain market, and to bear many other inci- 
dental expences before we can reach the uett sum 
out of which the operatives have to be remunerated 
for labour in the praduction. Should we then 
inquire what per centage on the profits of his work 
the operative pays to the capitalist for the advan- 
tage of being supplied with material and machinery, 
and for _— exonerated from all risks of sale? If 
any man will take the trouble of examining the 
matter, he will find that the operative obtains these 
advantages at a price infinitely below what he 
would have to expend, if he sought to obtain them 
from his individual resources, independent of the 
capitalist. 

Now, when it is asserted by Communists and 
combinators that operatives have a right to share 
in the profits of production ; they leave out of view 
that their right can extend no farther than the 
mere labour engaged in the production. They have 
no right to share in any profit derived from the 
skill, intelligence, or commercial sagacity displayed 
in the purchase of the raw material, for they had 
no earthly concern with the transaction ; they have 
no right to profit by any architectural economy 
displayed in the structure of the mill, for they gave 
no aid either to the planning or erecting of the 
building; they have no right to profit by any of 
the improvements in machinery, for they have not 
devised them, nor have they paid for them being 
devised by others; they have no right to profit by 
the judgment shown in avoiding bad debts, i 
watching the turns of the market so as to effect the 
most judicious sales, or in any one of the important 
mercantile transactions which intervene between 
the departure of the manufactured goods from the 
mill, and their arrival into the hands of the ulti- 
mate consumer. 

Here are several sources of profit to the capi- 
talist, in which it would be a grievous wrong and 
injury that the operative should be associated; and 
all their amount must be taken from the profits of 
production, before reaching the amount honestly 
available for distribution as profits of labour. 

But again, if the operative is to be associated in 
profits, common justice requires that he should be 
associated in losses. Louis Blanc has taken it into 
his head that production must always be profitable, 
and he will not even see the fact that velvets are 
now selling in Lyons at a price that will not pay 
for the raw material, much less for the labour and 
outlay involved in their production. Now, we 
should be glad to know from Communists and 
combinators whether they — that the Lyon- 
nese weavers should work for nothing, not merel 
during this crisis, but for a subsequent period, suffi- 
ciently long to repay the losses of the manufac- 
turers? Solidarity is a word of weighty sound, 
but it passes human comprehension how solidarity 
can compel men to pay twenty-five shillings a yard 
for velvet which the wants of manufacturers induce 
them to offer for eight shillings; or how a manu- 
facturer, receiving only eight shillings per yard, can 
pay the same amount of wages as when he received 
twenty-five. 

In the Art- Union of last month we showed the 

ievous error into which the French government 
Nad fallen by the abolition of the system of entre- 
preneurs or middlemen, and we pointed out the 
source of the error; the belief that the immediate 
producer can always be brought into direct contact 
with the ultimate consumer. Such a blunder could 








never be committed by any body who for a moment 
bestowed a thought on foreign trade. Between the 
oon of production and the absorption of the 
article in consumption, long spaces of time and 
very complicated mercantile transactions must often 
intervene. We should like to know what principle 
of solidarity could place the tea-grower of China in 
immediate contact with the tea-drinker of England, 
or the muslin-manufacturer of Glasgow with the 
weaver of muslin on the banks of the Burram- 
pooter? But even in the home-trade the same 
interventions are necessary to bring together pro- 
duction and consumption. Louis Blanc is a great 
connoisseur in wines, but assuredly he makes his 
purchase from the wine-merchant, and not from 
the wine-grower, just as he buys his meat from the 
butcher, and not from the cattle-feeder. But the 
wine-merchant and the butcher are clearly middle- 
men, capitalists standing between the consumer 
and the producer, and according to Louis Blanc’s 
principle, intercepting a share of the profits which 
fairly belong to the latter. 

_ Now, here are two great and necessary interven- 
tions of capital, the one coming before and the 
other coming after production, with which the 
labour of the operative is in nowise associated, and 
in the profits of which that labour has no claim 
whatever to participate. The first is the providing 
a supply of materials and of implements antecedent 
to any 2 of labour in production ; and the 
second the bringing of the articles into consumption 
after the process of production is completed. What 
are we to think of men who go to preach a new philo- 
rg! of manufactures founded on an utter oblivion 
of these two most important and indispensable 
operations ? 

We hope that we have now made out a very 
plain and intelligible distinction between the profits 
of labour and the profits of capital, and shown that 
the one cannot without the greatest injustice be 
mixed up with the other. Solidarity professes to 
rey with both operations, and we would trust 
a child to refute the folly of imagining any con- 
tinuous system of production in which there should 
be wo ee) we for the supply of raw materials or 
the sale of the articles produced. 

We must not, however, too hastily condemn 
those who have been duped by the specious pro- 
mises of Louis Blanc, the Communists, the com- 
binators, the confederates, and the thousand and 
one mountebanks and associations of quacks who 
gain a dishonest livelihood by pandering to the 
arya and the prejudices of the working-classes. 

hat efforts have been made to deliver the opera- 
tives from such delusions and such deluders, and 
to explain to them the real nature of the relations 
between capital and labour? There is no great 
depth of intelligence required to discover the truths, 
which we have set forth in this article, nor does it 
require any great exertion of sagacity to appreciate 
their importance ;—but why have not the manufac- 
turers endeavoured to give them circulation? We 
have on all fitting occasions set forth these truths, 
more or less directly, in the Art-Union; we have 
been thanked and praised until eulogy has become 
wearisome, but we have not seen any practical 
effort made to explain to the working-classes the 

recise position which they and their labour occupy 
in the economy of human society, and which they 
must continue to occupy until some miraculous 
change is wrought, not merely in the structure of 
society, but in the constitution of humanity itself. 
The fact is, we are only just escaping from a time 
when the manufacturing classes were the dupes of 
fallacies similar to those which now mislead the 
operatives; and the economic truths they have 
recently learned are not yet so familiar to their 
minds as to have enabled them to perceive their 
real value and import. 

Now, we contend that all capitalists, manufac- 
turers, and employers of labour have an educa- 
tional mission, and that they cannot neglect this 
mission without danger to their own interests, 
They have suffered from sticks, and strikes, and 
combinations ; they have been calumniated and 
vituperated until language failed to supply a voca- 
bulary of further invective against them; their 
properties have been endangered and their char- 
acters maligned, because they would not spend a 
few pounds in showing the world that the profits 
of capital are necessary to the existence of the 

rofits of labour; and that everything which en- 
Conese the profits of capital, instead of abstracting 
anything from the price of labour, greatly enlarges 
and increases that price. 
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Could an 
rial? Well, 
capitalist ; 
Saltees from this — the " ater and the 
more steady will be his supply. nder the exist- 
ing condition of mankind, the most numerous and | 
important classes of English operatives could not 
dispense with the use of machinery ; the’ greater | 
that the profits on this machinery are, the larger | 
will be the amount of money vested in the erection | 
of mills and factories, the greater consequently will 
be the demand for labour, and the higher its price 
in the market, ‘* When'two men are looking for 
one master, labour will be cheap ; when two mas- 
ters are looking for one man, labour will be dear.” 
In the same way,'the greater the profit made by | 
the exporter of goods from ao to customers, 
the larger will be the number of persons entering 
into the export trade,and consequently the greater 
will be the demand for the labour of producers. 

Such demonstrably is the result of the natural 
organisation of labour; -it is therefore strange to | 
hear a new and artificial organisation demanded, | 
on the pléa that ‘capital is‘ antagonistic to labour; | 


t raw mate 


enough héwever has been said to show that no’such | 
antagonism exists, but that on the contrary; capital | 
is the ‘friend, the’ ally, and the patron of labour, | 
and that the solidarity which would create a sever- | 
ance between them, must end in changing labour 
into mere servile toil, with no security for its per- 
manence, and no sure prospect of an adequate | 
requital, 

Louis Blane indeed proposes that the govern- 
ment should take’the place of the capitalist.. ‘This 
plan, if attempted to be carried into effect, would 
place the workmen in a far worse position than 
that wilich ‘they now hold, and would assuredly 
lead to’a national bankruptcy. 
into complete execution, is simply an utter impossi- 
bility. ° bet us see what would be its results in the 
cotton trade, :.It has been shown ‘that the first 
operation of .capital in its sustentation of labour is 
the supply of raw material ; now the purchasers of 
raw cotton, when individual capitalists, have their 
attention sharpened ‘by self-interest to two most 
important considerations, the quality of the article, 
and the fluctuations of its price in the markets. 
Governments cannot have either the experience or 
the tact to attend to these particulars. They must. 
either buy a worse material at a higher price, or 
they must employ an agent.« The whole cost of 
this agency is so much of a dead loss to the govern- 
ment, when compared with the operations of indi- 
vidual interest, and will be of course so much of a 
disadvantage by its increase of the cost of produc- 
tion. For if government does not secure the re- 
payment of the cost of production, it must continue 
to exhaust the national resources by a wasteful 
expenditure, and must consequently increase the 
pressure of taxation on all classes of, the commu- 
nity ; or, ifitforcessales, by prohibiting the purchase 
of articles in any shops but its own, it inflicts a 
direct wrong on consumers by compelling them to 
purchase articles at a dearer rate than they could 
purchase them elsewhere. 

The disadvantages of government when com- 
pared with individual enterprise, are still more 
striking and obvious, and infinitely more important 
when we come to compare their several operations 
in erecting mills and stocking them with machi- | 
nery. There are countless contrivances in the 
structure of a mill, and in the adaptation of its 
minute details to the precise circumstances of the 
locality in which it is placed, that form most im- 
portant items of saving in the economy of produc- 
tion ; but of which no government ever did or ever 
could avail itself; because such a body collectively, 
and none of its members individually, could by 
possibility acquire that local and practical know- 
ledge of the exigencies of the manufacture and the 
capabilities of the site, which can only result from 
the experience of a life time. Now everything 
lost by not taking advantage of the circumstances 
of the locality, isa permanent addition to the cost 
of production, and a consequent loss either to the 
producing government, or to the body of the con- 
sumers. But in either case it is a national loss, 
for the producing government is the nation in its 
financial capacity, and the consumers are the 
nation in its consuming capacity. The process 
reminds us of the lunatic, who supposed that he 
was adding to his wealth by taking money out of 
one waistcoat pocket and putting it into another - 
sane men, we thought, might have discovered that 
the stock of money is not increased by this process, 


| 
ive produce without raw mate- | 
y oye rial is supplied by the | trouble bestowed upon the operation. 


and the larger the profits are that he | 


To putsuch a plan | 


and that there is a total loss of all the time and 


But in supplying machinery, the disadvantages 
in which a government -is ‘placed, are still more 
important.” Improvement in machinery is never 
idle ; it is quite a mistake to suppose that a capi- 
talist merely stocks the mill with machinery, and has 
then nothing more todo with wood and iron until his 
first stock is worn out, and requires to be renewed. 
On the contrary, he is ever on the look out for new 
inventions, and his ingenuity is’ constantly on the 
stretch to devise those alterations by which he can 
apply thé principles of those new improvements to 
his existing machinery. * Hence arises an element 
in the economy ‘of production, most lucrative to 
the individual oe and most ruinous to any 

overnment whiclk chooses to set up as a manu- 
acturer. : 

It is needless to 7 ramen out the losses to which a 
government ‘would ‘necessarily be subject, if it 
should set up as a universal sales-master, chapman, 
retailer, and pedlar.. But we beg people to bear 
in mind that-government has no money but what 
it obtains by taxation out of ‘the ets of the 


| people, and ‘that ‘consequently’the burthen of all 


this’complicated ‘system of waste and loss; must 
ultimately fall on the tax-paying people themselves. 
The cotton-spinner may not object to’ other classes 
paying for’ the waste and? loss ‘incurred for his 


| benefit; but we doubt whether he will be contented 


to pay his share of the waste’and loss incurred for 
the benefit of the cabinet-maker, the glass-blower, 
and the manufacturer of. porcelain. The whole 
system has been admirably: illustrated by *Fon- 
blanque.* He’ saw a menagerie of monkeys ‘at a 
time when the animals were being fed; each mon- 
key neglected his own pan to feed. out of ‘that of 
his neighbour ; this solidarity of consumption did 
not increase the general stock of food, or even each 
monkey’s share: by one atom, while it injured all 
collectively, and:individually, as a largé quantity 
of food.»was thrown*on the ground,’ and utterly 
destroyed ’in. the contest. This menagerie is the 
most» perfect'.type « of what :the ‘ manufacturing 
classes of the, community. must ‘become, under 
Louis Blane’s system of solidarity.’ « i 
* But the Communists'ask‘us ‘‘ Will you take from 
the operatives ‘all hope of changing their. con- 
dition? ’’. And we reply, that we.wish to deprive 
them_of a certainty of changing. for the worse, and 
to.secure to them all.possible chances of changing 
for the better.* -That solidarity involves a certainty 
of a change for thezworse; we believe that we have 
demonstrated ; = that the! competitive «principle 
secures ‘abundant chances of a change for the better, 
is equally. easy, of proof. But this:involves a case 
which the Communists have wholly overlooked, and 
which even the best writers on *Economic Science 
have not discussed*at all proportionate to its in- 
trinsic interest and, importance : we: mean the case 
of the capitalist-labourer, aclass which includes the 
artist, the designer, ‘the skilled’ mechanician, and 
indeed all; those whose, advantages this journal 
was founded to promote... We have deferred this 
important part of our subject because its discussion 
could not be. profitably conducted’ until general 


.principles were established. How could we.present 


the case of the capitalist and the labourer, united 
in the same person,’ to those who believe that 
capital and labour are essentially antagonistic ? 
Those who had adopted such a delusion would 
have exclaimed that the very existence of such a 
being was a contradiction in terms, and would 
have refused to examine what they must have re- 
garded as a patent and palpable impossibility. It 
was, therefore, necessary for us to go to the very 
foundation of all the fallacies vented by the Com- 
munists, to show that they are founded on igno- 
rance of the most notorious, and misapprehension 
of the most simple facts; that in examining social 
phenomena, they mistake the accidents of the 
surface for the essential qualities of the substance, 
and, like the dog in the fable, unable to appreciate 
the size of the piece of meat which they hold in 
their mouths, drop it to grasp at the larger shadow 
in the water. 

Believing that all manufacturing 
depends, not — for its prosperity but for its 
very existence, on the appreciation and application 
of the laws of Economic Science; and believing 
that on these immutable and universal laws must 
be based all improvement of manufacture, whether 
material, mechanical, or artistic, we do not believe 
that we have travelled unnecessarily out of our 
proper sphere to defend those laws, when we find 


roduction 





them assailed by arrogant ignoran : 
~ — The best defence of Reonna i 

is the simple exposition of its fac: princi 

we have, therefore, studiously avoided all ned 
technicalities, and all refinements, and sy 
finements, in definitions and propositions a 
reasoning is _ 4 conclusive by every . 
biassed man of o' co 

has been thrown away. Bre ae 
. Trusting, however, that our readers have 
along with us in our reasoning, and earnestly en. 
treating any who think that they have discovered 
a flaw inthe argument to point it out; we shall 
here pause for the present, reserving the cons; 
tion of the case’of the capitalist-labourer for a 
future opportunity. * 


W. Cooxe Taytor, 


——_¢——__ 


THE VERNON GALLERY, 

Tuts Gallery is now open to the public, under 
certain arrangements, the nature of which will be 
explained in another part of our Journal. We have 
made our readers sufficiently familiar with the 
extent and value of this munificent gi pro- 
— of the Nation: that it cannot fail to have 
prodigious influence on British Art is certain: it 
will give delight and instruction to millions; and 
we may be permitted to ‘add, that the Engravings 
of the Collection, preparing for the “Art-Journal 
will’ considerably augment its power of utility. ‘ 

~ The utmost care will be exercised to render this 
Series of Engravings, in all respects worthy repre- 
sentatives of a Gallery which contains the choicest 
examples of the leading British’ Painters of the 
existing Era; the “Engravers, ‘all ‘of ‘established 
repute, are animated by an earnest desire to asso- 
ciate “their ‘names honourably~with those of the 

reat Painters.of their country; the most skilful 

’rinters will be engaged in the’ production of the 
Prints; and, in all minor details, the utmost exer- 
tion will be made to secure the regular Monthly 
issue of a truly“NATIONAL* WorRK. 
. ~ The Series will commence on the Ist of January, 
1849; previous to which, a large number of Plates 
will be completed, so as to secure their punctual 
issue, and avoid haste in printing.* 


—p——— 


THE GOLDEN AGE. 


PAINTED BY EDWARD MAGNUS. ENGRAVED BY 


JAMES HUNTER, 


THE original picture which forms the subject of 
this engraving, was one of the most attractive works 
exhibited at the Academy of Berlin in 1839. It 
was purchased by the Art-Union Society of that 
city; and’at the distribution of prizes fell to the lot 
of the Baron Werther, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
It was afterwards engraved by Edward Mandel for 
the Society, who distributed it among their sub- 
scribers in 1843. We placed it in d to re- 
engrave for this journal some eighteen months 
ago; but circumstances delayed the completion 
and delivery of the print; this will explain the 
cause of a departure from our plan : the print not 
being engraved direetly from the original picture: 
it will be the only instance of the kind during the 
present year. 
Edward Magnus, the painter of the work, was 
born at Berlin in 1799; belonging to a wealthy 
family, he has distinguished himself by his devo- 
tion to the Arts, which he practises. rather con 
amore than professionally, having received no aca- 
demical education. His success is the result of the 
talent with which Nature has endowed him, wales 
to study ; he passed six years in visiting Italy an 
France. The ‘Golden Age,” now int r 
is an eminently graceful work, distinguishe oY 
great natural simplicity, reminding us of some 0 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s pictures of @ cniios oo 
of subject. Magnus has gained high ——. 
as a portrait-painter ; his productions in ae e- 
partment being marked by strong individuality 
and powerful colouring. godt 


* In order to mect the a of those gd req 
co of the Engravings, for the portfolio 
or teen seneined issue a limited number of Proofs and 


with 
Impressions on large paper. Particulars 
the issue of this Series will be found in our advertising 
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THE COUNTRY ABODES OF 
TENIERS AND RUBENS. 





Tue homes and haunts of individuals, distin- 
guished in Literature, Science, and the Arts, have 
frequently engaged the pens of our most elegant 
writers. The association with the scenes familiar | 
to the retirement and domestic habits of the 
renowned in talent, creates a feeling of hallow 

pilgrimage ; and the reflections thereon cannot be | 
otherwise than imbued with the most exalted sen- 
timents of veneration. : 

Among the Flemish painters whose names are | 
imperishable, and whose works have founded the | 
school of that country in rivalry with every school | 
of Art which has arisen since the revival, must be | 
placed those of Rubens and Teniers, Universal | 
consent has awarded to the first the highest rank | 
as a colourist in historical painting, in connection | 
with his genius for invention and composition, not | 
to speak of his minor acquirements in the technical 
theories of his Art. While to Teniers must un- | 
doubtedly be granted the very foremost place among | 
the Flemish painters, for the pure and natural truth 
of representing humble life under every phase, 
and with its multitudinous gradations of labour, 
affection, or hilarious festivity; executed with a 
pencil never surpassed for brilliancy or felicitous 
touch. 

Teniers was not —_ appreciated during his 
life-time ; it is possible that he did not make much 
effort to attract notice, his circumstances being afflu- 
ent. He must, however, have contemned the false 
taste which pervaded his countrymen, in their 
eagerness to possess the conflagration scenes and | 
snow pieces painted by Van Heil ; while his own 
works were almost unnoticed. The magnificent 
Louis XIV. of France commanded the removal | 
from the palace of Versailles of some pictures by 
D. Teniers, as offensive to his gorgeous conceptions, | 
stigmatising them by the contemptuous term of | 
“ Magots.”’ Posterity has subsequently avenged 
the misdirection of Fame during the painter’s life. 
His works are now coveted by the sovereigns of | 
the earth, while those of Van Heil are only to be 
found in the obscure back rooms of Bric-a-brac 
shops. 

Tradition has not indicated the abode of D. | 
Teniers in the capital of the Pays-Bas, where, | 


from his rank and wealth, he must undoubtedly | tion has been demolished, but a great portion of | way which is now remaini 


have occasionally sojourned ; but as he lived more 
like a private gentleman, this absence may be so 
accounted for. Rubens, at Antwerp, was the 
Homer of epic painting in the green regions of 
Northern Europe, the founder of a great school of | 
emulative pupils, and consequently his abode there | 
has always been recognised. The street in which | 
it stands is honoured with his name, and for two 

centuries has been visited as the hallowed shrine of | 
transcendant genius. 

The two great painters possessed each a country | 
house, devoted to their calm retirement or sylvan 
recreation, situated in the level plains of Brabant, 
between the cities of Brussels and Malines. They 
lived at the same period, within a couple of miles | 
of each other, and, being of kindred minds, were | 
sincerely and honourably united in friendship. 
This is indisputable, as Mensaert relates several 
anecdotes of their intimacy, in his book on the 
works of Art and Artists of Flanders, called ‘‘ Le 
Peintre Amateur et Curieux,” published more 
than a century ago. 

The first railway station, on the northern line 
leaving Brussels, is at a small town called Vilvorde, 
said to have been anciently of considerable conse- 
quence, but now degenerated into the last stage 
of dull monotonous existence. Quitting the train 
here, a road crosses the railway, and leads to a 
straggling village named Perk: The country 
hereabouts is perfectly flat, the fields divided b 
closely clipped hedges, frequently studded with 
the slender linden trees, waving their tremulous 
leaves at even the lightest breeze. Their white 
downy undersides, thrown upwards by the air, 
give them a silvery, colourless tint, and elucidate 
how truly Teniers copied the hues of Nature, in 
what connoisseurs cal) his silver manner.” The 
Village of Perck can only boast of a church, some 
Cottages of a very humble order, and a cabaret. 
The inhabitants inherit the cast of character often 
pourtrayed on canvas; and it is not unusual to 
meet an ancient farmer, wearing the short-skirted 
jacket Teniers frequently painted, and grasping a 








eo or pole, four feet in length. From 
the village a lane turns on the left, which so 
closely resembles similar ones in England and 
in the county of Essex particularly, that a native 
of our own country, wandering there, might in- 
| dulge a day dream of home. On the right 
| hand side a cottage 
| planted with the true 
elsewhere unknown in Belgium. A few paces 
further some farm buildings cross the view, encom- 


| passed by a dwarf wall, and offering for entrance | 


F eee presents a h 
lish sweet briar, a shrub | 


| relate that the figures on the gates were the work 
of the “Groot Schilder’’ (great painter). The 
small room over the gateway, which is now used 
as a granary for onions and apples, is also pointed 
out, to have been the “ atelier’ where he painted 
many of his pictures. The view from the window 
is in perfect accordance with the landscape back- 
grounds of many of his pictures; a few corn-fields 
_ closed by the hedges, and fruit-trees of the cottage 

gardens, above which the slender spire of the village 

church rises a conspicuous object, which has been 
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wooden folding-gates. 
the chateau ‘Den dry Toren,’ or, in English, 


| “the three Towers,” formerly the country resi- | representi 


dence of David Teniers, ar As its name desig- 
nates, the mansion was formerly distinguished by 
three small turrets. Nearly the whole of this erec- 


the moat which environed the house and gardens 


a singular looking gate-house, having a pair of ; a hundred times repeated in the rural subjects 
These are the remains of | from his pencil. 


| In one of the four large engravings by Le Bas 
Flemish Fétes, dedicated to the Mar- 
| chioness of Pompadour, there is in the distance a 
| view of the Chateau, ‘ Den dry Toren,”’ with its 
| three towers, as it formerly existed, and the gate- 
On the folding 
doors of the gatehouse is delineated the Spread 


- i? 


No ~ 
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Pisa 
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VIEW FROM THE WINDOW OF TENIERS’ STUDY, 


remains, and the antique gate-house is still intact: 
a few ordinary farm buildings have replaced the 
mansion. On each of the iting the half 
of a gigantic spread-eagle is boldly painted in 
black colour, upon the natural wood, forming, 
when the gates are closed, the double-headed Im- 
perial Emblem. They were painted by Teniers, 
and are at the present time conscientiously pre- 
served by the owner of the estate ; the name the 





artist is even forgotten by the humble peasant in- 
habitants of the farm, but from tradition they 


le as it appears at the present day: Teniers 
ms | his family are pourtrayed in elegant attire, 
indicating the “ Seigneur du Village,”’ walking 
from the mansion towards the revels of the peasants 
which occupy, in numerous figures, the foreground. 
The same Chateau is also painted by Teniers in 
the picture of a Kermesse, belonging to Lord 
Ellesmere, and in another ewe in the collection 
of Lord Northwick, at Cheltenham. t 
The church itself is of the most unpretending 
and modest character; the interior is decorated 
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i ¢ usual paraphernalia of Catholic worship, 
ag ot of the Virgin, adorned with artificial 
flowers, and a few ordinary pictures. In a small 
chapel on the left hand, a flat tombstone covers the 
grave of Teniers’ wife. On it are engraved the 


joint eseutcheons, surmounted by a helmet, and 
the following inscription :— 
“D. O. M. 

“ Vrouwe Isabella de Freu, dochter van wylen den Heere 
Secretaries de Freu ende Huysvrouwe van den Heere 
David Teniers J. 

“Ora pro defunctis.” 
Immediately opposite, over a small altar, a picture 
is hung, representing St. Dominic kneeling before 
the Virgin and Child: the figures are of the size of 
* petite nature:"’ it is signed “ David Teniers, 
Junior, fecit, 1666.” 

About a mile and half from the village of Perck, 
is another of those rural hamlets, which is named 
Elewyt. Approximating this cluster of cottages 
and farmhouses, a narrow lane, bordered on each 
side by lanky trimmed trees, is terminated by the 
** Chateau de Steen,” the country abode of Rubens. 
In its present condition there is remaining the 
central lofty portico, with the embayed porch 
containing the great door, which is reached by 
crossing the indispensable moat on a small bridge 
of two arches; the left wing contains the principal 
ipartments ; a lesser erection on the right would 


of this picture, with its undulating expanse of th« 


| munication with 
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fertile fields of Flanders, is largely invested with 
the fertility of the painter’s imagination. The 
city of Malines is about the distance represented, 
but the thick plantations and totally flat surface 
of the surrounding lands preclude any prospect 
from the house, beyond a hundred yards. 

. The apartments are not spacious, and being unin- 
habited, have a 

melancholy and 

deserted ~ 

which is atly 

increased by the 

passing _reflec- 

tions of the visi- 

tor. On the gar- 

den side a small 

circular building 

attached to the 

house, encloses a 

spiral staircase, 

which gives the 

means of com- 





THE COAT OF ARMS OF RUBENS. 
all the upper 
apartments, without encroachment on their square- 
ness, The uppermost room of the building over the 
gateway is somewhat lofty, and has a wide chimney- 
place with the opening formed by a flattened — | 
such as is entitled the Tudor Arch, in England. 
The Chateau, — unoccupied, is usually 
shown to strangers by the owner of the rustic mill 
standing nearly opposite the domain, His daughter, 
the country damsel who occasionally officiates with 
the key, is the pure type of a village ‘‘ élégante.”’ 
Her hair smartly braided, a coarse cotton gown, 
but fashioned “dé la gerbe,’ and little slippers | 
sandalled on the instep, with mincing manners, 
proved she was fully cognizant of what would be | 
her consequence at the village Kermesse. To | 
carry the illusion to perfection, it might be ima- | 
gined that she was coquettish enough to dress in 
pink silk stockings, if the eye did not too readily 
detect that she was stockingless, but actually san- | 
dalled on the blossoming i of a natural skin. 
The aforesaid upper apartment she pointed out 
as the one where Monsieur Rubens usually painted: | 
it could only have been his sketches or smaller } 
works that he could execute in the space. Todo 
the youthful Cicerone full justice, it must be said, 
that no persuasion could induce her to accept any | 
gratuity for her obliging attendance, althoug 
pressed on her in every way to induce the accept- | 
ance of it as the reminiscence of an agreeable visit. | 





| read the Report, which alluded 
| decreased state of their funds, 


| tition of the same will lay it utterly prostrate. 


THE ART-UNION OF LONDON. 


THE Annual General Meeting of th i 

this Society, was held, as eal Ey pe 
Theatre, on the 25th of April. ‘Notwith am 
pect oe we = the Board of Trade 
c of the iety, which appears 
with terrible prev id e- 


a 
ve tol 
the subscription list, ~ 


| house was crowded in every part. 


Mr. Godwin, F.R.S., the Hono 


Secretary, 

4 ge _ of 
e who 

collected for the year being 12,8571, Se., being 

50000. less than was received last year. This great 

diminution the committee refer to various causes : 


| a season of almost unexampled commercial embar- 


rassment ; the generally disturbed state of the poli- 


' tical world; and, above all, Government inter- 


ference. The correspondence on this la i 
between the President of the Board of Trade nt 
the Art-Union Committee, as being of vital impor. 
tance to the interests of the Society, formed, of 
course, a considerable feature in the Report. It 
appears that the Board of Trade have proposed 
certain alterations in the system hitherto adopted: 
to these propositions the Council of the Society 
most distinctly and emphatically refuse their assent; 
the Government insists; and thus the matter at 
present stands. 

As we have already stated, at former times, our 
opinion of this interference, it is unnecessary for us 
to repeat it. One thing is, however, apparently 
clear, that if the Government succeed in carrying 
out their intentions, the Art-Union of London will 
no longer exist: it has already received a blow from 
which it will take no little time to recover: a re 
€ 
trust this evil may be averted, 

With respect to works in progress for future dis- 
tribution, the Report informs us that the engraving 


| for the present year, ‘‘ The Prisoner of Gisors,” by 
| Mr. F. Bacon, is in the hands of the printer, and 


will be ready for circulation in the autumn. Con- 
siderable advance has also been made in the pre- 
paration of the illustrated edition of ‘ L’Allegro” 
and ‘Ii Penseroso.”” ‘‘ Sabrina,” by Mr. Lightfoot, 
is nearly completed; and Mr. W. Finden is pro- 
ceeding with Hilton’s “‘ Crucifixion.” 

For some ensuing year the council have com 
missioned the execution of several plates on steel, as 
an experiment to test the advantage of such a 
course, instead of electrotyping one copper-plate,— 
the particular print to which each subscriber will 
be entitled, to be decided by lot. The number of 
plates required would, of course, depend on the 
number of subscribers enrolled. The following 
pictures are already in hand :— . 

“The Burial of Harold,” by Mr. F. R. Pickers- 


' gill, A.R.A. (which received the first premium in 


THE COLNTRY RESIDENCE OF RUBENS. 


‘ppear to be a subsequent adaptation of the original 


edifice to domestic purposes. 

It will be at once recognised as the identical 

buildir g on the right hand of the grand landscape 

in the National Gall ry; but pictorial treatment is 

akin to poctical license. and the landscape portion 
. 


j . 


Rubens most likely obtained this Chateau and | production of wor 


| the dependencies by purchase, as it conferred on 
him the distinction of being the Seigneur of Steen, 
and it is these arms, which he 
shield, which are seen engraved on his tombstone in 
the church of St. Jacques, at Antwerp. 


We must postpone giving the 
uartered on the 
| 


1847 from the 147 Commissioners of Fine Arts), 
to be engraved by Mr. Bacon: 

Bes Richard Gene de Lion pardoning Godfrey de 
Bourdon,” by Mr. John Cross (which also received 
a premium from the Commissioners), to be engraved 
in line by Mr. Shenton: 

= The Irish by Mr. F. Goodall, to be 
| engraved by Mr. Edward Goodall. ; 
| The value of the prizes which were distributed is 
as follows :— 
15 works of 
21 


To these are to be added— 


30 bronzes of * The Queen,” ait 
50 statuettes of “Tbe Dantes Girl, — 
30 medals commem ve of “ Hogarth,” : 
300 lithographs of ‘ St. Cecilia; ” making, in the whole, 
547 works of Art. ial 
The total sum appropriated to the pure fl 
of Art, inclu the cost 
illustrated book is 9891. 
names of the - 
ful holders till the prizes are selected ; we mus 
refer our readers requiring further el 
the transactions of the Society to the Repo 


the engraving and 
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ORIGINAL DESIGNS 
FOR MANUFACTURERS, 





Montu after month and week after week place 
before the public the efforts of I ‘ictorial and Deco- 
rative Art, various in character, in magnitude, and 
in merit. In some objects of recent manufacture, 
taste has been eminently displayed ; in others, we 
find no pretension to an improvement upon | the 
commonplace ;"’ but in all, good, bad, or indif- 
ferent, we think we may perceive a transition from 
the old routine of some sixty or — years, toa 
new school, stamped at least with the ively excel- 
lence of consistency. Several of the designs 
we have circulated, since January, in the ARrt- 
Union JourNAL have been executed with success, 
some of them have been already remunerative to 
the manufacturer, and proved eminently successful 
as works of Art, Even since last month we have 
heard of others which are in progress, This 
is an encouragement to us to proceed in the un- 
dertaking we have commenced, and to accom 
pany our engravings with continuous observations 
on the principles which should actuate both de- 
signer and manufacturer, and critical comments as 
to appropriateness of materials, and the impolicy 
of their confusion, 





Our first design in the present series is intended 
for a KNIFE-REST, to be executed in silver, with per- 
forated ends, now so universally required by the 
manufacturing silversmith. Its style is the Italian. 
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. . . =" | 
Our second design, like the first, is from the | duce anything like an idea, Vases at the bottom 


pencil of Mr. W. Harry Rocers, and assumes to 





be an improvement in the way of Inon RaAILinos, 
objects into which it is by no means easy to intro 


Ya 
G a 
Or 


4 
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form a receptacle for rods, round which, in each 
case, the Convolvulus is gracefully entwined ; this, 
in the smaller rods, terminates at the top in a 
single flower, and in the larger ones, in groups of 
three. The same artist also contributes a design 
for an Iron Scraper in the Gothic style, as 





modified during the fifteenth century. The design 
is original, and by no means difficult of execution, 

DESIGN FOR AN INKsTAND. By S. Benprxen. 
Here is a combination of material, which, if not 
too strong in contrast, would have an admirable 
effect. A plinth of black marble forms the base, 
richly mounted in ormolu. A figure of Shak- 
aa, happily suggested, forms a noble centre. 
This, it is intended, should be of porcelain. The 


ect is depicted seated in an ornamental chair, 
olding in one hand a pen, and in the other, a book, 
Dressed in the court costume of his period, he wears 
a sword by his side, and Elizabethan ruffles at his 
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wrists. He is surrounded by rising Design For A Giass Cuanpe-| Two Designs ror Wine-ciassgs. y 
+ erat armorial bearings, and ( LIER. By GEorcr Srimons, 31, | Harry RoGers.—The outlines of the whe Bs 
“ivy never sere,”’ while below are ; Southampton Row, Russell Square. | ing are simple and beautiful, and the ornamentation 
two serpents, introduced perhaps as | —Glass, to which the designs on the | which it is proposed to produce either by engraving 
being dedicated to Apollo. Upon resent page are chiefly devoted, has | or by layers of differently coloured glass, is in 
the whole, the only fault in the een long gaining in importance and | 
design which isat all palpable, is the universality of use, and certainly its oe 
fact that the ornaments are not brilliancy and cheerful effect are — 
strictly of the Elizabethan style, 9, Sree PRR recommendations possessed by very | 
which we think they should have / few other substances. The annexed | 
been to be perfectly in keeping with C . engraving represents a chandelier 
the main idea of the composition. carrying from eight to twelve lights, | 
By a very little trouble, however, designed with especial reference to 
the design might be modified so as practicability on the one hand, and 
to produce an harmonious whole. ' variety of reflection on the other. 

| he handles at each end might ¥.4. : The upper and lower basins are in- | 
remain as they are at present, as ; t tended to receive flowers. The drops 
they partake in some measure of are well disposed; the broad part 
the character of the strap-like orna- of the chandelier is enriched with 
mentation which was so common mM a succession of shell-like forms, and 
during the 16th century. The chair G at the bottom a glass representation 
upon which the bard is seated, 9A of the fuchsia terminates the whole, 
would, however, have to be replaced wr which may be a very agreeable ad- 
by one more in the style of the J junct to any drawing-room. 
“Renaissance,” and the marble ORY The brilliant effect of glass used as 
plinth could hardly retain the soft AW the material for a chandelier was well 
curve which, in our engraving, has \ known and appreciated by the ancient 
been imparted to it. Again, the PAT) Venetians, who have left us some 
feet below all, containing the ser- IAW Na magnificent specimens of what they 
pents, ought to assume greater UA ) were able to produce, even with glass 
importance. They should, indeed, \ \// which could in no way be compared 
he rich masses of decorative strap- ‘A: “4 in purity and transparency with that 
work, made only sufficiently solid i which is now executed in England. 
to have the effect of naturally sup- ; i Va The Venetians were fond of intro- | 
porting the whole. With such alte- ! ducing colour into such objects, thus 
rations as the above, we can conceive imparting a gorgeousness which might 
the design rendered unobjectionable val | wl have assimilated with the | 
to the most critical par- — splendid saloons of which 
tisan of“ style.’’ As to , they were destined to be- 
the mode of its execu- ARG Ril Id Re tle tc come a principal ornament ; 
tion, that which we have , . but which would harmonise 
suggested is by no means d with very few drawing- 
the only one which would  «\ Poa 5 rooms of the present day. 
be pleasing and effec- \ \N } Yet we hardly hesitate to 
tive. Wholly produced in ‘ FZ say, that even in such a 
Florentine bronze it , . design as the present, some 
would be an object | i of the drops might be eo ent al 


worthy of a place on the iB) | slightly tinted so as to pro- ———— 
a as an > | Kae duce a rich effect har- 
gant and useful wor mentsing with the pels : om 
i t examples taken from the vine. The spira 
os SS — —~ pemeenhenmnnne a may i execution be retained or abandoned, 
according to the manufacturer’s intentionsas ¢ 

| expense. It may also be observed, that to be in 
| harmony with stems of such excessive lightness, 
the bodies should be formed of a particularly thin 


material 








Mx. Invinc Woop has drawn ‘ . cup surmounting a plate, of which 
for our next design a BuTTER-p1sH, thesame popular flower hasfurnished 
which will be found almost equally A \ the border. Should it be executed 
adapted for glass and for porcelain, \ in porcelain, we should like to see | 
It consists of a basin of the shape it in its natural colours which 
of the common five-leaved butter- a would not be inelegant. 































Desion FoR A TEA-PoT. By H, Frtz-Coox | become the basis. Again, this ornamentally treated | portion of the general fo: , i 
(4, Baker Street, Pentonville). We have frequently | adaptation of nature should, by tact ay tone a to appear + an damttyteon Ka, the 
had oceasion to explain, in matters relative to | ment, seem to issue so imperceptibly from some | accompanying design for a tea-pot is as unpre- 
Decorative Art, that com- tending in sha pe as it is pos- 
bination of the works of fancy Se sible to be. We here find 
and those of nature, which a OF nothing but a simple succes. 
is sanctioned by reason and sion of curves brought toge- 
commended by taste. That ther with studied attention 


Ly 
neither should too strongly ae _3 to the useful adoption of the 
~- . object. The principal no- 


predominate, we have often 
cautioned our young friends velty of the composition con- 
who devote some of their sists in the manner in which 
attention to the mysteries of the handle is made to form 
on or ¢~ ee —_ = Sa ews —. A stalk 
mysteries , J 0 

well inferred from the count- and por ty = 
less failures which are con- tion), springs from the spout 
stantly making their appear- of the tea-pot, passes oto 
ance in every part of the the body an produces a 
metropolis. A good and handle which may be easil 

pleasing form is the first and and firmly gras and then 
grandest essential, and its dividing into two branches 
decoration should be less a encircles the rim, which the 
fac-simile of any natural plants, serrated ‘leaves and 
production than an ornamen- cinquefoil blossoms, plea- 
tal conception, of which this singly adorn. The lid o the 
has furnished the hint and tea-pot is similarly enriched. 








DesiGN ror A CHILD’s Muc. By W. Harry 
Rocers.—It is astonishing how much, of late, 
designs for this little object have been called for. 


either destitute of decoration, or orna- 
mented with patterns without the 
slightest symptoms of taste or beauty. 
But things are not 
as they were even 


~ afew years ago; 

= 3 _ and this simple ar- 
— ticle is now claim- 

, ing in an eminent 


degree the atten- 
tion of competent 
artists and exten- 
sive manufacturers, 
We doubt not if we 
may not trace in 
thisone fact a proof 
of the rising cha- 
racter of the age, 
morally and artis- 
tically ; for that a 
child’s mug is an 
' object worthy of 
the deep consider- 
: eS ui ation of the de- 











\) 






{ an signer, is unques- 
\ Pi tionably true. The 
: influence which a 


continued contact 
NX with this object 
may exert upon 
the future expan- 
sion of a_ child’s 
mind, it is impos- 
sible to overesti- 
; mate; how im- 
At one time a child’s mug was always executed | portant then, that such an object should be pleas- | it, presenting nothing offensive, or incongruous 
with no regard to anything but cheapness, and | ing in form, and in the subjects pourtrayed upon | The present design has been drawn with care to 
tome . a introduce such subjects as are familiar 
<} ny , to a child’s understanding, the daisy and 
the butterfly, one an emblem of innocence, 
and the other of life. 

Design vor A MARMALADE Pot 
By W. Harry Rocers.—Why may 
not such a design as the present be 
worked out in preference to the ugly 
cylindrical object usually adopted? We 
feel assured that the manufacturer would 
soon repay himself for the small outlay 
its fabrication would demand. Its orna- 
mentation is taken from the orange blos- 
som, while towards the bottom is a uni- 
form row of circular bulbs suggestive of 
the fruit. 

Design ror a Satap Bown, By 
H. Firz-Coox. Of this design little 
o— to be said, as it explains itsel/ 
at firstsight. An opening lettuce forms 
the bowl, while from between its leaves 
issue representations of such vegetables 
as are most intimately connected with 
the use of the object itself. We may 
however remark, that we often think a 
novelty in this department of manufac- 

ture is wanted, and that the present 
example would prove an agreeable va- 
riety. It contains much of elegant adapta- 
tion of appropriate material. 
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= | creed, whom curiosity, a love of travel, or a thirst | Daniell, Wilkie, Roberts 
THE VALLEY OF THE NILE*. for information may tempt to cross the arid desert, | have successively found in ater, Warren, &e, 
| or float on the sluggish waters of the sacred river. | some of their most highly prized wesleaeteens for 

A PILoRt™acer to Mecca, a voyage down the Nile, | To the artist the magnificent scenery of the East, the sources whence their treasures have oa 
are in the present day events of ordinary occur- the varied and picturesque costumes of its inhabit- | rived are far from exhausted, Mr. Prisse’s wg 
rence, undertaken not only by the Mohammedan | ants, the stupendous remains of architectural anti- | now before us, abundantly testifies. Differi,.” 
devotee, but by Europeans of every nation and  quities, and the gorgeous atmospheric effects under | some respects from ste works which have : ie 

it, such as Roberts’ 
“cc Holy Land,” and Wilkie’s 
“ Oriental Sketches,” it par. 
takes of the character of both 
as it contains large-sized illus. 
trations of the natives of e 
rank, appropriately costumed 
with an infinite variety of 
beautiful woodcuts of a simi. 
the scenery and manners of 
~ East. 

udging from the arrange 

ment of the prints, the artist 
appears to have started on his 
route from Alexandria, skirt. 
ing the Mediterranean to Ro- 
setta, and across the “ Land of 
Goshen,” to Cairo ; thence to 
Suez, and afterwards to have 
followed the course of the Nile 
to Abyssinia. We have here 
depicted the inhabitants of 
all these places, and of those 
lying contiguous to them, and 
also from the opposite shores 
of the Red Sea ; Osmanli 
soldiers from Alexandria, dan- 
cing girls of Rosetta, ladies, 
janissaries, and me ts of 
Cairo, Bedouins from Suez, 
the hunter on his dromedary, 
Abyssinian priests and war- 
riors. The peculiar features 
of the respective tribes and 
ranks are clearly and forcibly 
developed ; the staid and dig- 
nified demeanour of the T 
contrasted with the rough and 
ferocious aspect of the Alba- 
nian — = _ 
wagi or girls, whose 
skill in delineating the exter- 
nal signs of the ions, 
amounts almost to a tic 
performance without dialogue ; 
the semi-nude females of the 
Kanashee tribe of Nubia, with 
theirshort aprons adorned with 
party-coloured shells ; the lux- 
urious lady of the harem, in 
her richly decorated apart- 
ment, through the windows of 
which rise the fragrance of the 
pomegranate, the almond, and 
the orange tree; and the tall 

and muscular limbs of 
the wandering Ababdeh. 

In glancing over the inter- 
esting letter-press descriptions 
by Mr. St. John, accompany- 
ing the work, we find allusion 
made to the unjust accusations 
brought by European travel- 
lers who —_ _— es 

inst the natives 

maghest and mutilation of the 
noble monuments of antiquity 

in that country. “ For seve 
thousand years,”’ he says, ‘the 
inhabitants of the valley lived 
» we yi" s familiarly in the presence of 
! ~ Ser the old tombs and temples, an¢ 
“ea et SSSR did them little or no injury; 

4 eS : 


— 
—— ed in their humble oc- 
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ene tllllllllldlbtlle cupations, or enjoying that 
~— wy ‘ 7 ALL ROALLALA LLL al repose which iss i ely 
Sa Ww. FL DIES tod + we them, they do at — uf 

enn Pat r00 a i destroy anything; it is te 


MO Lhe 


successive hordes of the tra- 
vellers from Europe, vce! a 
cited by the passion for , 
or scientific aor Sag 

* The “ Oriental Album "—Characters. Costumes. and | “ich all these are seen, present temptations for | been guilty of the offensive acts of destruc” 
at a4 Life im the Valley of the Nile. Tilustrated the display of talent that can scarcely be too highly | have Fohela tombs of exquisite design, and de 

tive Rettere taken on the Spot by E. Prisse ; with Descrip- | @ppreciated. Hence the pencils o many of our | most delicate materials, which had been four 
den, 1 * om by J. A. St. John. Published by J. Mad- most esteemed painters have been exercised on the | an entire state, utterly broken up and demeli > 

plains of Egypt and in the groves of Arabia; | by professed lovers of antiquity. 1 have 
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which had been sawed off to be transplanted to 
some cabinet in Europe.’”” Now ry Dy 
very true, and useless dismemberment of antiqui- 


ties we would altogether decry ; 
but when they can be removed 
either wholly or in portions, and 
such removal would advance 
science or promote instruction, 
why let them 

“ Waste their beauty in the desert air,” 
or among those who can neither 
understand nor appreciate them ? 

The lessons supplied by such 
materials are too valuable to be 
lost, or only learned by those who 
are able to visit the lands in 
which they were first put forth. 
There are, perhaps, no countries 
throughout the world so much 
objects of curiosity and of in- 
terest as those which have been 
the homes and resting-places of 
the patriarchs of old, and the 
earliest worshippers of intelligence 
and science. The associations 
of our religion, the recollections 
of Egyptian grandeur and power, 
the enduring records of her 
wealth, knowledge, and Art- 
monuments, are so many incen- 
tives to feed and keep alive this 
interest through every genera- 
tion, that a desire to see with 
one’s Own eyes, and to possess 
some fragment of past greatness, 
18 neither to be wondered at, nor 
to be considered altogether a 
matter of reproach to the man of 
taste and of literary acquire 
ments. 

How much of the obscurity 
which for ages hung over the 
mysteries of Egyptian history has 
been removed by the researches 


“w the traveller, and the pencil of the artist,—and | infantry soldier fully 
+e clearly have the labours of both testified to | the more im ‘ uined J 
‘he entire and complete fulfilment of ancient pro- | —the large lithographic prints—it 1s impossible for 


ace of Memnon at Abydos, the empty 
spaces whence another learned Goth 
inscriptions he pretended to understand ; and at 
Thebes a magnificent square pillar, one face of | only be the precursor of other knowledge more im- 





phecy! Speculation is still busy among the 
idden, and which, perhaps, may never 
revealed ; but the hesvteiae 


portant to the future historian and 
searcher after truths divine orsecular. 

In looking over such a work as 
that before us, it is impossible not to 
trace the close resemblance still ex- 
isting in the costumes and habits 
of the people to those prevailing 
many centuries back. The changes 
wrought by time on the face of their 
country seem but little to have 
affected the domestic economy of its 
inhabitants. It may truly be said 
of them, “ There is nothing new 
under the sun; that which hath 
been, shall be.”’ 

The ‘Oriental Album” contains 
thirty 1 lithographic prints on 
paper of folio size, executed in the 
first style of the Art by French 
artists ; of these it is of course im 
sible for us to give examples. he 
woodeuts we have introduced will 
convey a very accurate idea of the 
beauty of this portion of the illustra- 
tions, as well as of their fidelity to 
the objects represented. The lar; 
cut exhibits the application of the 
Bastinado in a court of justice; the 
judge, we presume it to be, who is 
seated on a bench ; and another per- 
son appears in the act of soliciting 
either pardon for himself, or perhaps 
a remission of a portion of the sen- 
tence on his guilty companion. As 
a picture, this group is finely com- 
posed: the engraving on the wood 
can searcely be s . The first 
print on this bears the title of 
‘*Sheikh el Belled;”’ the second 
introduces us to an Egyptian female, 
represented as clad to the chin and 
wearing a head-veil ; on her shoulder 
sits perched a child, for the Egyptian 
women of the middle and lower 


oie | 


already gained may 


by one or more, 


portant matter contained in the work, 


us to speak too highly of the judgment exercised 


in the selection of subjects, and 
which these are executed 


the manner in 
The excellence at- 


tained by French artists in the drawing of the figure 


us their ta 


ap 


classes are proverbially fond of their offspring, and | is generall 
are rarely seen unaccompanied 





equipped. With regard to| the gap hit 


ars requ 
uable and 














admitted; and in the instance before 
nts are abundantly set forth. Where 
The last engraving is the portrait of an Egyptian | all are good it is difficult to particularise, but 
among those which best please 


us, either by their picturesque 
appearance or by the delicacy 
with which they have been 
transferred to the stone, we 


would point out “‘ Arnaout and 
Osmanii Soldiers;’’ ‘‘ Camels 
resting in the Sherkiyeh;”’ a 
“* Jan and Merchant of 
Cairo;’’ “‘ Cairine Lady waited 
on bv a Galla Slave ;” “‘ Women 
of Middle Egypt;” ‘ Drome- 
daries halting in the Eastern 
Desert ;’’ ‘Abyssinian Priest 
and Women.”’ An edition of 
the work is also issued, in which 
the plates are tinted after the 
original drawings with great 
care, and the strictest adherence 
to truth; making it valuable to 
all who may have travelled in 
that ancient and interesting 
land, as recalling its scenes to 
remembrance, and affordin 
those who have not travelle 
there vivid impressions of much 
that it contains. 

A number of the wood 
cuts in the book are surrounded 
with elegantly designed ara- 
besque borders; indeed, no ex- 
pense seems to have been spared 
to render it worthy of the ex- 
tensive circulation it is unques- 
tionably entitled to. It ought 
to take its place by the side of 
those other splendid pictorial 
works relating to the East, to 
which we have already alluded : 
a fitter companion for them 
could not be found; it fills up 


herto unoccupied by any, and whic 


isite to complete the series of most 
interesting publications. 
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. 7 | vide an asylum in the nature of a Guild, or | would shortly give additi . 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS alms-house, and to give the accommodation of a | The exterior. of this ot degenee the spot, 
comfortable sitting-room, bed-room and closet to | ornament by additions added to the receive its 
FOR COTTAGES. six individuals, with one common dining-hall, | without molestation to the original a work, 
kitchen, and the necessary offices, the plan being | and the position of the room in which Sembent 


‘Design No.7. The difficulty in designing double in the form of an inverted J , the open s e form- | was born would be more adel 
or pom a cottages is en 4 enhanced by many ing an inner court. Beyond ‘the above description the small gable surmounted by his y wos why 
little personal feelings which arise among cottagers it would be difficult to convey a more distinct and | with spear. In 1769, an attic, lighted by a dc 


sufficient authority 
remaining building 





»specti in occupations and rights. The detailed account of the plan, but the subject is | window, existed, affording a 
ae pg ey cistern, or an becomes submitted by the author, with more than common | for this introduction. The 
unfortunately a frequent object of conten- 
tion, more especially in a crowded vici- 
nity; and it is therefore desirable to ren- 
der the tenements as intepeatent of each 
other as circumstances will admit. There ad = 
are many counterpoising advantages in 7} et 
favour of a connected series of dwellings. vane : ; 
not the least of these being “‘ a considera- = 
ble saving of expense in the construction,”’ = - 
from framing of the roof, mutual use of 
walls, and many other adventitious results 
of the combination of labour and material. 

Added to this, a more important group 
of building is formed, which, connected 
with, and rendered subservient to, ap- 
propriate landscape scenery, produces one 
of those many nameless charms peculiar 
te our country, making the “‘ merry homes 
of England ’’ the envy and admiration of 
Europe. Itis notthat we can vie with the 
sublimities of foreign scenery. We have 
no “‘snow-clad Alps”’ with which to 
dazzle the admiring gaze of the traveller, 
but we can point to our fields rich with 
the golden harvest, our verdant meadows 
gladdening the heart as well as the eye, 
our noble parks, like domains adorned 
with venerable oaks, the growth of ages ; 

and last, but not least, that most delight- 

ful of all scenes, the village-green, stud- 

ded on its margin with cottages, which 
we hope to see, as their renovation be- 

comes necessary (under the improved 

knowledge of the present day), fully 

adapted to the picturesque features of their locality. | interest, as being adapted to the site and property | would be reconstructed at a very moderate ex- 

This is the completion of an Arcadian scene to | lately purchased by the Shakspere Committee, | pense, it being estimated that the whole design 

which in imagination we can look forward with | and Ensen to the world as the place of Shakspere’s | might be carried out for 1000/. 
unmixed pleasure, and we trust with not over- | birth. It is presumed that this spot could not be It is much to be lamented that the subscriptions 
wrought or visionary expectation. more worthily appropriated than to the reception | to the Shakspere Fund have not progressed with 

The accompanying illustration consists, in plan, | of a limited number of decayed Dramatists or | the alacrity which could have been desired. Who 
of two dwellings entered from one common porch | Dramatic authors of approved character, whose | is there by whom a want of knowledge of his works 
or entrance, which affords at each extremity access | circumstances may, on careful examination, ren- | would not be regarded as a reproach? and yet we 
to a living-room 16 feet by 14 feet, having behind | der them worthy an asylum, in which their decline | have found the endeavour to purchase the spot in 

it the kitchen 14 feet by 12 feet, and the customary | of life may be softened by provision made for their | which his early years were passed, and from w. 
out-offices, The staircase is on the side of the comfort, and their congenial associations, as called | emanated the early dawn of his genius, on with 
living-room, a pantry being formed under the | forth by the locality, nurtured in their full | a slow and listless movement, which dis- 
stairs, and the upper story containing two bed- | strength, credit on our country in reference to its acknow- 
rooms. The front and side of each : - 
dwelling would be occupied by the : 
garden plot, and a small yard : | 


t 


at the back of each completes the } 
arrangement. Placed on a site se- == 
lected with care and judgment, it is = : = ; 
so contrived that these buildings : —=— = L 
would form an agreeable feature in 
the landscape, and that the cost of 
their erection would recommend the 
design, the estimate being 450/. 

Design No. 8.¢ The half-timbered 
houses of our country are fast disap- 
pearing, caused in many instances by 
the decay resulting from time; and 
frequently, no doubt, the “* proper 
precautions” resorted to in a large 
town or populous village have 
prompted their removal, from the 
liability of accident by fire. Ad- 
mirers of the picturesque must ne- 
vertheless regret a necessity which, 
in our utilitarian days, leads to such 
demolition, and the eye will gladly 
rest on their pictorial features in those 
isolated spots where danger is less to 
be apprehended. Warwickshire for- 
tunately possesses many examples of Pr yg r 4 os 
the best period of this style, and the = teas Se ss is 
C= — has sy suggested 7 aS - = *: <r E —_ 

vy their recollection. It is an endeavour to " Y> 

rm : hot In this design, it is proposed that the ray — Aes of the intellectual powers of Man. We 
ae oom ing uot having been reversed on the wood pt = peda \ publio as Shakspere’s Birthy lace, | trust this stain will soon be removed, a 
wacaerent an exactly appre View ofthe dengn,in | Mould carefully be preserved im ite present state, | ward with lope tothe day in which the 
with the site will recat mies, a all who are acquainted . rm the nucleus of a small Museum, in which | Guild at Stratford-upon-Avon may be io 
pay ey ang em vere wpe Lavy het should | all that could be authentically connected with his | with honest pride by the townsmen, and = 
of the continnens « ion, instead name might be carefully preserved; and it may terest by pilgrims from every 

raemen fairly be inferred, that many valuable acquisitions | globe. 
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ON THE APPLICATIONS OF SCIENCE 
TO THE FINE AND USEFUL ARTS. 





CARVING BY MACHINERY. 


syerY application, whether it be physical or 
mer dm 9 which aims at rendering good Art 
economical, deserves our most serious attention ; 
consequently, we feel it within the ar ee of our 
duty, to offer a passing notice 0 the attempts 
which have recently been made to multiply orna- 
mental carvings, in wood, stone, and ivory, by the 
id of machinery. 
. of the earliest machines devised for this 
especial object, appears to have been the invention 
of the celebrated James Watt, and by it he was 
enabled to copy and reduce statues and sculpture 
of all kinds. We are not acquainted with the 
principles of this machine, which does not appear 
to have passed out of the inventor’s possession ; 
indeed, for many years Watt carried on his labours 
in secret, and concealed his intention of construct- 
ing such a thing from his intimate friends. We 
are informed by Sir David Brewster that, after 
having made considerable progress with his inyen- 
tion, Watt discovered that an ingenious individual 
in his own neighbourhood, who was perfectly un- 


ancestral homes of England,” and many of those 
glorious fanes, in which the artist’s labours still | 
survive in their beauty, realising the poet’s 
dream of “‘a petrified religion,’’ upon their walls. 

A method of burning wood by means of iron 

moulds has also been brought forward, and, 

although the range of its application was limited, 

it must be admitted that many of the productions 

by this process, possess the merit of being pleasing 

copies of their antique models; the charring of the 

wood imparting to it a good appearance of age. 

The expense of the moulds, their inapplicability to 

any subject requiring under-cutting, and the want 

of sharpness in the finished work, owing to the 

burning off of the sharp edges at all in relief, are | 
causes which have operated against the success of | 
this process. Of course, neither of these processes | 
can be regarded as machine-carving ; they are only | 
substitutes for it. 

The most perfect adaptation of machinery to | 
carving either in wood or stone, although it has | 
hitherto been confined principally to the former, is | 
that known to the public as “ Senton’s Patent.” | 
By this machinery “‘ any solid form can be copied, | 
which the mind of the artist can conceive or the 
hand execute.” Such is the statement of the Pa- | 
tentee; and from the specimens of his works, from | 
the plainly moulded panel to the most elaborately 


wrought pendants of flowers and groups of game, | 





acquainted with what he had in progress, was | 
occupied on a scheme of similar kind. A proposal 
was made that the two inventors should combine | 
their talents, and secure their privilege by a joint | 
patent. Watt had, however, about this time, been 
annoyed by perplexing lawsuits arising out of | 
the imperfections of our patent laws, into which 
he was driven, for the purpose of securing to him- 
self the profits arising from those improvements in 
the steam engine with which the name of Watt is 
imperishably connected ; and the consequence was, 
that this scheme of partnership was abandoned. 
“ Such,” says Sir David Brewster, “is the unfor- 
tunate operation of our patent laws, that the cir- 
cumstance of two individuals having made the 
same invention, has prevented both from bringin 
it to perfection, and conferring a great practica 
benefit on their species, The machine which Mr. 
Watt had constructed had actually executed some 
excellent pieces of work. I have seen in his house 
at Heathfield, copies of basso-relievos, and complete 
statues of a small size; and some of his friends 
have in their possession other specimens of its per- 
formance.”’ 

As might be expected from the natural ener 
of the European mind, and the restless desire 
which has been manifested in Britain during ‘the 
present century to adopt machinery to every pur- 
pose connected in any way with manufacture, 
there have been several attempts made, both on 
the Continent and at home, to construct machines 
by which carvings might be executed. The fact 
that there is not any of these contrivances at pre- 
sent in use, plainly shows that they could not have 
effected the desired object successfully. 

Mr. Cheverton has, for many years, been pro- 
ducing, by a machine, the construction of which is 
kept a secret, exquisite ivory miniatures from full- 
sized models. It would be inferred from the fact, 
which has been publicly stated, that the machine 
invented by Mr. Cheverton is jointed ; that it must 
involve, in some way, the principle of the Penta- 
graph; although, of course, complicated with man 
additional ingenious mechanical appliances. AL 
though the principles of Mr. Cheverton’s machine 
are kept a secret, it is evident, from the exceedin; 
beauty of the copies in ivory produced by it, that it 
is capable of executing with great delicacy works of 
the highest Art. 

The revival of the taste, in decorative architec- 
ture, for the ornaments of the medieval times, has 
given rise to an enlarged demand for oak and 
other carvings. The expense attending the works 
of the carver by hand has necessarily limited the 
indulgence of this taste to the wealthy few. The 
beautiful wood-carvings of Gibbons, of which many 
choice flower-pieces are to be seen at Hampton 
Court, and the delicate works of Mr. Rogers, 
necessarily demand the labour of the most skilful 
artisans, and consume a large amount of most 
valuable time in their execution. 

To meet the desire of the public for this class of 
Ornament, we have had introduced to us, & process 
by which stamped leather is substituted for wood, 
and made in some cases to assume the appearance 
of the quaint old oak carvings which still adorn “the 





and to alto-relievos of involved grouping, and sta- | 
tuettes of the most finished form, retaining the deli- | 
cate touches which are the charm of their originals, | 
we have no reason to think the capabilities of this 
machinery has been overrated by its talented in- 
ventor. Notwithstanding the perfect manner in 
which the work is performed by this carving machine, | 
we find in it no such elaboration of parts as might 
have been imagined. It is simple in its construc- 
tion, exhibiting in its details the advantage of the 
accurate knowledge of mechanical pene evi- | 
dently possessed by its inventor ; and striking us at | 
once by its very simplicity, with a high idea of its | 
exceeding ingenuity. We must endeavour, by the | 
aid of a few woodcuts, to explain the construction of | 
it so far as to render the principal features of it in- 











table, on which the work and the pattern is fixed, 
and all the motions of which are ‘horizontal. 
The second or vertical part, is that which carries 
the tracing and cutting tools, the only motion 
of which, except the revolution of the cutters, 
is vertical. Let us now supppose that we have an 
horizontal table capable of moving about in every 


| possible direction in its own plane, and that we have 
| & point over that table capable of moving in a ver- 


tical line only. If the point remains fixed and in 
contact with the table while moving over various 
curves and right lines, lines corresponding with 
these movements will be described on the table, in 
the same manner as they would have been had the 
table been fixed and the point moved ; but if, while 
these horizontal movements are going on, we add 
the vertical movement of the point, we then trace 
a solid figure, which has for its plane the outline 
described by the horizontal motion of the table, and 
for its elevation the outline described by the vertical 
motion of the point. ‘This may be better illustrated 
by taking any simple solid form and moving it ho- 
rizontally, while it is traced by a point moving 
vertically.” 

The Utegrem below will fully explain all the 
peculiarities of this very ingenious invention. 
A, B, isa cast-iron frame, forming the bed of the 
machine, the upper portion of the sides, A, B, are 
planed perfectly straight, smooth, and parallel, and 
they serve asa railway for the wheels c ¢ to runon. 
These wheels are mounted between centres, which 
are fixed to a frame, and are so adjusted as to 
ensure the steady motion of it in an horizontal 
plane, and in the direction of the lower rails only ; 
above these is the floating table p, or chuck of the 
machine, to which the work and patterns are 
attached, and it is furnished with wheels which 
roll on the upper edges of the frame,—the like 
precaution of nice adjustment being observed. 
It will readily be seen that this arrangement gives 
the workman the power of moving the work about 
in every possible direction in an horizontal plane. 
2, 2, are the supports for the vertical slide and 
other parts connected with the cutting and tracing 
apparatus. Motion is given to the mandrils by 
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telligible to non-mechanical readers ; and we can- 
not do this better than by adopting in the first place 






| the band, 12, which is driven by wf first mover 
at such a rate as to produce from 5 


,000 to 7,000 


the words of Mr. Jordan, as given in his communi- 
cation to the Society of Arts. * : 

‘«‘ The machine consists of two parts, each having 
its own uliar movement quite independent 
of the other, but each — of acting simul- 
taneously and in unison with the other. The first 
or horizontal part, is the bed-plate and floating 





® Transactions of the Society of Arts for 1846-7, Part L., 
page 160, 





revolutions of the cutters per minute. The treddle, 
which is managed by the workman’s foot, and serves 
to raise and depress the cutters, is connected with 
the horizontal ler carrying the pulleys, 13 is as 
shown in the drawing. eights act as a coun- 
terpoise to the slide and parts connected with it, 
which can be varied at pleasure, according to the 
number of mandrils in use ; 15 is a top screw, which 
regulates the range of the slide to which it is fixed 
so that it cannot turn in its bearings, It passe 
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ole in the bracket, which serves | great increase must necessarily take place in their | shown by the green is also a separate 
mee at: Het nuts, as at 17, and these | numbers, by reason of the increased demand always a y fits the perforetions of the 
may be fixed on any part of the screw, so as to | attendant on cheap production. But one of its | at the moment the impression is taken, 
determine the distance through which the slide | best features, so far as the progress of Art is con- being rage | covered with coloured inks, 
shall move. In very large machines, it is requisite to | cerned, is, that it still leaves the artist full power | two plates, by the action of an ious 
introduce some mechanical arrangement for giving | over the material he <7, and enables him to | unite, and the receives the impression at 
| the workman more command over the movements | give to the world repetitions o his best works, with | rate of about 750 per hour. The plates 
. | of the floating table, and the plan which is shown | his own ideas and his own touches embodied on | of enduring for many millions of 
in the drawings is convenient for the purpose; but | their surface. For we can take his clay model, or without sensible deterioration, provided 
it is obvious that several modifications of the rack | rather the cast from it, and by careful manipula- be of good quality, and the machinery 
and pinion or the serew may be used with nearly | tion on the machine, in a few hours, send him | adjusted. As every impression must 
the same effect. The arrangement shown in the | three or four copies of his work ; and then a few | simile of the other, because if it were not 
drawing consists of the steering wheel, ®, and its | hours more of his talented labour will make each | would break in their printing, and as 
axle, which passes across the centre of the lower | of our machine productions equal to the original colours render the transferring process 
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rolling frame, and is furnished with a drum of design.”’ : cult, which is not the case when one 
three or four inches diameter, about which is coiled | It is our intention to embrace an early oppor- alone used, we conceive that as a protection against 
| /the centre portion of the wire line, while its ends | tunity of returning to this subject, and particu- } forgery, this of printing fully justifies the 
are fixed to screws, which through sockets cast | larly to describe the mechanical principles of the | statement € on its first introduction by the 
| on the floating table; and, consequently, turning | Architectural Carving Works at Pimlico. Patentees, that it is most efficient, and that any 
| the steering wheel to the right or left, will give a note or document, faced with the steel 
ding motion to the work just i e the COMPOUND PLATE PRINTING. process, or the en-creur, and backed by this 
| steering wheel; and on the same axis there is a its exact reverse, might bid defiance to the most 
| ,small cogged wheel, which serves = the , With an Illustrative Specimen. oe company of forgers ever yet combined 
| and consequently to stop the motion from right to ewe p . oe s ; 
| deft, doestee the detent is dropped into its aa WueEnre we find elaborate design combined with | The next proceeding in this instance, is thet by 
By the same machine any description of carving ae of execution, and beauty at the same time | which the blue, and blue and red im in \ 
| ean be produced, from ordinary plain carving to | blended with utility, the result being at once ele- | the centre of the harp, are produced. This is per- i 
| the most elaborate and extensively undercut. gant and economical, it becomes our duty to place | formed similarly to the method just descri 


The second wood-cut will, without any more | our readers in possession, as far as we ibly can, | The fine lines in the labels might be generally 
| general deseription than that already sven, cubits | of the means by which the whole is effected. It is | thought only capable of poodustien by copper 
the action of the tracer p passing over the model | only by having taken advantage of improved | steel-plate engraving, but the whole specimen is 
f.g; and of the two cutters, m, m, drilling the | mechanical principles, giving rise to a degree of produced by raised plates, precisely the same in 
blocks, j, &, and thus producing accurate copies of | perfection which the human > hand could only | principle as woodcuts and o type for books 
e original, The character of the cutters or drills | attempt to imitate by the devotion of a long period | or newspapers, printed by the letter-press ma 
of most valuable time, that we are placed in pos- | chinery. 
session, at a cheap rate, of engraved plates present- | The embossed head is next in order, and this 
ing the most involved and elegant patterns. In | produced by machines similar to those in use 
the accompanying specimen, the production of the | the production of the postage envelopes at 
numerous ingenious mechanical appliances of Mr. | Stamp-office. In fact, we learn that it 
Charles Whiting, we have the combined result of | specimens furnished to the bigger 2 
machine-engraving, of embossing, also in all parts | machinery , that the pub 
of its process mechanical, and of Compound Plate | production of the present stam 
Printing, exhibiting in a striking manner the | lopes. The patent in this case simpl 
blending of several beautiful processes to produce | placing ink on the surface of the 
one harmonious whole. hem similarly to those used for 
For those of our readers who are acquainted with | &c., which comes off and leaves the 
the Graphic Art, the accompanying specimen will | white, the surface being raised by th 
offer little with which they have not been for a long | employed : these machines will produce a! 
time familiar ; to those less conversant with the | coloured impressions per minute. . 
employed is shown in figures 6 to 10. For under-| power of machine-engraving and letter-press| The embossed Harp is the fourth opera 
cutting, or when the subject is to be worked on | printing, the specimen may afford gratification, | this is produced » Been of great power. 
several sides, both the pattern and the pieces to be | and excite curiosity as to the method by which it is | designs, however elaborate, and within the range of 
worked are fixed between centres, or on chucks, | produced. Asan object presenting in its appearance | this Art the most chaste and and elegant forms can 
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arranged to turn through fixed angles; so that, | some claims to artistic beauty, but rather entitled | be embraced, are ved upon metal blocks and 
having worked one side, the pattern of all the pieces | to consideration for the mechanical difficulties | thence communicated to the paper by mere mecha- 
| is turned through the same angle, at the same time, | involved in its production, and its mercantile advan- | nical power, by which the fibre com it is s0 


80 as to present a new surface to the cutters; and, | tages, it has merits of a high order. About twenty- | much compressed and hardened, that , 
this being done, they are again turned as often as | four years since, great attention was bestowed in | force is required to injure this kind of embossing. 
may be requisite to get at every part of the work. | devising methods for the prevention of forgery, and | In the hante of Messrs. Dobbs & Co. the process of 
Undereutting of a less elaborate character is ex- | many scientific and ingenious men applied their | embossing paper has been brought to an unparal- 
ecuted by means of a bent cutter. talents to this subject. From this investigation, | leled degree of perfection. To Mr. Charles Whiting, 
Recently Mr. Jordan has devised a most ingeni- | the art of embossing with coloured queain, and | we believe, belongs the merit of having added colour 
ous machine, by which left-hand copies can be | printing from compound plates in two colours at | to this embossing a and thus giving a very 
made from right-hand models, and reductions, | one impression, arose. It was also considered a | pleasing Cameo character to the ting 
within certain limits, be most readily effected. desideratum to produce plates, the engraving on | sion. th ing i 
An inspection of the fruit and flower pie, of | which should present great difficulties of execu- | printing, a very slow operation, owing to the neces- 
the delicately carved groups of e, of the ex- | tion, whilst the impressions from them might be | sity of great care in the inking process and the gra- 
quisite copies of statuettes, and the carved furni- taken by the letter-press process, in contradistinc- | dual manner in which the press is brought to its 
ture at the patentees’ establishment in the Strand, | tion to the en-ereux or copper-plate method. The | maximum force. 
or at their works, will at once prove that we have | advantages of this plan of taking impressions are | The green border and ground BF oy = 
| not overrated the powers of this invention. very considerable on account of its great rapidity, | p’ from raised impressions, by what 
_ The following passage from Mr. Jordan’s deserip- | and the facility, by stereotyping, of multiplying | ealled the rose-engine, upon a metal plate. With- 
tion of his invention, fully embodies our idea of the | the original. out entering into any particular description of the 
| advantages of machinery as applied to carving :— It would afford both an instructive and amusing | machine employed in producing these plates, we 
“I believe that machinery will do for the seulp- | article, to explain the circumstances attending the | think it will not be difficult for any persons who 
tor and carver what engraving has done for the | progress of these inventions, and the difficulties | are acquainted with that very common machine the 
painter, and I believe that it will do it without | which had to be overcome, before they arrived at turning-lathe, to understand that we may, by giv 
throwing out of employ any class of artists or | their present degree of perfection. regular motion to any surface before a fix ’ 
artisans, however talented, or however humble ; The explanation, which we will give as concisely | produce a tv of geometric forms. Bearing 
for machinery cannot do the work of the mind, | as possible, of the method by which the accom- | in mind this simple , it will require no 
although it can assist very materially in copying it. | panying specimen is produce’, belongs rather to | exertion of mental ingenuity to conceive elabora- 
Neither can it produce that smoothness of surface, | the Past than to the Present, although this country | tions of this principle adapted to mac “* 
and delicacy of finish, requisite in good works ; or | claims whatever merit may exist in the original | higher order; which will be capable of 
rather I should say, that it is not desirable to | invention. On account of the difficulty of pro- | any system of curved or straight lines. ¢ will be 
attempt it, for the whole object of its application is | dueing in one sheet so many different processes, | discovered upon examining carefully any S 
th produce the work quickly and cheaply; and | full justice cannot be given to this very interesting tracery whic so delicately marks the accompanying 
re te point, in approaching towards the finish | invention. specimen, that every order of curved or 1 
- © piece of carving, at which the machine be-| The attention of the reader is directed to the upon it owe their form to a continuance of toe 
mes more expensive than hand labour; and, | compound plate in two colours at the back, which | motion which produces the first simple one. uve 















































therefore, it isa matter of commercial calculation | is the first operati i 

: : i: os ae eon stem, as it at first appears soe of motion 
cr - it is desirable to finish on the machine, | from which Gus rove he Bo eoouciaaes a multiplication of one primitive prineip of 
—_e en to deliver into the hands of the work- | partly by machinery. Plates are constructed of | which is essentially simple in its charset, 

| - a compound metal, similar to brass; the pattern, | refe to our article on Wood y wi comi- 
en loved system every class of workmen now | which is exhibited by the red colour, is a plate of | be found that the machine there lates are 
) Pp as carvers will continue to be so; and a | itself, perforated of the required design, and that | prehends the principle by wh 
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ced, although we know the application of that 
Presciple by the Patentees of the Compound Printing 
rocess involves many ingenious plans, which pecu- 
iarly suit their ae for the processes to which 
it is particularly applie 
: We intend from time to time to return to those 
lications of mechanics which minister to an 


app it is wi 
applicat . and it is with great that 
improving taste d = i i that 

: 80, sa’ = 
we anticipate doing thoughts of the 


all be enabled to show that t 
“lodding artisan, confined though th ogress to 
be to a circle which embraces but little that is of 
a soul-elevating character, tend to the development 
of mechanical mysteries, which Nee 
aid to the increasing demands for uctions 
emanating from the more gifted order of their 
intellectual brethren. 


“ A thing of beauty is a joy for ever—” 


It matters not however humble may be the uses 
to which it is convenient to app! it, it does its 
work on the human mind; and although the in- 
ventor of a new thought, which like a spark 
from Heaven, adds to the enlightenment of the 
world, is to be esteemed as a benefactor to his race, 
the inventor of the means, mechanical though it be, 
by which that thought is brought home to every 
man’s hearth, is no less worthy of honour. 
Rosert Hunt. 


—_—~—— 


OBITUARY. 


THOMAS MILES RICHARDSON, SENIOR, 


Few personal narratives present more varied and 
opposite features, especially in their earlier ae 
ment, than those of artists, who most frequently 
arrive at their goal by paths which would seem to 
lead them out of their intended course, and by 
means but ill suited to their desired end. 

The subject of this notice was born at New- 
castle-upon-Tyne on the 15th May, 1784; and 
there he resided till the day of his death, a period 
of sixty-four years. His family for many genera- 
tions had been settled in the County of Northum- 
berland, and claim to have descended from Hum- 
phrey, Lord Dacre, whose father, Sir Hugh Ridley, 
was eousin to Bishop Ridley “‘ the martyr.” Mr. 
Richardson at an early age evincing a talent for 
drawing, his father determined to apprentice him 
to an engraver in the town, who, however, died 
before this intention was carried out. The pro- 
fession of a surgeon was next thought of, but the 
youth entertaining a strong aversion to it, and 
moreover having a mechanical turn of mind, per- 
sisted in being apprenticed to a cabinet-maker and 
joiner, whom he served seven years, suffering 
great hardships and misery during a considerable 

art of the time from the brutality of his master. 
Notwithstanding the privations he endured, and 
the exactions demanded of him, for like the Israel- 
ites of old he was required, not only to make 
bricks but to gather straw for them also; or in 
other words, was compelled to plane deals “ to 
keep him out of mischief,” that is, to prevent him 
from drawing, he still found occasio ni- 
ties of practising his favourite pursuit. e term 
of his servitude having expired, he started in busi- 
ness on his own account, and continued in it for 
five years. 

In 1806, on the death of his father, who was 
master of St. Andrew’s Grammar School at New- 
castle, Mr. Richardson was appointed his successor ; 
now all his spare time was occupied in the study 
of painting, but more from a love of the Art than 
from any idea of pursuing it asa profession. His 
health however began to show symptoms of an 
alarming character, and his medical advisers having 
recommended a sea vo , he shipped himself on 
board a Newcastle trader, and in 5 time arrived 
in London. Here, passing along the Strand one 
day, he saw in a shop window a drawing by 
David Cox, which he very much wished to possess ; 
but his finances would not allow him to pay the 
price demanded, twenty eas; he therefore 
returned to the window and studied it for a full 
hour. The sight of this pieture. determined his 
future career; he went back to Newcastle, his 
health having improved, with the fixed of 
emulating what he so much admired. Mr. Rich- 
a in after years used to say, he would bu 
that drawing at any price could he but meet 
it, as it was the incentive to his own after success. 











After pmer f asa drawing-master about seven 


years, he his appointment at the school, in 
order to devote himself entirely to the professio 
he had chosen, The first picture of any i- 
tude he painted was a ‘“‘ View of Newcastle 
Gateshead Fell,” which was purchased by the 
Corporation of the town. This was followed by 
many other excellent works, principally landsca) 
and marine views from the picturesque scenery in 
his native county and places adjoining it; many of 
these were exhibited at the Royal Academy and 
the British Institution. He was also a member of 
the New Water-colour Society, to which he con- 
tributed many valuable drawi In our Novem- 
ber number of last year we noticed at some length 
an exhibition of the works of Mr. Richardson and 
his sons, opened at Neweastle, which showed their 
talent and ind in a most favourable light. 

In 1816, he and the late Mr. Dixon commenced an 
illustrated work in aquatint, of the Scenery about 
Newcastle and the northern counties ; but very few 
numbers appeared. In 1833 his brother, Mr. %. A. 
Richardson, and himself, undertook the joint pub- 
lication of the ‘‘ Castles of the English and Scottish 
Borders,” a splendid work, intended to supply the 
defects of Scott’s ‘‘ Border Antiquities.”’ t is was 
a work got up in a superior style; the plates were 
in mezzotint, and engraved by him without any as- 
sistance whatever ; but, in consequence of this, the 
delay between the periods of publication very mate- 
yor A reduced the subscriptions, diminished by 
deaths, removals, and otherwise, so that after two 
numbers had cpreered and a third also nearly com- 
pleted, the work was relinquished. A few years pre- 
vious he had etched, and, in conjunction with his 
brother, published, a series of etchings of antiquities 
in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, many of which are now 
levelled with the ground; and at different times 
engraved his large views of Melrose and Dryburgh 
Abbeys, as also by the aid of a private lithographic 
press, produced various prints of the ‘ Side, New- 
castle,’ ‘Easby Abbey on the Swale,’ ‘ Alnwick 
Bridge, and several other subjects of great excel- 
lence, both as regards design and manipulation. 

After devoting nearly thirty-six years of his life to 
the practice of the Arts, hisconstitution, neverrobust, 
began to give way, and on the 7th of March he 
breathed his last, leaving a widow and large a: 
of whom the eldest surviving is the present valuable 
member of the Old Water-colour Society. 

As a landscape painter, Mr. Richardson obtained 
considerable reputation, not only in his own locality 
but also in the metropolis. His conception was 
good, his execution bold, original, and true to na- 
ture. In the delineation of castles and ruins seen 
under the effects of sunset, he was surpassed by 
few ; and his arrangement and treatment of aérial 
perspective were eminently successful. 


THOMAS COLE. 


The American papers announce the recent death 
of this artist at his residence near the town of 
Catskill, on the banks of the Hudson. Though he 
died at a comparatively early age, he has been long 
known as one of the best landscape painters in the 


States ; we also find his name in the catalogues of 
our Royal peeg mg be having exhibited in the year 
1830 a “‘ View in New Hampshire, United States,” 


and the “‘ Tomb of General Brock, Lake Ontario, in 
Upper Canada;” and in 1831 a “ View in the 
United States.’’ : , 
Thomas sol pe of _—_ extraction ; * 
nts emi while he was yet young wi 
the ho 0 bettering their fortunes. His father 
established a paper-hanging manufactory in Ohio, 
and it was while assisting in the business, that the 
son learned the rudiments of his art. At length a 
portrait-painter visited the place where he lived, 
whose works so awakened his dormant spirit, that 
he left his home suddenly to follow out the object 
he had so much at heart. Amid many difficulties 
and much privation he found his way to Philadel- 
hia, and thence to New York, where he set u 
his easel in a . His talents soon introduce 
him to the notice of his elder brother artists, and 
likewise to some wealthy patrons ; from the former 
he received professional advice and assistance, and 
from the latter more substantial encouragement. 
He subsequently visited Italy and England, and 
finally settled down in the land which his parents 
had adopted. ze 
“‘ No American painter,”’ says a recent writer in 
that country, ‘ has so completely identified himself 


with his land’s features, his pencil having fulfilled 
the same office to our scenery as Bryant’s verse.” 





THE RIGHT HON, LORD ASHBURTON, 


It is with the we record the de- 
cease of this truly amiable nobleman. He was a 
Trustee of the National Gallery as well as of the 
British Museum. During a long life devoted to ac- 
tivity, either mercantile or senatorial, he found 
— pean = Soe ty Arts, and ay of its 

patrons. es the encouragement he gave to 
ind cae ie a collection of ensient 
ures for the judgment displa in 
their acquirement, or the ly liberality with 
which he obtained them. aa ad 


——— ae 
MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 


Tue Annual Meeting of the subscribers to this 
important Institution has been held; the chair 
being occupied by Mr. J. W. Fraser, who congratu- 
lated the assembly upon the School having attained 
its tenth anniversary, and enlarged considerably 
upon the advantages of such an establishmentina 
vast manufacturing town like Manchester. Thenum- 
ber of _— in attendance on the various branches 
of study a to be on the increase; and the 
School itself in far better working condition than 
it has been for some time; but the financial state- 
ment, owing to a large sum having been expended 
in fittings-up for the accommodation of the stu- 
dents, and a loss of 119. incurred by the Exposi- 
tion of Arts and Manufactures, showed a deficit in 
the _— of 100/., without allowing for any extra or 
- ental — . 
ph in the report, taken in connection 
with on obearvetion made by the chairman, deserves 
especial notice on our part, and still more attention 
from the manufacturers of the town in question, as 
proving how little of discernment or oft considera- 
tion for their own individual interests these gentle- 
men show in withholdi ops eye their support, 
or offering it seantily to the School of Design. Mr. 
Fraser said, ‘‘ I am sorry to state that the advan- 
tages of a School of Design are not og 
appreciated in Manchester; not so much, indeed, 
as in other towns.”’ The report remarks, “let us 
hope that the day will come when the 20,000/. or 
30,0007, annually sent from Manchester to Paris 
and its neighbourhood for designs, will be spent 
among the designers and draftsmen of our own 
town.” Now, we have all ame —< upon our 
manufacturers the importance of looking at home 
for designs for their fabrics: it is in this 
alone that they fall short of their Continental 
rivals; and if one place only can afford to pay 
foreigners so large a sum periodically for such a 
purpose, surely a portion of it would be ae 
expended in an endeavour to procure what is desi 
from sources more at hand. Talent there is here 
in abundance: it only requires encouragement to 
develope it; and there cannot be a better time 
than this for the attempt, with the probability that 
at no very distant date, the entire markets of the 
world will be within our What short- 
sighted policy is it, and how subversive of all 
genuine patriotic feeling, to seek in other lands 
what, with a little cultivation, may be uced 
in our own; to pay exorbitant sums to the artists 
of France or Germany, instead of fostering the 
talent and ingenuity of our own fellow-countrymen. 
Cannot the manufacturers of Manchester see that 
by so acting they increase their own burdens ; and 
that various branches of our commercial industry 
must leave us if we have not artists to sustain 
them? It is thus with the manufacture of paper- 
hangings of a superior kind, of which scarcely any 
are made here; or, if made, stand no chance in 
the market against those uced in France. 
There are few articles of e so dependant for a 
ready sale, on their designs, as those fabricated in 
this town; if the prices of these are greatly 
rm as a ly are, by the Bey oo mo 
sums away to for ers » 
can the maker wonder that he is unable to com- 
pete with the continental fabricant, or that his 
are unsold in his warehouses, or 

of at less than cost price in ensuing seasons? We 
—= leave ng men of eee of hd ot over 

ese things ; are not usually upon as 
unwise in their mA eration, nor indifferent to their 
own interests, but they will en Se 
to both charges if they do not take up this , 
actively, energetically, and with liberality. 
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POLYTECHNIC EXHIBITION AT 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Aw Exhibition of works of Art, ornamental and 
manufacturing, conducted on a scale of great ex- 
tent and liberality, was eanly sae at the 
rooms in Blackett Street in the above town. The 
first apartment which attracted the notice of the 
visitor was that called the Academy of Arts, where 
were hung numerous pictures by Canaletti, Teniers, 
Correggio, Del Sarto, Leonardo da Vinci, Jordaens, 
Guido, Polemburg, Holbein, Jan Steen, Cuyp, &c. 
contributed by the Duke of Northumberland, 
M. Anderson, Esq., Col. Shippardson, and other 
gentlemen. Among the productions of the English 
School were ‘“‘ Canute rebuking his Courtiers,’’ 
by Martin; ‘Coming Events cast their Shadows 
before,” by E. Landseer, R.A.; both the property 
of the Duke of Northumberland ; Eastlake’s “‘ Pil- 
grims in Sight of Rome,” belonging to Earl Grey; 
** Charles IL. in the Oak,’”” by H. J. Townshend; 
Haydon’s ‘‘ Banishment of Aristides;’’ David 
Scott’s “‘ Queen Elizabeth at the Globe Theatre ;’’ 
and various others by P. Williams, W. B. Scott, 
Shayer, Peel, W. Archer, T. M. Richardson, (the 
four last-named artists are natives of this town), 
Carmichael, &c. Of Sculptures, there were ex- 
hibited “‘ Endymion,’’ by Gibson; a ‘ Boy at 
Play,” by Gott; a group in plaster by Marshall; 
and Foley’s statue of “‘ Winter.” 

The elegant room belonging to the Royal Hotel 
was fitted up as a conservatory, on one side of 
which, in glass cases, were arranged specimens of 
carpeting, and on the other side Chinese costumes 
and articles of furniture and ornaments of Chinese 
manufacture, interspersed with porcelain and glass 
of the richest colours and the most beautiful forms ; 
bronzes from the collections of Lord Ravensworth, 
Mr. R. Dodds, and others. On a round table, 
stood conspicuous a splendid modelling of ‘ Terra 
Cotta ;"’ and on those running parallel with the 
room, specimens of the different works of manufac- 
ture in all their processes; and here, also, were 
es with great advantage, the light, fanciful, 
and useful productions of Colebrookdale, and of 
Copeland, 
tures. 

In the miscellaneous articles in the glass cases 
were some fine specimens of patent leather in 
relief, and in imitation of wood-carving by Fred. 
Leake & Co. ; a collection of Russian medals; a 
great variety of specimens of the application of that 
new material so much spoken of, viz. gutta percha, 
&e. 

In another room was a choice collection of pic- 
tures, contributed by Mr. John Gibson ; and beneath 
this, at the foot of the stairs, a room filled with 
prints and drawings, many of them of great beauty. 

Another room exhibited the drawings, competi- 
tion models, designed for the prizes offered by the 
committee ; principally the productions of the pupils 
of the School of Design, under the tuition of Mr. 
Scott. The additional objects of curiosity were 
some illuminated framed prints by Dr. Charlton ; 
fine specimens of wood carving by Rogers,—works 
that have attracted great attention in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

In the Music Hall were collected machinery and 
models of machinery of the most attractive descrip- 
tion; the Jacquard loom, a velvet loom, a tartan 
loom, lithographic presses, printing presses, boring 
lathes, wire-drawing machine, and an endless variety 
of hydraulic, electric, and other apparatus; suc 
as diving bells, water-mills of various construction , 
pumps, distilling apparatus at work, fire-escapes ; 
in short, specimens of almost everything which 
could testify to the achievements of Genius and 
the triumphs of Seience. On the walls were 
several fine portraits of eminent men connected 
with the town and neighbourhood. 

The space we can spare for our notice, owing to 
the crowded state of our columns this month, is 
necessarily limited, ygt it will appear evident that 
the managers of this Exhibition were eminently 
successful in gathering together a collection of 
objects to suit the tastes of the lover of Art, the 
man of science, and the mere idler of the hour, 
making it a source of instruction as well as of 
amusement: neither time nor labour nor expense 
appear to have been spared to render it attractive : 
We trust their efforts have been met by the liberal 
support of the public, for whose benefit it is more 
particularly intended. 


inton, and other eminent manufac- 





IMPORTATION OF WORKS OF ART. 


_ 


Tue revolutionary agitations that have lately 
arisen throughout almost the whole of Continental 
Europe, have not occurred without a corresponding 
influence upon the Fine Arts, and all persons 
dependant thereon, whether artists, traders, or 
publishers. When actual evils are sought to be 
alleviated by an extension of political rights among 
the lower classes of the community, it follows as a 
natural consequence, that the expenditure devoted 
by the rich and wealthy to the luxuries of Art, will 
become restricted, and almost totally cease among 
the lesser fortunes of the middle classes. That 
such has been the result in France, Germany, Italy, 
and several smaller states, is indisputable. With 
the prescience natural to self-preservation, England 
has been looked to as offering the most favourable 
gleam of hope to Art and artists amid the dismal 
and darkened horizon that envelopes so many 
kingdoms at the present epoch. There has been 
a rush of foreign artists to our shores, and consign- 
ments without end of works of Art, of every grade. 

Under these circumstances, and believing it to 
be for the interest of Art itself, we offer details as 
to the means of importing Art into this ones. 

The duties payable on pictures are one shi ing 
for each picture, and besides, one shilling for eae 
square foot, superficial, contained in each picture ; 
calculating at the same ratio for any fractio 
part of a square foot the surface may contain. 

Ten per cent is charged on an ad valorem es- 
timate of the frames. 

Pictures, sculptures, and other articles, the 
works of British artists, are importable, duty free, 
on a declaration made by the artist that they are 
works of his own execution. Such declaration 
must be produced at the port of importation, and 
the importer must make proof by declaration 
before the proper officer of Customs, that they are 
the identical works mentioned in the declaration. 

Pictures brought by foreign artists, if intended 
for sale, are liable to duty; but pictures brought 
by passengers, on proof by declaration that they 
were painted for their amusement, and not for 
profit, are admissible, duty free. 

Prints, lithographs, or drawings, plain or 
coloured, are liable to the following duties :— 

If single, one penny each, 

If bound or sewed together, three pence a dozen. 
These articles alone, if imported from any country 
with which an international treaty has been con- 
cluded, are admitted at one half these duties. 

Books in the foreign living languages, being of 
editions printed in or since 1801, bound or un- 
bound, are charged at the rate of 27. 10s. the cwt. 
Under international treaties, works in foreign living 
languages, if originally published in the kingdom 
and republished in the country of export, are ad- 
missible upon payment of the same rate of duty, 
viz. 21. 10s. per cwt.; and for works published in 
any country where an international treaty exists, 
the duty of 15s. per cwt. is alone charged. 

Prussia is the only country of Europe with which 
England has concluded an international treaty, 
giving the above advantages to literature and the 
Arts. Belgium on the contrary has placed such 
high charges on all goods imported into that coun- 
try in British ships, that the British Government 
has added twenty per cent. of additional duty on 
all articles imported here in Belgian vessels; and 
it is necessary to give explicit caution on this head, 
as some of the Belgian steamers trading to London 
bear English names, and may mislead persons un- 
— with the routine of importation. 

There is no legal schedule for the charges of 
agents, nor can there be, for they must depend 
upon the time and trouble required in the clearance 
of goods. We subjoin the copy of an account 
we have ourselves very recently received for con- 
veyance, &c. of one small picture from Paris. 


£s.d. 
riage, &c. we 
Freight ° ° ° . . ete 
Duty on one picture, measuring two ten- 
twelfth square feet . . 
Entries . . ° e . . 
Ca 


Landing charges and lighterage . 
Postage . aad 


Charges at Paris and Boulogne for car- 


Men ° ° ° e ° . 
Commission . . . . 
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It will be seen by this acco 
conveying one small picture Shee vehi 
altogether, perhaps, thirty pounds, is greater than 
the journey of any person from Paris could posibt 
amount to. The amount of 1/. 7s, from wis 


Boulogne for ing asmall case, is unaccoun 

20 also isthe charge for ze. The freight 
thence to London is charged ts. though a 
case from Ostend of greater size and double wei ht 
brought by the Triton steamer from Ostend was cal 
charged 5s., and two cases directed to us from, 
Antwerp, 6s. each. We mention these anomalies 
to show how n it becomes to make rigi 
inquiries of disbursements charged in agents be 
We make no further comment on ree pone | of 
charges for similar services, but content ourselves 
by remarking, that alf agents are amenable to the 
Commissioners of the Customs, by whom they are 
licensed; and if it ean be proved that their 
charges are fraudulent or exorbitant, they are 
liable to the withdrawal of their licenses. In case 
of fraud, they are of course also liable to the punish- 
ment which the law inflicts in such cases, 


—— 


ASYLUM FOR AGED GOVERNESSES. 


Tue Bazaar to which we have so often directed 
attention in this Journal, will be held on the 20th 
and 21st June, in the grounds of Chelsea College— 
the venerable Hospital where provision is made 
for those aged and worn-out soldiers who have 
fought the battles of their country—and obtain 
from that country their reward. It cannot fail to 
occur to many to contrast the condition of these 
men—sheltered, fed, and, in all ways, cared for— 
with that of thousands of delicately reared, edu- 
cated, and accomplished women, who, having 

assed through severer struggles in life, and la- 
Comet with even greater energy and for a longer 
period, and with results infinitely more important 
to the generation which forms the present and 
future of England, are without homes, without 

rotectors, without consolations—almost without 

ope! We have been Fao A sane to the sol- 
diers who stood as barriers between us and our 
foes ; but we have too generally neglected those 
who kept from us enemies infinitely more dan- 
gerous—who spbdued early tempers, inculeated 
sound principles, communicated useful knowledge, 
and directed the mind and the heart to virtue and 
to God. 

Surely those who visit the Hospital of the “ Pen- 
sioners ” at Chelsea will think of this ; and think 
how glorious it will be to establish a home as safe 
and as comfortable for Governesses “aged and 
decayed.” Ones Sit 

The Bazaar promises a large contribution in aid 
of this great effort ; that it will be successful there 
can be no doubt; the cause is a holy and a just one; 
the appeal has been heard and answered ; and we 
may safely hope that the project, to which we now 
more especially refer, will be so productive that 
within a very short period some of many claimants 
will be rescued from misery—grievous to contem- 
plate, terrible to endure ! : 

We insert the following from the Times, as fur- 
nishing brief but clear information as to the progress 
of the Governess Institute, of which Taz ASYLUM 
is so prominent a branch :—‘‘It was founded in 
1843 for the seven following objects: 1, For giving 
temporary assistance to Governesses In distress an 
difficulty. In pursuance of this object the — 
Committee have themselves investigated - ws 
applications, and made grants to the amoun . 
22451. 2. For providing elective annuities | 
Aged Governesses. The amount of stock rye 
vested for this purpose is upwards of 14,00%., 
securing 20 perpetual annuities. 3. For pete 
provident annuities to Governesses on ———. 
security. Under this department of the Insti —s 
nearly 600 ladies have contracted for annuities, 
and have thus been enabled to invest safely upW 
of 35,0007. 4. Providing a home for ig oy om “ss 
In pursuance of this object a house has oe 
chased and furnished in Harley way om 
during the last two years, no less than The eth 
nesses have found a temporary home. ¢ of 8 
object of the Institution is the esta’ mn This 
system of registration entirely free of gt about 
has been accomplished at the a an ye 
2500 Governesses have been registe there 
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ment in 1845; of that number 1,250 
have been provided with situations without 


its commence 


kind, A saving is thus effected of 5/. per 
nes their salaries, which would amount to the 
sum of The 6th object of the Institution is 
the establishme pa of oni sylum Son's Gover- 
es. The or this purpose ; 
the plane of the ne Sing are ready ; and the tenders 
or its construction about .to be issued, The 7th 
object of the Institution is the College, which bears 
Her Majesty’s name by permission, and enrols 
amongst its = some of the most distinguished 
men in the literary world. Many certificates have 
been given after cxamination; the poe 
lectures are in course of delivery; and next wee! 
classes begin on all subjects of female education, 
the best teaching, os Se best instructors, at the 
cheapest rate. The Society has thus in five years 
roduced actual benefit to about 3500 Governesses ; 
it has raised the tone and character of the pro- 
fession, and it now seeks to do so po» aremremye Pg 

We rejoice to know that our advocacy of the 
Asylum in this journal has been productive of 
much good: the interest we have taken in its 
welfare has brought us communications from man 
kind, considerate, and generous friends: there is 
yet time for others to assist in the Ly» work; and 
if they will make Mrs. 8. C. Hall, or any other 
member of the Ladies Committee, their medium of 
aid, it will be gratefully acknowledged. 

Mrs. Hall has already been entrusted with several 
contributions for this purpose, and received the 

romises of others—from artists, manufacturers, and 
adies, who have been labouring to make their 
leisure auxiliary to mercy; she hopes, that by such 
assistance conveyed through her, she may consi- 
derably forward the progress of the building. 

Like many to whom she has made this case 
known, she has been able to give to the cause 
time instead of money; and she has not sought in 
vain for co-operation from persons similarly circum- 
stanced : among them being several Governesses. 

There are many wealthy manufacturersinto whose 
hands this appeal may fall, who can very largely 
aid to render it productive. The Bazaar will have 
taken place before another number of this Journal 
will be issued; and she would earnestly and with 
confidence hope that it may be met with a generous 





sympathy and a liberal spirit. 

Reference is made to an advertisement, which | 

explains the preparations on foot, to render the | 
oceasion peculiarly inviting ; and it will be well to | 
state, that those who enjoy the days ofthe 20th and | 
2lst of June in the grounds of Chelsea Hospital | 
will derive pleasure whilst augmenting the funds | 
of the Asylum, 
_ Enough has been said in this Journal of the | 
importance and value of the Institution: all its | 
other branches are working well; but this particular 
branch appeals to the heart as well as to the mind: | 
it is a necessary, as well as a merciful, auxiliary to 
those which prepare the Governess for her GREAT 
TASK ;* a direct and most emphatic encouragement 
to well-doing, and a blessed reward for having well 
done. In this Asylum there will be no humilia- 
tion: it will be honourable to the receiver as to | 
the giver: a recompense of which the recipient may 
be justly proud—proud, at least, as any of the 
brave pensioners provided for by a grateful country 
in the hour of need for services rendered during a 
time of strength; and whose battles were often 
won because of the kmowledge that in their age 
they would not be left destitute. 

Although a Cuarrry in the best and loftiest 
Sense, it is one that may be conferred upon educated 
and sensitive ladies without being in the remotest 
degree associated with a sense of degradation : it 
will be, in a word, the HoMAGE rendered to merit, 
uprightness, and useful labour, by the GRATITUDE 
of those who have shared, or ma’ , in the bene- 
fits conferred by the exercise of these qualities. 

We might continue the advocacy of this Charity 
unwearied and, we trust, without wearying; but 
we feel it to be unnec . If ever there wasa 
cause that pleads eloquently for itself—it is this! 





«»_. The Old Governess:’ a story, by Mrs. 8. C. Hall, 
rm mapa by a frontispiece, phan Hd steel, and about 
y engrav 
Gilbert, Topham. 
W. Ha 
Nicholls, G. Measom, M 


rs. 
Blundell, will be sold (price five 


sages tings) at the Bazaar, 
in aid of th i 
Senmed eo tents for building an Asylum for Aged and 








PICTURE SALES. 


possessors’ names were at- 
y of Mr. Lake, Sir R. Gordon 
and Mr. Archbutt. These collections have all appeared 
before the public at past periods as failures; and the present 
experiment with the public has not responded to previous 
calculations on its good nature, rosity, or duplicity. 
We rendered an account of Mr. "s sale three ago. 
As this gentleman is defunct, the late sale may i been 
genuine inintention. Sir R. Gordon’s collection evidenced 
a complete misunderstanding of Art, and the sale, if any 
were effected, proved that a rapid advance had taken place 
during the past two years in the artistic education of 


gathering what he . 
the sale partook more of the character of a farce, and the 
coarse jokes of the brokers upon the blindness of the victim 
then immolated, formed the only enlivening feature of the 
transaction. We may add as a matter of gratification, that 
at one of the anonymous sales, the auctioneer, although a 
veteran picture-vendor, was compelled to > and close the 
attempt soon after commencing, for want of bidders upon 
the most an _ + listama 

A very opposite feature is presented when the true spe- 
cimens of ancient skill are really submitted to public com- 
petition. A small collection of pictures, se of the 
Dutch and Flemish schools, which had formerly belonged to 
M. Casimir Perrier, was sold at Christie’s Rooms on 
Saturday, May 6. The prices these uine examples were 
sold for, show that no diminution of estimation exists, nor 
any want of wealth upon such rare occasions. The sale of 
the late Mr. Wells’ pictures, known as the Redleaf Collec- 
tion, is still more important, as this select Cabinet, num- 
bering 125 pictures, produced an amount of between 30,0002. 
and 40,0001, ! Mr. Wells had long been known as one of the 
most liberal patrons of Modern Art, and with this refined 
feeling, bequeathed his collection of English pictures as an 
heir-loom to his family. One single piece of our own 
School, ‘the Rent-Day,’ by Sir David Wilkie, nevertheless 
appeared in the sale. Whether it was a mistake or not is 
immaterial, but it was bought by Mr. Wells’ descendant 
for 1050 guineas. The picture, excepting for its intense 
conception of a painful subject, was not a favourable dis- 
play of Sir David's manual excellence, being unusually 
flimsy in pencilling. 

The subjoined are the prices produced by the most im- 

rtant Lots :— 
PYLot 30. A Vandyck. ‘ Portrait of Henrietta Maria,’ 
half-length, an indifferent performance. 74/. lls. 

Lot 34. Canaletti. ‘ View of the Doge’s Palace.’ 178/, 10s. 

Lot 35. Do. *The Companion,’ 173/. 5s. 

Lot 36. Wynants and A. Vandevelde. ‘ Landscape.’ 210/. 

Lot 40. Holbein. ‘Portrait of a Gentleman; ’ 94 in. by 
64 in. 72. 9s. : 

Lot 42. Rembrandt. ‘ Portrait ofaGentleman.’ 183/. 15s. 

Lot 48. A. Caracci, ‘Clytie Seated ;’ a circular picture, 
engraved by Bartolozzi. 2151. 5s. " 

Lot 49. Guido. ‘ Head of a Sybil.’ 3571. 

Lot 54. Rachel Ruysch. ‘Flowers.’ 220/. 10s. 

Lot 55. Do. *The Companion.’ 1781. 10s. 

Lot 57. N. Maes. ‘ day ed Lady ;’ a capi- 
tal work of this rare artist. . 58. 

Lot 59. W. Mieris. ‘ Woman at a Window with a Basket 


*The Companion.’ 210/. 

s Interior of he wrt a <4 
Lot71. Wouvermans. ‘ Figures. . 108. 
Lot72. J.Ostade. ‘Peasant at a Cottage Door.’ $302, 15s. 
Lot 73. A. Ostade. ‘The Back-yard of a House, with 

Domestic Im ts.’ No figure is in this — 

is painted with the utmost skill in the variety of tones, 


, and illusion of the humble objects. 4351. 15s. 
lors Cloude. * Herdsman tending Goats.’ 315/. 


SECOND DAY’S SALE. 


artist's . 91.78. 
5 8 of a Spanish Girl.’ 3201. 5s. 

Lot 65. PMieria. *A Traveller Seated.’ Presumed to 

portrait of the ter, tru’ admirable, y nches 
oT. 4931, 108. [The extt price given for this 
ture may well astound, being near! seven guineas 
a for each square inch of the ! 
Lot 87. Vander Capella. ‘Calm.’ 3251. 10s. 
90. A Cu * Cows and Oxen.’ 409/. 10s. 
91. J. and A. Both, ‘The Musical Muleteer,’ 2881. 15s. 
94. G. Terburg. ‘Lady Singing.’ 231/. 


Lot 95. P. de metery * Back-court of a House, with 


*. An example, 5771. 10s. 
99. J. Ostade. »ASney Ina, with Figures and 


numerous Accessories,’ 1050/, 
Lot 102. eee see ee we of De Yos;’ 
three-quarter’s-length re seated an arm-chair, A 
ot 108. G De odin *Ytatian £ 
5 a ” 3887. 108, 
Po hy ae A 


A . 5a, 
Lot 106. Wouvermans. ‘ Halt of Cavalry.’ 3991. 
Lot 109, ‘The Musical Shepherdess,’ 3577. 10s. 
ane G. + ‘A Lady playing on a Virginal.’ 
Lot 114. C. Du Jardin. 
Lot 116, Hobbima, 
G. Metzu. 


decayed in colour, the pool in the fore- 
ground nearly resembling ink for blackness of hue. 7351. 

Lot 120. J. Van Huysum. ‘ Flowers.’ 4201. 

* A Young Female with Pigeons,’ The 

figure seen to the knees. 1870 10s. 

Lot 122. Claude. ‘The Enchanted Castle.’ Engraved 
by Woollett and Vivares, 2100/. 
let See. ‘Portrait of Prince Balthasar of 
at 124. Domenichino, n ‘St. Cecilia.’ Engraved by Mr. 

Lot 125. Murillo, ‘St. Thomas distributing Alms.’ A 
picture about five feet square, one of the finest works of 
Art ever uced for just delineation of character and in- 


tensit carenien, the Marquis of Hert- 
ford for 2992), 10s. 7 . 


There will be sold, besides, this season, the important 
collection formed by the late Sir Thomas Baring, and a 
select Cabinet of modern Belgian ures belonging to J. 
Stewart, Esq., of the Albany, which were fully bed in 
our June number of last + In the mi! ist of all the 
whirl of public sales, w’ must, from their extent, dis- 
tract collectors in their choice, it is consoling to perceive 
that whenever good pictures of our own painters are sub- 
jected to the despotism of the hammer, they maintain their 
SoS apne Ca ae foreign artists or the old 
mas 
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THE NYMPH OF THE WATERFALL. 


ENGRAVED BY F. BACON, FROM A PAINTING BY 
D. MACLISE, B.A, 





Tus example of Mr. Maclise’s pencil is of a class 
of subject he rarely touches by at the present 
time; and is therefore valuable, inasmuch as it 
shows us how a mind stored with the rich associa- 
tions of history and chivalric romance can success- 
fully descend to the simplicity of nature. There is 
no greater sign of true genius than this capacity for 
bringing down its own powers to the level of ordi- 
nary matter ; or it may perhaps rather be said that 
the conceptions of genius elevate the common to 
the dignity of the lofty. The ‘‘Nymph” of our 
artist is evidently an Irish maiden, who is bearing 
a piteher of water from one of her native mountain 
torrents; yet, though thus occupied, it is apparent 
she is no “ vulgar rustic,” but a lovely specimen of 
nature's aristocracy; her countenance is inexpressi- 
bly sweet ; and her whole contour such as a painter 
would delight to study. The composition of the 
picture—which belongs to Mr. Charles Dickens, 
who kindly lent it to us for engraving—is admirably 
made up of materials at once picturesque and effec- 
tive. Mr. Maclise’s peculiar management of light 
and shade is here shown to great advantage—a 
treatment which, in the hands of one of less ability, 
would be extremely hazardous. 


—_——~~—— 


TO MADEMOISELLE JENNY LIND. 


BY AN ARTIST, 





h it be, 


Nor for thy genius—glorious tho 
thy name, 


Not that wide Europe echoes wi 
(Genius is naught devoid of Rarity, 
And merest clamour, oft, the voice of Fame)— 
No, not for these the Poet bends the knee 
Before thee ; a far higher, holier, claim 
To reverence, in wi sim, 
Of nature, and most gentle womanhood, 
Thou u ! Ina mind whose every thought 
Is noble, every impulse pure and good ! 
In saintliness of life ; in actions fraught 
With weal to th ; in thy noble scorn 
Of thine own glory. These, when thou hast borne 


Thy cross, will shed a deathless halo round thy urn! 
Lonpon, May, 1848. 
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THE FREE EXHIBITION. 
HYDE PARK CORNER. 


« there are many works of great merit in this 
ae en which 4 were compelled from insuffi- 
cient space to omit in our notice of last month, we 
revert to the Institution—to do brief justice to the 
reputations of artists whose names we very reluct- 
antly reserved. One of the works noted is by Mr. 
Leseune, an artist favourably known to the profes- 
sion and the public, whose picture was removed from 
the Royal Academy (having been there rejected ) to 
be hung here. To our observations of last month we 
are now enabled to say, that hitherto the sales that 
have been effected are considered satisfactory, in so 
far as to hold out to the Institution a substantial 
hope of success. 

_ 8. Lauper, R.S.A., exhibits many works, 
among which are several of much excellence. ‘ The 
Evening Star’ is a suggestion from the verse of 
Byron—the apostrophe to Hesperus— 

“ Whate’er our household Gods as dear, 

Are gathered round us by thy of rest— 

Thou brings’t the child, too, te the mother’s breast.” 


We find accordingly ‘‘ the mother '’—a charmingly 
conceived figure, youthful and beautiful, holding 
her infant to her bosom as she kneels in prayer by 
her bedside ; she is seen in profile and chiefly in 
shade, the light breaking only on the blue drapery 
which falls behind her, in a manner strikingly effec- 
tive. This figure in a high degree embodies the 
qualities of sweetness and gentleness. Another sub- 
ject is ‘Dick Tinto showing Peter Pattison his 
sketch of the Bride of Lammermuir,’ in which the 
well-known Peter Pattison is, connoisseur-like, 
examining the sketch through a copy-book which 
he has rolled up for the pu In ‘ The Tomb of 
Shakespeare ’ is presented that section of the church 
of Stratford where the monument is placed. One 
figure stands there in contemplation ; it is that of 
Scott, and from the association is deducible grave 
and profitable argument. The sentiment of the 
composition is in perfectly good taste. ‘Amine on 
the Raft’ from the ‘‘ Phantom Ship,”’ evinces great 
power in the realisation of grand effeet—the figure 
on the raft in the right corner of the picture being 
secondary. Other remarkable productions by this 
artist are a portrait of ‘ Julian Ursin Niemciwicz,’ 
a Polish poet and historian, ‘ The Pensive,’ and ‘ A 
Moss Trooper wounded.’ 

J. E. Lauper, R.S.A., contributes three pic- 
tures—‘ Miranda,’ ‘ The Ballad,’ and ‘ The Toilet.’ 
The first of these is painted from the first scene of 
the Fifth Act of “The Tempest,” in which Miranda 
exclaims 

O wonder ! 
How many goodly creatures are there here. 
How beauteous mankind is; O brave new world, 
That has such people in it. 


Ferdinand is kneeling to Alonzo ; on the left stands 
Miranda in white. Prospero is also necessarily pre- 
sent, with other well-conceived figures, forming in 
the whole a composition highly effective. In ‘ The 





Toilet * appears a lady, a half-length life-sized figure, 
standing before a glass, fixing a flower in her bosom, | 
and grouped with two attendants. She is very 
simply circumstanced, painted very firmly and in 
good colour, insomuch as to closely approach the life. 
* The Ballad ' is a smaller single figure picture, with 
the same qualities of execution as the preceding. 
T. C. Dinprn contributes ‘ On the Beach—Folk- 
stone.’ A morceau of sea-side scenery, closely re- 
sembling the character of the green cliffs about this 
part of the coast. The sea rolls in its heavy volume 
on the shore, covered with sand and gravel—a part | 
of the composition which is described with extra- | 
ordinary truth. On the left the acclivity rises, | 
jest over-topped by the old church, each component | 
ing painted with masterly fecling. ‘The Old | 
— a Ambleside,’ is the title of a small 
pwture which presents a singularly picturesque | 
dwelling, built upon a bridge, — e little ‘ou. | 
We have seen nothing for a long time so eccentric 
in architecture or so available in inting. Another 
view of the same building supplies another picture, 
and from the same fertile region there is the 
Bridge over the Greta—Keswick,’ a picture exe- | 
cuted with much decision of manner; as also the | 
Sea-shore between Folkstone and Dover’—a 
smal] estas, so wate the surf is beating on the | 
shore : main fea ition i 
with epee Aidan ture of the composition is shown 


H. Lesevxe—The picture contributed by this 


artist is a work of high merit. The subject is 
‘Rebekah at the Well:’—‘ And it came to pass, 
as the camels had done drinking, that the man 
took a golden ear-ring of half a shekel weight, and 
two bracelets for her hands, of ten shekels weight of 
gold,” &c. Rebekah and the servant of Abraham 
are of course the immediate im ions, the 
latter being in the act of fixing the bracelets on 
her arms. At the well, at a short distance, are camels 
and drivers, drinking and i The style of 
treatment is simple, the purpose of the painter 
being character and force, which he has assuredly 
thrown into his work. The subject is by no means 
a grateful one: it is certainly most difficult to invest 
it with any new interest, and every new version is 
brought forward (as in all cases of stock subjects), 
under very disadvan comparisons, The 
head of the servant of Abraham is seen in profile ; 
the features are strongly marked; while those of 
Rebekah are youthful an well-favoured. The scene 
is open, and is described as hot and sultry; and we 
have to observe as one fault in the colour, that the 
burnt hues of the landscape extinguish those of 
the draperies. But, with this exception to the 
colour, the picture is an emanation of genius of a 
high order. 

MARSHALL CLAXTON exhibits ‘ The Sepulchre;’ 
a picture presenting a life-sized 7. of the Savi- 
our after death, watched by a’ . In the study, 
as a representation of death, there is much truth, 
every detail being very carefully made out. 
‘L’ Allegro’ is another subject — by the same 
hand. The particular passage being— 

“ Then to come, in spite of sorrow, 
And at my window bid good-morrow 
Through the sweet-briar and the vine,” &c. 
In this composition the verse is read literally. 
There are three figures, Euphrosyne being in the 
centre, having on her right ‘‘ Liberty,” and on her 
left ‘‘ Mirth,”’ and the triad, in compliance with 
the invocation, approach the window. The figures 
are graceful in movement and carefully drawn. A 
aaaihe work from the same source and conceived in 
a like spirit, is painted from the lines— 
“ Zephyr and Aurora playin: 
As he met her once a Maying.” 

The two figures are relieved by a dark foliage 
background, which throws them out with great 
force, each being painted up to a high tone. In 
the composition there is a graceful play of line and 
much elegance in the movement of the figures. 
Other subjects by this artist are ‘ Meditation,’ 
‘The Tangled Skein,’ &c. 

C. Lucy, ‘ The Redeemer.’ This is a study of a 
figure representing the Saviour, the head and bust 
only being seen as presiding at the “ Last Supper.” 
This work has been executed in fresco, in the new 
church of St. Martin, Hereford. The style of the 

ainting sufficiently shows the imitation of fresco. 
‘he features are full of the tender solicitude which 
in his language, Christ upon that occasion evinced 
towards his disciples. ‘First Thoughts of Love,’ 
by the same hand, is a rustic subject, in which a 
youth and a maiden are committed to the embar- 


| rassment of a declaration. The point of the story 


is well developed. 
Bett Situ, ‘Olivia’—we presume Olivia Prim- 
rose—a full-len figure carefully painted; and, 


| ‘Girl at a Stream,’ an equally careful work, with 


a landscape background, showing much goed feel- 
ing for colour. 

. H. Crome, ‘A Landscape.’ The subject is 
selected with much judgment for picturesque 
association. The nearest of the picture is a 


| well broken foreground, in which prevails great 


harmony of colour; on the right is a tree, that 
has been apparently studied on the spot. Ina 
second work, under the same title, there is much 
freshness of colour, laid in with an advan us 
decision of touch, which gives more spirit than in 
the preceding. 

rs. PAULSON exhibits several works of very 
remarkable merit: they consist of fruit, flowers, 
and still life; they are singularly accurate as 


| copies of facts ; arranged judiciously and with good 


taste: in the execution there is much freedom 
and no inconsiderable spirit, combined with skill 
and knowledge. As portraits of the objects repre- 
sented, few modern productions of the class de- 
serve greater attention : she must be a good teacher 
of the Art, for in her style there is nothing forced 
“. eens it is free and graceful, and highly 
eTiective. 


G. We1ts, ‘ The Serenade.” This picture pre- 





sents a 
— 


p of two or three girls 
© plays the guitar; he i 
they have net 


- ype i study of much excellence 
cution. 

Joun ZEPHANIAH BELL exhibits 

a fresco designed for the entrance ’ 
smiths’ Hall, the subject bei i 
presenting their Charter to 

pany; itis a and imposi 

th ki sper ; 

e king is ass in Westminster 
The figures are vigorously drawn, and ree § 
characteristic. tas, os 


for us this month to extend our notice, 

To this Institution we shall again bri 
with a statement of its progress and prospects, a 
question deeply interesting to the entire profession, 


—~o—— 
ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES, 


GERMANY.—Mvnicu.—King Louis visits as 
before the different ateliers of our artists, and 
shows the same sympathy and enthusiasm for 
their undertakings as during the time of his rei 
He answered the artists’ 
well composed i 


In the Royal foundry, the great 
varia”’ is nearly finished ; the u 

body, with both arms, stands in : 
and, glittering in the sunshine under the dark 
azure of our sky, produces a wonderful effect. 
Two of the four colossal lions destined for the 


artist, named B r, who unites fine indivi- 
duality with a deep study of the antique. By the 
side of Gluck is to be erected the statue of 
di Lasso, the famous composer of different masses, 
and other ecclesiastical musical works; the model 
of this is to be executed by another young and 
talented artist, named idnmann, 

Schaller has finished the colossal statue of Herder, 
destined to be cast in bronze, and erected in 
Weimar; one of the best monumental works of our 
modern sculpture. The same artist has finished a 
little basso-relievo, made for the ornamentation 
of achimney-piece, with a statuette of Shakespeare. 
The different intentions of Shakespeare’s poetry 
are represented by four children round abouta fire, 
the first of whom is the romantic genius; another, 
the fantastic; the third, the tragic; and the fourth, 
the comic —— of the dramatic works of your 

t t 5 composi 

pan fal, and the execution — 4 fine. Carl V 
Ro al medailleur, has executed @ beautiful 
of King Louis and his protection ft ia- 
Kaulbach has returned to Berlin to continue 3 
great frescoes in the new Museum , and Schnorr is 
coming from Dresden to Munich with t 4 
intention for his freseoes in the cele: 
Stilke, formerly in Diisseldorf, but during 

ear in Munich, exhibited a cartoon well ¥ 

ing executed in oil ; it represents the 
mans after their victory over the 
battle of Chalons, 451, Attila was 
trogoths under Theodorie », and 
Aétius. 
his sons were a 
elder of whom — ; 
upon a shield, 

is scene forms erie of the re 

and the banner near it, with the in 
Omnia Vincit,” denotes that it is the 5 ietian 
the whole cemnposition, 50 turs aren 2 


to the poli events of 

the foreg we see the king Thesder, 
surrounded by his wife, daughters em 
bishop, who presents the crown to the young z 
while behind this group the Roman Aétius 
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the jealous observer of the increasing 
appear the Germans. Stilke, the eclebrated author 
of the frescoes of Castle Stolzenfels on the Rhine, is 
ially excellent in the romantic , and 
shows in all his works great knowledge of the history 
and poetry of the middle ages. Schneider from Co- 
burg, has sold to the Kunstverein a painting in oil, 
representing the “ Abduction of the Saxon Princes. 
The scene happens in the old castle of Altenburg, 
in the year 1455. Kunz Von Kaufw a knight 
in the service of the Elector Frederic the Mild, out 
of revenge for the refusal of certain demands, in- 
vaded with his companions oy night the castle, 
during a short absence of the Elector; entered by 
the window into the sleeping-room of the princes, 


took them out of their beds, and esca with them 
through the window, assisted ~B ilhelm Von 
Mosen, one of his companions. This moment is re- 


presented, and the un. apPy mother is kneeling be- 


fore the robber, who refuses her suppliant ——_ 
with atrocious gestures. In the backgroun is the 
old nurse of the princes, in a state of the greatest 


anxiety. This painting is very well executed, and 
particularly excellent in colouring and modelling, 
as well as in foree of expression. Palme, a native 
Bohemian, buta distinguished member of our school, 
has executed two great paintings in oil for the con- 
vent of Schlegel, in Upper Austria ; thesubject is the 
story of S. Norbert, the founder of the order of the 
Pramonstratenses, to whom the convent appertains. 
Norbert, as a young ee dedicated to the vanity 
of the world, is converted by the miraculous appear- 
ance of an angel, and becomes afterw a monk, 
and the founder of the above named order, confirmed 
by Pope Honorius III. The same artist is occupied 
with an extensive work in fresco for the famous 
church of Vierzehnheiligen, near Bamberg, in Fran- 
conia. The first painting, which he is now exe- 
cuting, is the ‘‘ Annunciation of the Shepherds,” 
coupled with the arrival of the three kings with 
their retinue. 

Beriin.—The equestrian statue of Frederick 
the Great, modelled by Rauch and executed in 
bronze by Friebel, has been exhibited. The modern 
costume, the three-cocked hat, the queue, &c., de- 
manded by the late king, for the statue of the 
“old Fritz ;’’ and by the united voice of the people, 
prescribed the sculptural arrangement of the whole 
monument; for it appears impossible to place a 
figure of such a singular exterior on a basement of 
a simple antique form. Therefore, you see four 
riders on the four corners of the lower part, 
and four allegorical figures on the four corners of 
the higher part of the basement. The riders are, 
Prince Heinrich, the Duke Ferdinand of Braun- 
schwig, the Generals Zriten and Seidlitz; and 
between them, on three sides, are twenty-one 
other generals of the Silesian wars, in relievo; and, 
on the fourth side, a series of statesmen, poets, 
philosophers, &c., of that time. On the corners of 
the higher part of the monument are the sitting 
figures of the four cardinal virtues, and on the 
sides between them, four reliefs, representations 
from the life of King Frederick, his philosophical 
and poetical occupations, and his apotheosis. The 
statue of the King is seventeen feet three inches 
high, the pedestal twenty-five feet; so that the 
height of the whole monument is forty-two feet 
three inches, 

_ The present exhibition in the Academy of Arts 
is one of the richest we have had for many years, 
but the political events weaken the general parti- 


cipation. “The Jesuits as L -hunters,”’ by 
Fliiggen, (see Art- Union, April), excites the greatest 
interest; but you will find a host of admirers 


before a large painting by Steffecks, ‘‘ Albrecht 
Achilles, Margrave of Lontedens in the Battle 
against the Citizens of Nuremberg,” a work of fine 
Coneeption, beautiful colouring, and one of the 
best modern historical compositions. Amongst 
the landscapes are many excellent ones by Schirmer, 
from Dusseldorf, by Pape, Hoguet, &e. The best 
senre-paintings are by Meyerheim, an artist of 
very excellent and pleasing taste ; and of the most 
tender manner of execution. The portrait-painting 
well represented by Begas, “the Portrait of 
Schadow the elder,” and agnus, ‘* the Flower- 
ea. Wilhelm Schadow exhibited a great sym- 
enael painting, ‘The Fount of Life,’ (see Art- 
oa January, p. 31,) against which the critics 
¢ Berlin are all up in arms. Berlin is praised in 
ermany as the metropolis of thought, but it re- 
Jects allegories and symbols in the works of Art, 


demanding only realities. Berlin glories in being 
the German Paris; but the first — of the Fine 








Arts in Paris, after the February revolution, was 
an allegorical figure of Liberty. In my opinion, 
Art, as well as Language, cannot exist without 
symbolical and allegorical forms; and if the 
metaphors in , taken from reali for 
example, “ The Fount of Life,””) are inte le 
and agreeable to hear, wh should they not be 
Hove! In - oa —.. pe ey is only a 
ne taste w mee Sp Sane and fantasy of 
the spectators, and which expresses more 
than reflection can decide. . ies 
Begas has exhibited the “Death of Abel,” a 
work of deep sentiment and expression but without 
power of design and style. Horace Vernet sent 
us one of his historical representations, taken from 
the Scriptures, and endowed with the results of 
travelling amongst the modern Arabs. His 
“Judith and Holofernes,” in possession of Miss 
Eveline von Waldenburg, is a true tale, with all 
the horrors of blood and homicide—with all 
the speciality of national physiognomy and situa- 
tion,—yea, with all the expression of fanaticism, but 
without that spirit of religious poetry by which 
Judith has been placed amo the heroines of 
the Old Testament. A very nice painting is that 
of De Keyser, from Brussels, ‘The Archduke 
Maximilian and his Consort visiting the painter 
Hans Memling in the Convent of St. John, in 
Brugge ;’’ a subject without all substance and 
dramatical interest is, by the charms of colouring 
and costume, and by the excellence of execution, 
rendered an excellent work of Art. Amongst the 
curiosities of the Exhibition are to be named 
different ‘‘ Wandering Jews,” probably the vote 
of the Fine Arts in the present question of the 
emancipation of the Jews. » 


PARIS.—In my last I mentioned a competition 
entirely public, open to painters, sculptors, and 
medal engravers, the subject of which was to be a 
symbolic figure of the Republic. The exhibition 
of this concours was one of the most singular ever 
brought forth, enneding certainly in no very favour- 
able light the weak side of French Art. I was all 
the more struek with it from having just been 
across the straits to visit your principal annual 
exhibitions and galleries. There was a profu- 
sion of efforts. Every artist of any importance, 
and hundreds of none, sent in the results of their 
endeavours. There were in all 696 sketches, 
451 painted, 173 sculptured, and 72 drawn for 
medals. One recognised or believed to recognise 
(for the sketches were to be unsigned) Delacroix, 
Scheffer, H. Lehmann, Flandrin, Couture, and 
many others almost unmistakeable; there were 
many which, so far as execution and effect went, 
were masterpieces; and some too which, though 
the result of but a few slashes of the brush, startled 
by the brilliance or boldness of their expression. Yet 
in all that crowd was not one which to the mind 
of anybody I have been able to consult, or which to 
myself—expressed the symbol wanted. There were 
some which approached, or to a certain extent 
represented, the sup true Republic constitu- 
tion, but the general effect exhibited much more 
accurately the motley, factional, tumultuous, im- 
petuous French Republic of 1848. So much so, 
that the best critique which we have heard given 
on it was that by a gentleman, who when asked 
what he thought of this despairing medley of 
Republiques, replied, “‘ It may be a despairing 
medley, but it’s very like—” ‘ Very like what?” 
‘¢ Why, the Republic that is.” In fact, we have 

mbolic figures of Religion, Faith, Charity, Hope, 

ection, Union, ar; we have inervas, 
Dianas, Ceres, Sibyls, Amazons, Viragos, Spectres, 
Witches of Endor, and scores of things quite un- 
characterisable, but we have not one Republic. 
We imagine the verdict of an intelligent jury 
should be, ‘‘ We must try itallover again.” Now 
in Englend, this would not have happened. You 
would doubtless have had hundreds of daubs, as 
here, and perhaps fewer well executed pictures, but 
you would have had here and there an idea. Alto- 
gether, this competition cannot be very encou- 
raging to French Art, and seems to confirm the 
verdict which one exhibition after another seems 
to us to have recorded upon the French School— 
the disheartening verdict,—Decadence ! j 

A fund is set apart by government for subscri 
tions and other assistance to publications, — 
costly by engravings or other artistic work. For 


the more equitable distribution of this Prone an 
artists and 


unpaid j ee » two 
ter of 12 ‘Interior, two election 
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literary men, to be renewed yearly, Of these four, 
two are to be artists, and two authors. 

Two reports have been published by M. Jeanron, 
the new Director of the National Galleries, upon 
the administration of this part of the National pro- 
perty under the just extinct régime. From these 
reports it appears that pictures were cut up, or 
down, to suit new resting-places ; as a large one by 
Leseur, formerly a long square, now reduced to an 
oval to fit the ceiling of the Duchess of Nemours’ 
great drawing-room at Versailles ;—that restora- 
tion and recanvassing of old pictures was conducted 
in ope: —- and costly manner, so as often 
greatly or entirely to destroy them; as in the case 
of an Andrea del Sarto, carried on to a new canvas, 
and — to be entirely repainted, and so tre- 
mendo injured, at a cost of 264/., just before 
the 24th February. In short, if his statements be 
justified by fact, as they seem to be, they fully con- 
firm, and give reason to, the complaints of artists, 
lately very much multipied and urged. He 
propeess a new organisation of the restoratory 
of his supervision, by which a committee of t 
artists, three amateurs, a recanvasser, and a re- 
storer, with the Conservator of the Louvre, shall 
deliberate and decide upon the restoration of every 
picture ; and the restoration shall be competed for, 


as well as any cleaning or repairing or recanvassi 
to be done: each restorer ieaahpétonee pce wom 
at a time. 

The newest and strangest of all the novelties in 
Art which the new Republic gives birth to, is the 
following decree, signed Ledru-Rollin, by which 
the artist is brought down to a daily rate of re- 
muneration, like any cobbler or stone-breaker, and 
the Organisation-of-Labour rage is extended into 
the domain of the pencil. 

We have had occasion to mention the appoint- 
ment of Charles Blanc, brother of Louis Blanc, to 
the appointment of Director of Fine Arts; as also 
his happy capabilities for the same, displayed in 
unsuccessful efforts to become an engraver, and in 
an apparently unachievable work on “ French 
Painters in the 19th centnry,”’ the first volume of 
which has been waiting the second for three years 
past. The primary act of his administration har- 
monises with his own appointment. To try appa- 
rently how the principle of association would work 
in Art, he has allocated a magnificent field for the 
experiment, nothing less than the Pantheon, the 
grandest surface in Paris for the display of artistic 
genius ; and this splendid surface he has decreed to 
** Citizen Chenavard,”’ one who has the “ae 
of being even less known as an artist than M. 
Charles Blanc is as an e ver. However, to 
Citizen Chenavard is allotted a sum of 4000 francs 
(1607.) a year, with liberty to employ such artists 
as he may find it convenient to connect with him- 
self in the work, at not more than ten francs, or 
eight shillings, a day of wages to them. He has 
thought it necessary to employ a young artist, of 
some promise, of the name of Papety, who will in 
all probability be the real artist of the enterprise ; 
but, though we know others have applied, we be- 
lieve none have yet been admitted into the business, 
This way of disposing matters so summarily, was 
immediately the subject of a spirited and energetic 
protest among the artists, who have now organised 
themselves into a workable society in matters of 
artistic interest; and who in this case, coveri 
their protest with a crowd of signatures, forwarded it 
to the Citizen Director of Fine Arts. No notice 
has yet been taken of it, we understand. But this 
measure, and we believe, in some degree, Mr. C. 
Blanc’s manner and bearing at a large meeting of 
artists in the old Chamber of Deputies, have not 
contributed to render artists content with the new 
” refi to the Republi j t has 

n reference e ics a ju 

been given by a commission of phd ng rp artists 
and half officials of Government. RL, of the 

lan originall , twenty of the least con- 
temptible m4 tbe pated full size, an 
indemnity of 202. being ed for the expenses 
of each, and the veritable and definitive symbol of 
the blic is to be chosen from these twenty. 
Poor Republic! if she gets no better symbol than 
any of these twenty promises. — 

We et centages Academy, 
of a competition ‘en res, prepa- 
rative to the competition for the of Rome. 

i wi are 


Poor, . , unfleshlike, 
on, ee the French Academy needs a 


ae, O. M. 
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ART-UNION PRIZES. 


Tuk following pictures have been selected from the 
various galleries by the prizeholders, up to the 
22nd of the past month, 


once, Sam pale 
& & 


£ 

300~200 0. ‘Blowing Bubbles—Past and Present,’ G. 
Harvey, R.A. 

‘Catherine of Arragon appealing to Henry 
proken Bridge,” F. He Lee, R.A 

‘The ,” F. » " 

s veieation S. A. Hart, R.A. 

‘Capuchin Monks at Matins in their Con- 
vent at Rruges,’ L. Haghe, N.W.C.S. 

near 
, 


200 — . 


1wW—1)0 0, 
100—120 0. 
100—131 5. 


‘A Summer's Afternoon on the 
Venice,’ R. M‘Innes, R.A. 

‘Mill on the Ogwier—North Wales,’ F. R. 
Lee, R.A. 


‘ Setters on the Moors,’ T. Woodward, B.T. 
‘Meal Time—Haymaking Season,’ J. Bate- 


man, R.A. 
* Dutch Yachting on the Zuyder Zee,’ E. W. 
Cooke, R.A. 
*The Grecian Mother,’ W. Bowness, R.A. 
* Preparing for May-day,’ W. Gill, 8.B.A. 
‘ Scotch + ag Washing,’ &c., T. M. 
ae 


Rich , W.C.8. 

‘Shadesof Evening,’ H. J. Boddington, 8.B.A. 

* A Scene from Peveril of the Peak,’ E. Cor- 
bould, N.W.C.S, 

* Lake of Pergusa,’ A. J. Woolmer, 8.B.A. 

* A Shady River in Summer,’ F. R. Lee, B.1. 

* The Soldier's Return,’ T. Brooks, R.A. 

* Othello and Desdemona,’ J. Gilbert, B.T. 

* A Scene from Kenilworth,’ G. P. Manley, 
Free Ex. 

* Luncheon,’ T. Clater, R.A. 

* Love ina Village,’ E. Prentis, 8.B.A. 

* Llandogheen,’ J. Tennant, 8.B.A. 

*Christ ahd the two Disciples,’ O. Camp- 
bell, Free Ex. 

ae near Boulogne,’ G.' Stanfield, jun., 

A 


*The Road-side Barn,’ H. Jutsum, B.I, 

‘Evening at Ilampstead,’ A. Clint, 8.B.A. 

* Returning from the Beach,’ J. H. Mole, 
N.W.C.S, 

* Returning from Labour,’ G. A. Williams, 
R. 


100—100 0, 
100-- . 


s0— 80 0. 
s0— 80 0, 


s0— 80 0. 


— 80 0. 
70— 63 0. 
70— 6 5, 


70-100 0, 
70— 70 0, 


H— 60 0, 
w— 60 0, 
w—105 0, 
w—75 0, 
5O— 52 10. 


50— % 15, 
5O— BD 0, 
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40— 50 0. *Mysie Happer in attendance on Sir P. 
Shafton,’ G. Wells, R.A. 

* Straiths,’ J. B. Pyne, B.1. 

e yy Pastime,” O. Oakley, W.C.S. 

*A View near Loch Gare,’ J.C. Ward, 8.B.A. 

* A Trout Stream,’ H. Jutsum, R.A. 

* A Village Holiday,’ H. Jutsum, B.I. 

* Peasants of Subiaco,’ A. Jerome, R.A. 

* Returning from Evening Prayers,’ G. A. 
Williams, Free Ex. 

*Loch Leven,’ H. Gastineau, W. C. 8. 

* A Vessel Ashore,’ T. K. Fairless, R.A. 

* View of Snowdon,’ Copley Fielding, B.I. 

‘Fish Carts on Sands at Calais,’ J. Wilson, 
jun., 8.B.A. 

‘Milking,’ W. & H. Barraud, Free Ex. 

* Children at a Stream,’ R. Sayers, B.1, 

‘Shepherd Boy,’ J. J. Hill, 8.B.A. 

* The Mew Stone,’ T. 8. Robins, N.W.C.S. 

° ae Castle of Gastobell,’ W. Oliver, 

Y.W.C.8, 


‘Landscape and Cattle,’ J. Dearman, B.I. 

* Childhood,’ R. Sayer, S.B.A. 

* The Rustic Wreath,’ J. H. Mole, N.W.C.S. 

*Tae Old Hulk on the Beach, Harwich,’ 
W. Scott, W.C.S, 

‘ Vaw, Tt the Wye,’ Copley Fielding, 

‘ The Orphan,’ W. Hunt, W.C.8. 

* The Garden Toilet,’ A. Jerome, B.TI. 

*The Gardener's House,’ H. Warren, 
N.W.C.S, 

* Cottage Scene,’ J. Watts, R.A. 

*A Water-mill,’ G. B. Williams, Free Ex. 

* Woody Landscape,’ J. Wallis, Free Ex. 

¢ — Pleasures,’ T. F. Marshall, 


B.A. 
15 0. ‘Love's Reverie,’ H. M. Anthony, 8.B.A. 

15 0. *A Summer Brook,’ J. Peel, Free Ex. 

15 15, ‘Near Burnstand—Coast of Fifeshire,’ C. 
; Bentley, W.C.S. 

15— 15 0, “Bove Det--Destgehien’ C. F. Buckley, 
15 


‘Birds Nests and Primroses,’ W. Hunt, 
’.C.8, 
15 15 0, 


* The Village Coquette,’ E. Cocking, R.A. 

10— 10 0. *A Lane Scene,’ FE. Williams, sen., Free Ex. 
10~ 10 0, ‘ Abstraction,’ C. Dukes, Free Ex. 
10~ 10 0, ‘Dunmore Castle,’ J, Liston, 8.B.A. 
10— 10 ©. ‘The Idle Nurse,’ Eliza Goodall, R.A. 
= - 4 * — yy rs Scanlan, Free Ex. 

‘ t ‘oast Normandy,’ C. 

L A. y,’ C. Bentley, 


{ Sottage Scene,’ c. 8.B.A. 

mes ree, &c., before the Wind,’ 

van 7.8 Robing, N.W.CS. = 

The Way-worn Traveller,’ O, Campbell, 
Free Ex, 
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THE VERNON GALLERY, 
50, PALL MALL. 


Tue public are now admitted to visit this magnifi- 
cent collection of the works of British artists, pre- 
sented by Mr. Vernon to the Nation, and, for the 
resent, exhibiting at his town mansion, 50, Pall 
Mall. r. Vernon has entirely given up these 
pictures to the Trustees; but, as there is no room to 
receive them in the National pene ; and as con- 
siderable difficulty was experienced in finding a 
suitable place, where they — be deposited and 
seen, until the building in Trafalgar Square—or 
some building—is prepared for their reception; the 
generous donor added to the obligation he has con- 
ferred upon the people by placing his house at the 
disposal of the trustees, an Lae sae» Ape public 
free access to them there : the whole of the 
ments for their exhibition are, therefore, under the 
entire control of the trustees. But asthe house 
is still the dwelling of Mr. Vernon, it was considered 
by them out of the question to admit ee they 
have, consequently, resolved upon opening the doors 
twice in each week for a period of about four 
months, setting apart Tuesdays and Thursdays for 
this purpose, and determining to issue no more 
than three hundred tickets on each day, These 
tickets will be issued to all applicants without 
distinction ; applications for them to be made on 
the Mondays and Wednesdays in the hall of the 
National Gallery, Trafalgar Senne; they will be 
issued also on the Tuesda: sand Thursdays, pro- 
vided the whole of the three hundred are not 
previously exhausted, Persons desirous of visiting 
the Collection will do well to apply for them on 
the days preceding the days of admission.* 

On Friday, May 19th, the Vernon Gallery was 
visited by Her Most Gracious Majesty and His 
Royal Highness Prince Albert, and suite. His 
Royal Highness had previously seen the Collection ; 
but it was the first visit of Her Majesty, who was 
pleased to express herself in strong terms as to the 
magnitude and value of the gift to her subjects ; 
rom to declare her own high opinion of the Collec: 
tion. We regret that Mr. Vernon was unable to 
attend Her Majesty on this occasion ; although in 
much improved health, he was not sufficiently re- 
covered to wait on his august visitors; the duty 
therefore devolved on his nephew, Mr. Vernon 
Heath, who had previously been presented to the 
Queen by Lord John Russell. 

On the following Saturday and Tuesday tickets 
were issued to several hundreds of the nobility, 
artists, and amateurs: the rooms were thronged ; 
and, as may be supposed, there was but one feeling 
—that of intense gratification. On Thursday the 
public were admitted for the first time: upon this 
subject, one of very deep interest, we shall have to 
“— in our next. ¢ 

hus the great and lofty purpose of Mr. Vernon 
has been so far achieved: having been for so lon 
a period the generous and judicious Patron of Bri- 
tish Artists, he is now extending their fame, and 
giving to the humblest artisan the power to enjoy 

e fruits of his taste and liberality. Here the ge- 
nius of our School may be comprehended and appre- 
ciated: here the foreigner may learn something of 
its high capabilities—its glorious accomplishments ; 
here the student may obtain instruction and sti- 
mulus; here Art may teach for centuries to come: 
here the people may receive enjoyment from the ex- 
penditure of wealth, without envying the possessor 
—for the treasure is their own! 

The intrinsic value of the collection, great as it is, 
is as nothing com with the benefits it will 
confer—as a great Public Teacher. 

Long may the donor live to behold the fruitage 
of the seed he has planted. 


On the 23rd of May Mr. Vernon’s Gift to the 
Nation was the subject of discussion in both Houses 
of Parliament. As it is now part of the history of 
the country, we transfer from the papers of the day 
this discussion to our columns. 


* The following announcement has just been issued 
authority of the Trustees :— j y 


The public to be admitted by tickets on the Tuesday 


and Thursday of each week, from the Ist May to the 
———, 1848, between the hours of 10 and 3. 
ckets 


to be obtained on a at the National 
Gallery, om the fret four dayo of such week. 
Not more than three hgndred tickets to be issued for 


each day. 
+ It may be well to observe, t 
teh Gonna , that a Descri ye 


printed, and may be purchased of 





ee 


In the House of Lords, Lord NTEAG 
“That there be laid before te ou oper 
correspondence between the trustees of the ational 
the gift and the Lords of the Treasury 
soliton of ution: toni FF ep oth 

ion 0 i 
Art.” The publi ally genet orks of 
to the favours bestowed on t 
apt to be soon forgotten. 
some peculiarity in this case 
private individual, who had ri 
ranks of life, and who had bestowed on 
a me ty * collection of Art; 
ca i more interesting 
Mr. Vernon’s having made the gift duri 
time. He had devoted his life and 
selection and purchase of the best pictures of 
id not think, then, that 


PR erE 
aarilte| j 


: 


artists. He - 
were most indifferent to works of Art would 
sider that such an event ought to be allowed oa 
away without some degree of noti without some 
mar’ —— gratitude. 

The Marquis of LANspowne bore testimony to 
the value of the gift, and the great obligation 
which Mr. Vernon had conferred upon the 

This was a somewhat —_ lar case, of a gentleman 
who made it the object of his life to consecrate his 
property, in the first place, to the promotion of the 
Arts of this country, and, in the second place 
having so done, surrendered the i 
fortune, so employed, to the public, for the future 
benefit of the artists of this country. This must 
have been done in a most disinterested and patriotic 
spirit, and he, therefore, most cordially seconded 
the motion of his noble friend. 

Lord CoLBornge, as a trustee of the National 
Gallery, whilst he bore testimony to the rare muni- 
ficence of Mr. Vernon, wished to im 
their lordships the absolute necessity of doi 
thing in order to complete the gallery. 


In the House of Commons, Mr. V. Suita 
to ask the noble lord at the head of the government 
when it was intended to summon a meeting of the 
committee — on the 11th of February a 
to consider the best mode of — additi 
room for works of Art, given to the public, or pur- 
chased by means of parliamentary grants. He bir. 
Smith) had been appointed a member of that com- 
mittee, but they had never been summoned to meet. 
His reason for putting the question was this: A 
very munificent gift ‘had been presented to the 
nation by Mr. Vernon, consisting of a valuable 
collection of pictures ; and he understood that the 
trustees of the National Gallery had been obliged 
to ask Mr. Vernon’s leave to exhibit his own gift 
in his own house. He therefore wished to know 
whether it was still the intention of the noble lord 
to call together the committee to which he had 
alluded, or to take any other steps for providing 
the additional accommodation required. 

Sir R. IvGuts said he had a notice on the paper 
for that day, to move for copies of any communica- 
tions which had passed between the Government 
and Robert Vernon, Esq., relative to that gentle- 
man’s offer of a portion of his collection of pictures ; 
and probably the noble lord at the head of the 
government would now make some statement 
which might render that motion unnecessary. If 
his noble friend could state that it was the —— 
of Her Majesty’s Government to pay any sort 
homage to Mr, Vernon, or to notice in ong ool 
way that gentleman’s donation, he (Sir . Inglis) 
would not say one word further on the subject. 

Lord J. Russet, in answer to the gue estion put 
to him by his right hon, friend (Mr. V.Smith), said, 
that there had been various causes which prt 
the calling of the committee to which his right 
hon. friend alluded, together; but it 
was his (Lord J. Russell’s) intention to summon 
a meeting of the committee, when the question 
relating to Mr. Vernon’s handsome : d magnificent 
gift would be taken into consideration, 
especially with reference to the mode = 
the pictures might a — greatest 
be exhibited. It n 
Board of Commissioners of \ sey by 
should find some place, and he belie octagon 
correspondence on the subject had tthe 
into between Mr. Vernon and that Board, offer of 
course of which that gentleman made an x 
his house for the temporary oxhiN owing 
pictures, and which offer had been accepted, rem 
to the great difficulties that were experienced 
viding suitable accomodation for them. 
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anxious to do full justice to Mr. Vernon’s spirit of 
accommodation, as well as munificence; for, as 
he (Lord J. Russell) understood the fact, as soon 
as Mr. Vernon ascertained that there was some 
difficulty in providing a place with proper light 


ictures, he made an offer of accomodation ‘ 
9 — house,_ an¢ which offer proceeded 
irely from himself. 2h 
“Foens MorpetH said he must do full justice 
to Mr. Vernon’s spirit of accommodation, as well 
as to his munificence. When a difficulty was 
found about providing a room which should be 
suitable in every way, as to light and other re- 
uirements, the offer of Mr. Vernon’s own house 
or the accommodation of the public, had proceeded 
from that gentleman himself. 

Sir R. Peet said the house perhaps would 
permit him, as one of the trustees of the National 
Gallery, between whom and Mr. Vernon a lor 
communication had taken place, to bear his testi- 
mony in the strongest manner, not only to the mu- 
nificent spirit in which that gentleman had acted 
with regard to the gift of his pictures to the nation, 
but to the extreme Seltenay of his conduct in all that 
had subsequently taken place. Mr. Vernon thought 
it possible that on examination several of the pic- 
tures might be considered not altogether worthy of 
being placed in a National Gallery. He therefore 
first proposed to leave it to the trustees to make 
their selection ; but afterwards it occurred to him 
that that might be an invidious task ; he therefore, 
before the selection was made, submitted to the 
trustees his own opinion as to what pictures were 
worthy of being selected. The selection was after- 
wards made by the trustees, and in scarcely any 
single particular had Mr. Vernon dissented from 
them. This gift was not only made without 
reference to the duration of Mr. Vernon’s own life, 
but that gentleman, whose chief delight was in the 
cultivation of the Fine Arts, in which he had 
shown consummate judgment and taste in the 
collection of these works, had entirely with 
them, and placed them absolutely at the disposal 
of the country. When Mr. Vernon understood 
that some difficulties had occurred in finding a 
proper place for the pictures—difficulties not arising 
from anything done on the part of the Government, 
for the noble lord had shown the greatest desire 
to afford accommodation for the reception of so 
munificent a gift, and several communications 
passed upon the subject between the trustees and 
the noble lord; but difficulties entirely owing to 
the want of a building sufficiently large and well- 
lighted ; he, Mr. Vernon, immediately begged to 
place his house, as well as his pictures, at the entire 
use and service of the public. 


The observations of the several speakers were 
continually interrupted by “loud cheers ;” and it 
is difficult to describe the enthusiasm that pre- 
vailed in both Houses of Parliament, more espe- 
cially when Sir R. H. Inglis expressed a hope that 
Her Majesty’s Government would “ pay some sort 
of homage to Mr. Vernon.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





THE SOCIETY OF ARTS AND FELIX SUMMERLY. 


Srr,—The Society of Arts has recently taken an authori- 
tative position, scarcely justified by its constituency—of 
deciding on the merits of artistic inventions, and pronounces 
judgments thereon with a tolerable degree of assumption. 
When an association of well meaning and educated persons 
interest themselves in the promotion of any laudable object, 
their efforts ought to be eneouraged ; but such combinations 
are too frequently influenced by some active or restless 
individual to promote his personal gain; and thus what 
appears on the surface to be purity itself, only conceals an 
impure current working its way underneath. 

These remarks are suggested by the recent exhibition of 
Art-Manufactures in the Adelphi. Your report of that 
Exhibition contained some very just observations as to the 
“undue prominence” given to the speculations of Mr. Felix 
Summerly, Those sentiments were by no means exclusively 
your own ; they were participated by other writers, and by 
a great portion, if not the whole, of the visitors to the 
Exhibition, It was Felix Summerly in every corner, on 


every table, against every wall, and always in the central 
Situations, 








It is but just that rare merit or extreme excellence in 
Art-Manufactures should meet with the encouragement 
that leads to fortune. That such merit or excellence exists 
in this case remains to be shown ; and it becomes a question 
whether it is not yeur paramount duty to give the world a 
critical analysis of the principles of Art and Taste involved 
in the productions so trumpeted under the assumed cogno- 
men of Felix Summerly. With encouraging liberality you 
gave them ample commendation on their first introduction, 
admiring the principle and abstaining, on that plea, from a 
rigid criticism of the designs. Now, however, the interests 
of all manufacturers demand a fair and an equitable com- 
parison, lest the public mind and judgment should be 
swamped by the overwhelming mass of puffing paragraphs 
and endless advertisements inserted in the daily broad 
sheets. The imperative necessity of such an anglysation 
becomes evidenced from a species of promise given to a 
deputation of the Society, by the President of the Board of 
Trade, to encourage the exhibition of the articles, composing 
the late display in the Adelphi, in all the Provincial Schools 
of Design. The authority thus indirectly imparted might 
do its work for individual profit alone, and any such pro- 
cedure from a branch of the Executive Government would 
be unfair, partial, impolitic, and ruinous to the general 
progress of the Artsof Design. It would be unfair towards 
all manufacturers who are producing similar works; partial, 
because it would be restricted to the few persons who exhi- 
bited at the Adelphi Rooms. The impolicy of lending an 
implied exclusive patronage would create feelings of 
chagrin, discontent, and disgust among the affluent heads 
of extensive munufactories, and it will be ruinous to artists 
engaged in design for others than the prime agent of the 
movement ; ruinous more directly to Schools of Design by 
giving a diploma of perfection and skill in Art to works of 
inferior and questionable quality, if Felix Summerly’s pro- 
ductions are to be exalted as the type of univeral imitation. 

Let us examine the catalogue, issued by the Society, of 
the past Exhibition, and observe its similitude to the shop 
picture-catalogue sent out from the general dépdt. The 
same form, type, printer, and even the ornamental wood- 
cut that heads the page are found in each. The hand that 
was employed in getting it up is visible throughout; of 
seventy-seven contributors to the Exhibition twenty-(wo 
send the Art-Manufactures of Felix Summerly, comprising 
a variety of persons who never manufactured any article 
during their existence. The descriptions of the articles 
of the Art-Manufactures occupy 266 lines, out of a total 
of 1194; of forty-two pages, seven are entirely devoted 
to the “ Art-Manufactures,” besides which, they occupy 
important portions in ten other pages. 


The “Bride’s” Inkstand The “ Hop-story” Jug oc- 
occurs :— curs :— 
In Parian, with light blue 


In Parian, 
tazza. | In Parian, silver mounted 
In Parian, with dark blue id 


In porcelain, with go! 


tazza, | ground, an 
In bronze, |} In porcelain, with blue 
In bronze and papier- ground, 
maché, 
In silver, and 
In silver gilt. 


~— 





Many other objects are repeated in various materials. 

The exhibited works are numbered to the amount of 667: 
86 numbers are devoted to Felix Summerly, and in very 
many instances one number comprehends several objects. 
Thus, in reality, Felix Summerly exhibits ninety-one Art- 
Manufactures, even if we count as one each : 


The three decanter-sloppers, 
The bottle and glass, 
The salad spoon and fork, $c. 


After this scrutiny of the Society’s catalogue, who can 
doubt but that it is a cunning scheme of Felix Summerly, 
the “alias,” for advertising his own Art-Manufactures by 
persuading the Board of Trade to become auxiliary to his 
travelling into the provincial towns with the choicest 
examples recently exhibited at the Society of Arts, a 
project to which the principal exhibitors have already said, 
“non-content.” The project will be a mockery in the pro- 
vinces, but it may promote the sale of his “ Art-Manu fac- 
tures” under the semblance of government sanction; and 
the Board of Trade will find it has been specially cajoled. 

The Art-Union is the only medium of authority to call 
public attention to the real quality of the Art-Manufactures, 
and it may also be your duty to enlighten the world as to 








the comparative prices demanded for these Art-Manufac- 
tures, with others of equal quality or superior excellence. 


T remain, Mr. Editor, 
A Svpscrisrr. 
(But neither a Designer nor a Manufaeturer.) 


In reply to numerous Correspondents who are interested 
in y, but who are, it appears unable to pursue 
it either as a pastime or to a more valuable end, owing to 
the difficulty which oy ae, particularly in the 
country, in obtaining requisite and 
rials, we give the names of several parties in London who 
always have on hand all the required by the photo. 
graphiat. Messrs. Knight, of Foster Lane, Chea ; 
essrs. Horne and Thornthwaite, Newgate Street ; Messrs. 
Willatts, Cheapside; Mr. Hannemahn, Regent Street. 
instrument-maker will readily sup- 


In the letter eoncerning ‘‘ Megylp,” there was an error; 
two ounces of sugar of lead (and not one ounce) should be 
added to each pint of oil. 

Tur Paize ror Lanovrers’ Corraars.—We are requested 
Py several a ody weer nt oes = 

e efore postpone 
to the first of July. 


In reference to a paragraph which appeared in the Arr- 
Union for April, stating that the patentee of the Calotype 
had shac’ his Art with ‘‘ extreme illiberality,” we are 
assured that the contrary is the fact; that he is desirous to 
supply every facility to persons not using it for gain; and 
to treat such persons with “extreme liberality.” We 
regret. therefi that an expression—which we have 
reason to believe is opposed to fact - should have ap 
in this Journal. The patentee has circulated gratuitously 
many thousand specimens of his invention, in order that 
the Art may be better known and appreciated. It is need. 
less to add that he has expended a very large sum in bring- 
ing the Art to its present state of perfection, 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 





INSTITUTE OF THE Finz ARTS AND THE ART- 
Union or Lonpon.—A very numerous meeting 
of artists, called by the Council of the Institute 
of the Fine Arts, was held at their rooms, in Great 
Marlborough, on the 23rd ult., for the purpose of 
taking into consideration the proposed interference 
of the Board of Trade with the rules of the Art- 
Union of London, Mr. Illidge occupied the chair, 
when the following resolution was unanimously 
agreed to: ‘“‘ That this meeting views with dee 
regret the decision of the Board of Trade with 
regard to the principle upon which the Art- 
Union of London is established by Act of Parlia- 
ment; namely, the right of selection of all the 
prizes by the successful subscribers themselves ; 
and that this meeting trusts that the representa- 
tions which may be made to the Board of Trade, 
will induce the committee to withdraw all such 
interference with the Art-Union Society, and 
permit it to carry out its object according to its 
original and vital principle.” A second resolution 
was also unanimously adopted, to the effect that 
a deputation of artists from each of the various 
Art-Societies should, by an interview with the 
Board, enforce on the consideration of Govern- 
ment the evils likely to accrue to them by 
the contemplated interference: and a third 
resolution was also passed / acclamation, 
thanking the Council of the Art-Union of London 
‘‘for the noble stand made against a proposition 
which would throw into their hands a large amount 
of patronage.” A memorial to the of Trade 
embodying the first of these resolutions was signed 
by all La gee ae pg “7% ye 
seapertns suppo essrs. G, R, ’ 
Foley, Wagstaff Marshall, Deane, Dibdin, Frank- 
lin, Mosely, Varley, Lucas, &c., most of whom 
urged upon the whole body of artists the necessity 
of their united poems assistance to the Art- 
Union Society, who ought not to be left alone to 
fight a battle in which the profession was more 
largely interested than the Society itself. We 
cannot too strongly reiterate this opinion; artists 
have hitherto en quam d those who have acquired 
a reputation w commands a sale of their works 
to wealthy patron or the speculative oe, 
kept almost entirely aloof from ing that ai 
which is essential to their wel doing j ut they 
have no right to expect that others w help them, 
if they re to put their own shoulders to the 
wheel. The result of this movement on the part 
of the Board of Trade, rests, we believe, with the 
profession ; agitation has gained its end in other 
matters,—why should it not also in this ? 
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* GeneRAL BEenevOLENT INSTITUTION. Artists’ AMATEUR PerrorMANcE. On the | of the pictures and sketches from 

5; GENE dinner of this Institution has | evening of Thursday the 27th of April, an amateur | late Madame —, the recei o of whic = 
been held. The Masquis of Northampton presided, | dramatic performance took place at St. James’s destined to be added to the funds for 
supported by SirC. Ross, R.A. ; Mr. Stanfield, R.A.; | Theatre, undertheimmediate patronage of Her Most | parochial soup-kitchens in the 

Mr. Roberts, R.A. ; and many other gentlemen dis- | Gracious Majesty the Queen and his Royal High- | metropolis. _ The benevolent in 

ar. 2 as artists, or as lovers of art. The noble | ness Prince Albert, in aid of the Artists’ General | ‘will be —— responded to by 
chairman, in proposing the different toasts of the | Benevolent Institution. The play selected for the | and admirers of female talent in our vast and now 
e , spoke with much vivacity and humour. | occasion was ‘“‘ The Heir at Law,” and the farce, | over-crowded metropolis; for independent of the 








Subscriptions were announced by the secretary to | ‘‘ Plot and Counterplot, or a Portrait of Cervantes.’’ | active and useful aid to charity, every visitor wil] 


unt of 450/. It is necessary to distinguish | The characters in the comedy were all well sustained by the admission fee, enjoy a delightful half-h 
foam this Society, founded in 1814, and the | by artists; Daniel Dowlas, Mr. J. Wilson, jun.; | or more, in viewing’ the dove productions of the 
Artists’ Benevolent Fund, established in 1810. | Dick Dowlas, Mr. R. J. Hamilton ; Doctor Panglos, | deceased lady. M e Soyer, it is well 
The latter is exclusively appropriated to the relief | Mr. Frank Holl; Henry Moreland, Mr. J. Tenniel; | was of English birth, her maiden name bej 
of the widows and orphans of a body of Artists as- | Steadfast, Mr. T. W. Angell; Zekiel Homespun, | Miss Emma Jones, before she was i 
sociated for the laudable purpose of mutually assist- | Mr. F. W. Topham; Kenrick, Mr. M. Wood; 
ing each other during the pressure of sickness, or the | John, Mr. W. Wilson; Waiter at the Hotel, Mr 
infirmities of old age. It does not afford relief to | C. Stanley; Waiter at the Blue Boar, Mr. J. D. | number of the pi 
any artist, however great his merit or unfortunate | Wingfield. The female characters were sustained | many of which 
his circumstances, nor to the widows or families of oy rofessional ladies, as Deborah Dowlas, Mrs. | the purpose; none of them are for sale. 
any, who were not members. The former extends | Tayleure ; Caroline Dormer, Miss Murray; Cicily | are also a few pictures te Simonanu, the lad: 
relief to all distressed meritorious artists, whether | Homespun, Miss Cooper. We have much pride | instructor; among which is a portrait 
subscribers to its fund or not, “‘ whose works are —~ Hy in saying of this performance that it | Cerito, made popular by an engraving from it, 
known and esteemed by the public,”’ as well as to | would be difficult to find, even among the profes- | For the events of the life and anecdotes of the 
their widows and orphans. Merit and distress thus | sion, a better cast. The reading of each character | fair artist’s short career, we refer to the 
constitute in this useful charity the only claims on | was accurate, and its representation as spirited | which embraces all the information that can be 
its resources ; and, as it has now been incorporated | and easy as if the actors had been for a life- | desired; and merely add a few remarks on the 
by Royal charter, we trust that it may soon be en- | time Aabitués of the boards. The Daniel Dowlas | singular talent possessed b trywoman. 
abled by public liberality to exercise in their fullest | of Mr. Wilson was as graceless and uneasy | The leading excellence of Madame Soyer’s works 
extent the benevolent objects for which it was | in the honour that was thrust upon him as could | is a thorough perfection of individ character, 
established. | be desired, and not less obedient to the teaching of | transmitted to the canvas without garish ador- 
CrystaL Gas CaNDELABRA FoR Her Ma- | the ambitious Lady Dowlas, or docile to the lessons | ment, or affected sensibility. The general idea of 
sesty.—Messrs. F. and C. Osler, to whose manu- | of his son’s ‘‘ prig of a tutor.”” Mr. Wilson made | subject is analogous to the peasants and beggar- 
factures we have had frequent occasion to refer | hits of certain points in the character, and especially | boys of Murillo; and a similar truthfulness of 
have just completed a pair of exquisitely beautiful | when he relapses into the chandler, and in the | personation, free from the trammels of imitation, 
Candelabra, which they had been commanded by | Epilogue enquires, “Is there e’erachandler here?” | pervades every figure. In these subjects the draw- 
His Royal Highness Prince Albert to design and | We doubt if the character of Zekiel Homespun ever | ing is firm, the colour bright, solid, and of vi 
execute for the Queen, to be presented by His | had, even in the best days of English comedy, a | impasto. In No.1, ‘The Alpine Wanderers,” 
Royal Highness to Her Majesty on her birth-day— | better representative than Mr. Topham. The act- | all the Rr ing excellencies are ry Bree on 
the 24th of May. The Candelabra are in height | ing of this gentleman was so even in its excellence, | and in No. 7, “‘ The English Ceres,” the perfection 
upwards of eight feet, and made to carry each fifteen | that no point can we signalise as superior to an- | of her talent, both in ideality and execution are 
lights, they consist entirely of the purest crystal | other. The dry, sententious, pedantic, and cal- | pre-eminent. An English country lass = the 
alien, a material for which isoums. Osler have ob- | culating Panglos was admirably represented by Mr. | type ; with a youthful, healthy rusticity of feature, 
tained the highest repute ; and for which, indeed, | Holl; so much did he look the character, that | a grasps in her arms the produce of her gleaning; 
they are unrivalled either in this country or on the | had it been written for him he could not have played | the very expression of such a person is most happily 
continent. The general design resembles in many | it better. Dick Dowlas and the other parts were | indicated; and, with the true refinement of Art, 
respects the colossal Candelabra manufactured by | sustained with much ability and success. In | the hands and arms are indicated with a muscular 
them, last year, for his Highness Ibrahim Pacha, | addition to the names of those gentlemen who | development natural to robust employment, instead 
but with some judicious alterations, so asto harmo- | played in the Comedy, we have to add those of Mr. | of the mawkish, mis-placed attempts at grace or 
nise with the diminished size, and to adapt them to George Cruikshank and Mr. J. F. Redgrave, who | elegant drawing which mar so many mock senti- 
the taste of this country. It is indeed impossible to appeared in the Farce. We regret to say that the | mentalities. The lery is fitted up with great 
imagine works more delicetely graceful : the a | profits have not been so great as might have been | taste; bouquets an living plants cheer the labours 
is simple, the ——- being to produce effect by | anticipated on such an occasion. of departed genius in this temple of Benevolence 
the exceeding brilliancy of the material; yet the Tue Socrety or Ants Prizes For Desiens.— | and Charity. : 
form has been carefully studied, and it is not the |The prizes were awarded by the president, His Tue Court or LAHoRE.—M. Schoefft, a native 
least of the attractions of these beautiful objects, Royal Highness Prince Albert, on the 29th of | of Hungary, is exhibiting at 209, Regent Street, a 
that every ion of them is in admirable harmony | May; too late in the month to enable us to do | number of paintings, the most important of which 
with the whole. The object of His Royal Highness | more than make a record of the fact. in size and character, bears the above title. It 
in giving this commission was to promote the inte- Tue Works or Mutreapy.—A collection of | represents the King of Lahore holding a state 
rests of another branch of British Industrial Art— | sketches, drawings and paintings, by W. Mul- | devée in the presence of the grandees of his king- 
one of vast im nee, and which is making rapid | ready, R.A., will be exhibited at the Society of | dom and the principal officers of his army on the 
progress now that legislative restrictions have been | Arts in the Adelphi, on the 5th of June, to con- | day of the Dessara, a féte solemnised throughout 
removed. It will beseen, from these fine specimens | tinue open for about two months. The admission | all India to commemorate a great victory; at 
of Art, that more desirable modes of lighting could | will be by payment of a shilling; the proceeds to | which féte it is customary for the noble and wealthy 
not be introduced into the mansions of the wealthy ; | go to the formation of a gallery of Modern Art. to present their sovereign with rich and valuable 
far more elegant, while infinitely less costly than PANORAMA OF Panis.—Mr. Burford has done | presents. This is the point depicted in the pic- 
silver, they attract by their utility no less than by | well in selecting Paris for his new exhibition, no | ture, and the personages in uced are the late 
their beauty. We have no doubt that the exam- | place being at the present time so full of interest to | monarch Runjeet Sing, with the principal men 
S of Prince Albert will be extensively followed. | all ranks and classes, independently of its claims | who distinguished themselves at his court, several 
With this view Her Majesty has peommety per- | to artistic representation as one of the finest cities | of whom are Europeans, all actual portraits. Ass 
mitted the manufacturers to exhibit them for a of Europe. The view here depicted is taken from | work of Art it certainly merits commendation; 
short period at their Town Warehouse, 44, Oxford | the entrance to the Champs Elysées, presenting a | the groups of figures are well arranged, the execu- 
Street. Their manufactory is at Broad Street, | scene of the grandest and most picturesque cha- | tion bold, and the colouring go 
Birmingham. | racter. The Place de la Concorde, now called | treme, but not more so perhaps th 
Mn. Moxmay’s Prawn or a Natronwat Gat- | Place de la Revolution, occupies the foreground; | of Eastern magnificence would justify. cal 
LeRy.—In Mr. Vernon's hall is exhibited a model | and interposing between the gardens of the Tuile- | in question some of the nobles present horses richly 
of the National Gallery, proposed to be erected in | ries and the Cones Elysées, offers one of the | caparisoned; the artist has shown 2 —_ 
Leicester Square, by Mr Moxhay, entirely free of | finest coup d’ails imaginable ; the various mag- | the delineation of these portions | his work, 
cost to the public. To this subject we made refer- | nificent buildings seen from this point being brought | animals being drawn with much ee 
ence in our last, and shall probably be enabled to | forward with great advantage. To give additional, | ter. The other pictures consist of Eastern the 
give full details concerning it in our next. | and at the same time historical, interest to his | scapes, and sketches of scenes representing 
Mn. Rooens, the distinguished carver in wood, | performance, Mr. Burford has introduced on the | manners and customs of the country in W 
has, we understand, been commanded to execute a | steps of the portico of the National Assembly, the | M. Schoefft passed several years. There are also 
cot for the infant Princess. This commission can- | Provisional Seconnennen proclaiming the ‘“‘ Repub- | few portraits of natives ; and one of a Euro 
_ fail to be regarded as another proof of the | lic” on the 4th of May; and o the Place de la | lady is worthy of a place on the line at our 
desire of Her Majesty and her Royal Consort to | Concorde, a long procession is seen escorting a | Academy ; it is a beautiful production. neat 
Lfomote the interests of the Arts of the country. | “Tree of Liberty ” to its destination. The scene | Tue Genoa Cructrix.—At the rooms refers 
reed - “ oe is so well entitled to the dis- | is altogether of the most exciting description, and | to in the above paragraph, we have seen @ 
hi + jon as Mr. Rogers, whose works are of the | peculiarly characteristic of the volatile and enthu- | in ivory, said to be the work of a Genoese ti, 
p wat ye merit. siastic people of “ La Belle France.” As a work | now living, named Fra Carlo Antonio er 
ten ey tytn te _ Acapmwr —Informa- of Art, we can only speak of this Panorama in | totally uneducated in Art. ether ee. 
ived by the police that several | general terms, by saying that it vies in excellence | history connected with the productions of the most 
have been stolen from the | with the best of those by which the artist has | ving be true or not, it is certainly one It is 
i —e which are Ps round . popularity. exquisite works of the kind + Deen saw. for 
female head, an a small | mn. A. Sover’s PurtantHroric GaLuzry, | about three feet in height, and entire 
bust of a man, standing about nine inches high. Recent Street.—This exhibition is a gathering of te 
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i especially in that attenuated development 
of the muscles which the position of one nailed to 


cross would suggest. The countenance is emi- 
nently beautiful ; its agony is departed, and we 
have lett nothing but its spiritual and refined ex- 
pression—mortality made immortal. We are slow 
to believe that a work bearing such evident signs 
of educated genius of the highest order should have 
issued from the solitude of a monk’s cell ; and that 
it was his first am, created under the “‘ impulses 

vine revelation.” 
sf CoLosseuM.—The “ View of London,” 
which for so long a period formed one of the most 
attractive features in this justly celebrated place of 
amusement, has been removed to make way for a 
“ Panoramic View of Paris by Moonlight.” The 
is su to be seated in a balloon 

spectator is supposed _. - 
hovering over the gardens of the Tuilleries, a point 
of view displaying to the greatest advantage the 
finest portions of the city, which are seen under the 
uiet radiance of the moonbeams, yet in all their 
bustle and gaiety. The shops are brilliantly 
lighted up, and the long lines of lamps intersecting 
each other at all points, distinctly mark out the 
principal streets and promenades. Every church 
and building of importance is presented clearly to 
the eye, yet with that gradation of shadow and 
aérial perspective which the distance and the hour 
would indicate, while the range of country beyond 
is gradually lost in dim and vapoury mists. Asa 
work of Art it deserves our highest encomiums ; 
we never remember to have seen pictorial illusion 
socomplete. It is scarcely possible to persuade one’s 
self that the reality is not before us instead of 
46,000 feet of painted canvas. If we were inclined 
to be hyper-critical, we should say the panorama 
does not convey to the mind an adequate idea of 
the great extent of the city, and that many of the 
buildings seem in too close proximity to each other; 
but the object of the artist, Mr. Danson, has evi- 
dently been to make every part, even the more 
distant, as distinct as possible, and this has caused 
too great condensation. But those who have, and 
more especially those who have not, visited Paris 
should see it as represented at the Colosseum. All 
the other attractions of the building remain as they 
were. 

Tue “ ANGEL DELIVERING DANIEL FROM THE 
Lions,” painted in Water Colours by J. M. Bur- 
BANK, Esq., exhibited at the Egyptian Hall, Pic- 
cadilly.—The capacities of water-colour painting 
were never so amplified as in the t picture 
which is now exhibiting as above. tn dimensions 
it appears to be about twenty feet long by twelve 
feet in height, presenting a surface of two hundred 
and forty square feet, composed of three ranges of 
the ‘‘ Colossal Paper ”’ pasted on a cloth stretcher. 
The unusual size would be of small interest, if it 
were not for the remarkably successful completion 
of a work of Art of high order. Mr. Burbank is 
well known by smaller works in the domain of Art, 
but has now achieved a reputation which at once 
makes himamanof mark. The composition pre- 
sents the Prophet in the centre, kneeling on an 
elevated portion of rock in the cavern or den of the 
monarchs of the feline tribe. An angelic Spirit of 
diaphanous hue, hovers over the principal re, 
and groups of lions and lionesses are crouched and 
slumbering in majestic repose on each side in front ; 
the background is closed by rocks, interrupted only 
by the ethereal vapour that envelopes the guardian 
angel. The drawing of this figure is good, the out- 
line elegant, and the countenance imbued with the 
feminine beauty accorded to mundane types of these 
celestial visitors. The figure of the Prophet is 
appropriate in posture, the expression of the coun- 
tenance sufficiently satisfactory, without calling for 
eulogium. The beasts of the forest are the triumph 
of the work; the drawing is animated and y; 
the expression well conceived, and the technical exe- 
cution of their manes and the far of the skins emi- 
nently artistic. Although painted in water vehicle 
the ensemble is by no means thin or washy as may 
be imagined—on the contrary, the material has 
never hitherto achieved so t a success on 
- a represented. It will afford great 
»ieasure to the curious visitor j 
to the cultivated pore oan ensilienesbes 

MINIATURE Frames.—A new description of 
miniature frame has been submitted to us by the 
manufacturer, Mr. Gordon, 18, Frederick’s Place 
ae Road. They are of chased metal, an 

«ing richly gilded, have the appearance of or-molu 
work. Meng of the designs are very excellent, ex- 
hibiting good taste and clever workmanship. ‘ 





_Stcwor Marras.—We have seen some - 
sitely-painted miniatures by Signor Costantino 
Marras, of Naples, who was honoured, during a 
former visit to England, by the patronage of the 
Duchess of Sutherland. - Marras’s miniatures 
are 


understand a subscripti 
has been eet on foot for the purpose of purchasing 
a series of eight pictures, descriptive of some of the 


most remarkable in the life of our great 
naval hero, including a portrait of Nelson himself. 
Five of ne are by R. Westall, R.A.; 
two by B. West, P.R.A.; and the it by 


Abbot. The sum required for the p of the 
whole is 500/., and it is Do eee to them in 
the Gallery of Greenwi ospital, the governors 
of that establishment having consented to appro- 
priate an apartment for their reception, to be Uiled 
the ‘‘ Nelson Room ;” they will thus become, as 
it were, national property. The pictures are now 
on view at Mr. Hogarth’s 5, Haymarket ; who, 
with Messrs. Colnaghi, Messrs. Leggatt & Co., 
&c., is authorised to receive subscriptions, which 
have already reached a considerable sum. 

ANATOMICAL FicurE.—Mr. Highley, of Fleet 
Street, has recently introduced a full. anato- 
mical figure, which will be of essential service to such 
artists as make the human form theirstudy. It stands 
about twenty-seven inches high, and is represented 
in an attitude in which every limb is actively em- 
ployed, thereby displaying the external muscles of 
the body in a remarkable degree. The model has 
received, we understand, the entire robation of 
several eminent surgeons, among whom may be 
mentioned Mr. Green, the anatomical lecturer at 
the Royal Academy. It is accompanied by a 
** Key,” containing outline views of the statuette 
in its various aspects, with the names of every 
muscle there exhibited. 

INO AND THE INFANT Baccuus.—We have 
rarely seen a piece of Sculpture from the chisel of 
an English artist that has delighted us more than 
Mr. Foley’s marble group of Ino and the Infant 
Bacchus, now on view at Mr. Dickinson’s, in New 
Bond Street. The sentiment of the work is charm- 
ing, and the figures being life-size, full opportunity 
is given for its expression. Ino is represented in a 
ienuiens ition resting on her left arm, 
which encircles the “‘ rosy boy ;’’ he lies on his back, 
and with extended arms is endeavouring to reach a 
bunch of grapes that his nurse ao my olds above 
him, but beyond his grasp; bunches of grapes and 
the leaves of the vine — —— orinctpal The 
easy and graceful attitude of the princi gure is 
prea developed, and the ontins line of the con- 
tour from the extremity of the fingers to the feet is 
boldly, yet elegantly defined ; while the expression 
of the twocountenances evincing such different emo- 
tions is marked by exceeding animation, intelligence 
and beauty. Not the least meritorious part of the 
work is its high finish ; nothing can surpass the de- 
licacy of the chiselling, even to the Jeast important 
portions ; nor the admirable texture which has been 
given to the flesh : the group is altogether an honour 
to our school, and one that must add very consider- 
ably to Mr. Foley’s reputation. 

ORTRAIT OF GrorGE SrePHENSON, Eso.— 
There has been exhibited at Messsrs. Graves & Co., 
Pall-mall, a full-length portrait of this gentleman, 
who has earned for himself the reputation of being 
the most distinguished Railway Engineer in Europe. 
The portrait is by Mr. Lucas, and is assured! 
of the most excellent works he has ever painted. The 
figure is represented standing, holding his hat in the 

ight hand—the left crossing the body, an attitude 
of firmness and ease, to —- — ~ —_— 
the thinking character o . The groun 
is a charmingly painted passage of flat landscape 
—the Chat Moss, which is on the Liverpool and 
Manchester line—where Mr. Stephenson overcame 
difficulties regarded as utterly impracticable, and 
this view is a most hepes comes with the por- 
trait. The features are and life-like in colour, 
and as we have alent oolt, come eloquently of the 
inward intelligence. The picture will be ved 
in mezzotinto by Messrs. Atkinson and . 

le 


P PRESENTATION Priate.—A spendid silver vase, 
intended for tation as a mark of to the 
Lord Bishop of Manchester, from the boys of King 
Edward’s Bhool, New Street, Birmingham, has 
just been completed in that town. The vase was 


gratuitoudly designed by Mr Thomas Clarke, Head 


‘Sl of the Birmingham School of Design, 
and is a highly ereditable specimen of that - 
tleman’s ability. It is in the Roman style, 
em on either ee —_ richly chased 
emblematical . it stands on a 
pedestal cnaited | = a finely smodatled bender of 
oak-leaves, and the pedestal is in its turn supported 
by the winged lion of St. Mark, a griffin, and the 
» ong od. Tan be ey gy of 
pone S Sole Se remarkably fine. The 
Tests upon a ample base. The sup- 
porters are in frosted silver, and upon each side of 
the pedestal is a wreath of oak-leaves, also frosted. 
ht of the whole is about two feet, We un- 
h resented to his lordship, 
together with the Town Plate now manufacturing 
for his acceptance, in a short time. 


Inpustry or Britisn ARrtists.—Amid the 
“* press of a tumultuous crowd,” as an old chronicler 
writes, we strove on Monday last to get some idea 
of the 1474 works of Art which line the walls of 
the Royal Academy, and show what our artists 
have been at during the past year. Join these with 
the 800 works exhibited by the Society of British 
Artists; 474 in the British Institution ; 516 in the 
Free Exhibition at Hyde Park Corner; 346 by the 
Old Water-Colour Society; 413 ater- 
Colour Society, and at least 1500 which have been 
returned to the artists, for want of merit on the 
one side, or want of room on the othe a 
total of 5523—and they afford a ee 
evidence of the industry of the Bri Schoo! 


without counting the large number never exhibited 
at all, and the number shown only in the 
provinces.— Builder. 


Baitisu InstrtTutT1on.—Pictures sold since our 
last notice:—‘‘ Stormy Weather,’ F. Barry, W. 
G. Bateson, Esq. ; “ emple of ovr a 
E. E. Hering ; = 7° Fishing,” J. J. Hill, Thos. 
H. Kinton ; “’A Study,” J. P. Drew, Capt. Ward; 
‘** The Mew-stone, coast of Devon,” T. 8. Robins ; 
** Scene overlooking Ham Common,” H. and R. 
R. Reinagle, R.A. ; ‘‘ A Woodland Scene,”’ H. and 
R, R, Reinagle .A.; “ A Bronze Statuette of 
Lord Bacon,” W .Beaitie; “Gipsies Camp,” T. 
Earl, Charles Sandiers, Esq. ; ‘‘ Scene in Glen Fal- 
loch,” Copley Fielding, — Williams; ‘ Ehren- 
breitstein on the Rhine,”’ J. W. Carmichael ; “‘ The 
Mother,” T. M. Joy; “ Fruit Piece,” W. Duffield, 
Hon. F. Thurlow; ‘ The Captive,’’ W. Fisher, — 
Woodward, Esq,; ‘‘ The Roadside Inn—a Rival,’’ 
T. Brooks; ‘“‘ Scene near Tonbri Wells,” J. 
Middleton, Rev. Dr. Penrose; ‘‘ Kathleen,” C. 
Dukes, 8S. C. Hall, Esq.; ‘‘ Early <xy © E. 
Gill, Charles Brind, Esq. ; “ Othello,” J. Gilbert, 
T. P. Watson, Esq. ; ‘‘ Setters on the Moors,” T. 
Woodward; “ Vi Holiday,” H. Jutsum ; 
‘* Staiths on the Yorkshire Coast,” J. B. Pyne; 
‘‘ The Roadside Barn,” H. Jutsum; “‘ Children at 
a Stream,” R. Sayers ; “‘ The Garden Toilette,” A. 
Jerome ; ‘ A Shady River—Summer,” F. R. Lee, 
R.A., Charles Stuarts, Esq.; ‘‘ Rustic Figures,” 
J. J. Hill, Thomas H. Kinton, Esq. ; “‘ Landscape 
and Cattle,” J. Dearman ; “ Snowdon, from Capel 
Carig,”’ C. Fielding ; ‘‘ The Rock and Royal Castle 
of Dumbarton,”’ E. W. Cooke, J. C. Harter, Esq. 

Hype Park Gattery.—The following are the 
sales at this Institution :—‘‘ Misty Corries—Haunts 
of the Red Deer,’’ Me Culloch, 2007,, The Dow- 

r Lady Ridley ; ‘‘ Windmill on the Banks of a 
Huvulet,’ J.C. Bentley, 42/., The Dowager Lady 
Ridley ; “ Christ and the T wo Disciples,”’ 40/., Oswald 
Campbell, Mr. Bunney; ‘‘ A Warm Day,” 8. R. 
Percy, 15/., C. J. Sylvester, Esq; ‘ The Approach- 
i : Shower,” S.R. Percy, 161., J. Sylvester, Esq. ; 
View near Minster,’’ Mrs. Oliver, 3l,, Rev. Thos. 
Holford; “ Night—a River Scene,” A. Gilbert, 
151, W. Stapleton, Esq. ; “The ,” BR. RB. 
Scanlan, 15/.; ‘‘ Lane Scene with psies,”” E. 
Williams, Sen., 10/., Capt. Boulthee ; ‘‘ Abstrac- 
tion,” C. Dukes, 10/., G. Bullen, Bog, “A Scene 
from Kenilworth,” G. P. M Bi. 10s.; “A 
Woody Morning,” J. Wallis, 152., R. 
Crosbie, Esq. this isa water-colour drawing); ‘ E 
Signore!” “ Dancing Italian ae Ray- 
ner,” (poten-selons ; A Sec Terrier,” ‘Mon- 
tague Gore, ., M.P.”; “ Mi _ . 

, 251.,Mr, Hayes; o Water Mil near Fingal, 
Devon,” 21/., G. B. Williams, Mr. Woods; “A 
Summer Brook,” J. Peel, 152, Mr. my 
“The Wayworn Traveller,” O. Campbell, 10/,, 
Mrs. Wayne. [Some of the above have been pur- 
chased by Art-Union prize holders.) 
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ist Lire; or SkETCHES OP AMERICAN PAINT- 
poo By H. T. TvckerMAN. Published by 
D. Aprieton & Co., New-York. 
We, on this side of the Atlantic, know but little of 
American Art, and that little does not impress us 
with very high notions of its excellence. It is a 
matter of surprise, that a people who may be said 
to have carried with them from the countries 
whence they set forth, the seeds, if not the plants, 
of civilisation and refinement, and who became a 
nation almost in a day, should have roduced 80 
few illustrious examples either in the literary, 
|  gelentific, or artistic departments. Hitherto the 
number of individuals in America who feel any 
real interest in the Fine Arts is so limited, and so 
completely have the energies of her people been 
absorbed tn commerce and politics, that an artist 
who would te his career, relying on the 
support of his fellow-countrymen alone, had but 
| little chance of success, and must soon have dis- 
covered how chimerical were his hopes. Hence 
those who have attained popularity and honours, 
have acquired them on other soils than that which 
ve them birth—in the Old Les ae <— isa 
uxury appreciated and enjoyed by all. West, 
Copley, Glibert Stuart, Allston, and Inman are 
names which owe their celebrity to European 
education and European patronage. We say not 
this invidiously, but merely assert a fact too noto- 
rious to be disputed. Mr. Tuckerman, in the work 
: before us, has given a series of sketches of American 
artists, which includes those we have mentioned 
above, with some others whose names are less 
i tamiliar, such as Malbone, Vanderlyn, Morse, 
{ Durand, Sully, &c. These sketches are slight, but 
sufficiently interesting, and without any overween- 
ing desire to claim for his brethren that superiority 
over the rest of the world, we too frequently find in 
American writers, His remarks are both just and 
liberal. One observation we cannot forbear quoting; 
it is as applicable to ourselves as to those for whom | 
it is more especially intended, and certainly ought 
to find a readier answer in a nation whose sympa- | 
thies are aristocratic than amongrepublicans. “ Let 
us not wait for death to canonise our men of genius, 
ere we appreciate and encourage them. Let us 
hail their advent as the greatest blessing to the 
Republic, and suffer not indifference or avarice | 
to blind us to the claims of rare endowments, to 
the humanising and sacred mission of the poet, the 
artist, the gifted of whatever sphere. Ere it be too | 
late, let the fostering hand be stretched out, the 
cordial recognition vouchsafed, the warm sympathy 
bestowed. Thus shall the great problem of life 
tind beautiful and enduring illustrations here ; and 
the sensitive mind of genius be quickened and 
strengthened into more complete and lofty develop- 
ment.”’ 
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Tus Book or Famtty Crests. London, pub- 
lished by H. WasHnovuRNeE. 
| A most useful book of reference, compiled from the 
best authorities. It contains nearly four thousand 
engraved illustrations of the crests borne by every 
titled and distinguished family in Great Britain, 
with a dictionary of mottos, translated into English, 
’ | and a glossary of terms; from the earliest recorded | 
introduction of armorial ensigns into this country | 
during the Crusades, when the “ Red Cross 
Knights"’ went forth to the Holy Land, down to 
the latest entries in Heralds’ College. An intro- 
duetory chapter on heraldry in general, contains 
some interesting information on a science which 
has lost a portion of its importance, and almost its 
entire necessity, now that the military system 
which called it into existence has passed away. 


TALEs AND Poems. By Lonp Byron. Published 
by W. 8. Onn & Co., London. 


An elegant edition of the minor poems of the noble 
author, including the Giaour, the Bride of Abydos, 
the Corsair, &c. It is illustrated with forty-six 
exquisite little engravings on steel by Edward 
inden, from designs by H. Warren, whose inti- 
: mate acquaintance with Eastern scenery and cus- 
toms, particularly fits him for the delineation of 
such events as the poet describes. Mr. Finden 
has executed his portion of the work in his ablest 
manner; we searcely know a more beautiful book 
for the drawing-room table. 





Tue Artist’s Marriep LiFz, BEING THAT OF 
A.sert Durer. From the German of Sche- 
fer, by Mrs. J. R. Stopart. Published by 
CuarMan. 1848. 

This is a beautiful and touching fiction relative to 

the unknown life of a great man, whom it also 

represents to our imaginations as a man, 
atiently enduring circumstances which are only 
bitter to him, because as an artist he has th ts, 
feelings, wants, and enjoyments, far different 
those of the multitude. Though confirmatory of 
much we have read, the book is a tam with 
history, but a harmless and pardonable one; for 


surely when it is impossible to discover truth, the 
best substitute for it is charity. Perhaps the 
domestic life of an artist of feeling can only be 


rfectly appreciated by an artist; but the work 
before us paints it in such vivid colours, and 
clothes it in so romantic a veil, that there are few 
who will not be able to a certain extent to under- 
stand that even in its connexion with the world, it 
demands from it many excuses from its — 
isolation of character. It is most delightful, 
though only in fancy, to hear the great master of 
Niirnberg referring to those of his works which 
have since become famous monuments ; conversin; 
with his contemporaries Leyden, Erasmus, an 
Gutschaaf the illuminator ; mourning over the loss 
of the picture which Raffaelle gave him on criti- 
cising the medals struck in his honour. On the 
whole, a perusal of the book before us is the indul- 
gence of an hour or two, which many will be 
anxious to court; and it is only justice to the fair 
translator of the work to say, that it is faithfully 
and feelingly rendered from the original, only failing 
in the ‘‘ poetical sprinklings ’’ which — perhaps 
to have been attempted by another hand. 


Tue ILLUMINATED Books OF THE MIDDLE 
Acrs. Published by Loneman & Co., Lon- 
don. 

Two more parts of this exceedingly beautiful pub- 
lication are on our table; they fully sustain the 
character of the undertaking, which is evidently 
carried on with a spirit, and in a manner worth 
of the exquisite art it seeks to illustrate. Part V1. 
contains an entire page from a magnificent Lec- 
tionarium of the most florid style, which prevailed 
towards the end of the fourteenth century; a page 
from the prayer-book of Louis XIV. exhibits the 
rich but peculiar adaptation of ornament as applied 
to book decoration at that period; and lastly, a 
page from an illuminated book of the carly part of 
the fifteenth century is truly elegant in design and 
colour. In Part VII. we have a page from a folio 
bible formerly in the Monastery of Arnstein; a 
wonderful specimen of the Decorative Art, of the 
chaste style of the twelfth century ; two pages from 
an elegant book in Came-gris; and a page from 
the prayer-book of Anne of France: all full of 
suggestive ideas for ornamental work. 


Every LADY HER OWN FLOWER-GARDENER. By 
Lovisa Jonnson, Published by W. S. Orr 
& Co., London. 
A very pretty, useful little pocket-book, on a sub- 
ject which is so fresh and womanly, that all ladies 
should endeavour to understand it. There are 
happily but few who do not appreciate flowers ; 
they come direct from Nature, they relieve the 
eye, they refresh the atmosphere, they calm and 
soothe, they convey lessons of beauty, and strengthen 
all holy and simple feelings within our domestic 
sanctuaries; and it is well to know how to culti- 
vate them with as little expense and trouble as possi- 
ble. Miss Johnson’s book is a pleasant and useful 
manual of floriculture; and so very simple in its 
mode of instruction, that it is suitable for all who 
seek a knowledge of flowers as a pleasure, rather 
than a study. 





A ManvaL ror Rearine Sitk Worms IN 
ENGLAND ; with a brief notice of the Cuiti- 
VATION OF THE MULBERRY TREE. By Mrs. 

_ Wurrsy, of Lymington. 

We have on a former occasion noticed Mrs, Whit- 

by’s success as an English propagator of the insect 

to which, blind and crawling, and helpless though 
it be, we are indebted for so many luxuries. 

Attempts have been made at different periods to 

domesticate (so to say) the silk worm in England. 

In the gardens attached to some of the houses at 

Old Brompton there are still several mulberry 

trees said to have been planted by the first James, 
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worm. The result of Mrs, Whitby of the 
no means merely 4 Ys 

worthy the consideration of all who are aust 


is at once at our command; recommend 
Mrs. Whitby’s Manual to ladies whe seeckanew | 
occupation, or to those who may study it for pur. 
poses far higher. When Mrs. Whi says, “ that 
penn Fy silk ~ asks 

req ev ing worth the knowing 
worth the cing,” she states the simple fact, 
illustrative engravings render experiments 
simple and in ive—every thi 
thought of and cared for, To such as 
Whitby, the country owes a debt of i 
She has not only i a theory, but 
upon it, and proved that it is practical. 


neal 


zi 





History OF THE GrronpisTs. By ALPHonsz 

DE LAMARTINE. Translated by T. Rypz, 

3 vols, Published by H. G. Bony, London, 
The public are largely indebted to Mr. Bohn for 
the quality and quantity of his publications— they 
are excellent in season, and never out of season: 
the translation from Lamartine’s justly celebrated 
work now upon our table, is another proof of the | 
soundness 0 ime Jodgunent and his good taste, In | 
the short preface which the author has deemed 
necessary as an introduction to what he declares 
‘* has none of the pretensions to history, and there- 
fore should not affect its gravity,” Lamartine says 
“he has only sought to produce a group of men, 
and a few months of a revolution;” but he has 
produced what is more valuable than any dry 
detail of facts could be—he has pictured not only 
the movement but the movers, terrible as they 
were—and sketched with as much tenderness as 
vigour, the portraits of Madame Roland and Char- 
lotte Maria Corday. It would be absurd to attempt 
to criticise a work which has already obtained 
European reputation; but it is impossible not to 
read with avidity, and compare the result of that 
reading, with what France was and France is, 
while we tremble at what it may become; and 
then pause and look upon the character of the 
great author whose temper and discretion have 
as yet preserved tumultuous France from those 
scenes of terror, which have written her name in 
blood upon the e of history. Whether the 
historic Dictator will be able to allay the mighty 
waters that still break around him, it is impossible 
to foresee ; but the power and yigour, the genuine 
love of liberty, the excellent humanity, the wide 
sympathy, breathing through every line of every 
page, are pledges to the world of his high purpose 
—pledges, that if he can but oblige others to act 
upon his views, he may be placed beside Wash- 
ington—by all not only who Republics—but 
who honour Liberty. At present he is on the edge 
of a volcano, which may overwhelm him as it has 
overwhelmed others. It may be, that he will seek 
and find refuge here, as others haye done; and 
that the great leader of Republican France may 
dwell beside the exiled Royalist. England can 
shelter them all! and Lamartine will be still better 
known to the English public by this deeply in- 
teresting history. 


A Descriptive ATLAS OF ASTRONOMY AND OF 
PHYSICAL AND POLITICAL Gacenatey ; 
with descriptive letter-press by the Rev. +. 
Mitner. Published by Onn & Co. London. 

This work, the first number of which is before “, 

is designed to furnish the student with a book 

reference in phical and astronomical science. 

In furtherance of the end proposed, a map is erin 

in each part, of the respective subjects in : 

the title, the actoenauniens emp te agony Bove 
structed that the position of any : 
night may be calculated and discovered. The phy 
sical maps exhibit the distribution of mo 

water, land, plants, animals, and of the — 4 

race; and the political maps are ey 

principle which presents the to Leroy 
statistical features of the various es 

cise and simple manner. The 1s * 

and ingenious, and is likely to be of much service 

will no doubt 





to the general reader. The work is 
well got up considering its price, 
become popular. 
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